








mae x SIMPLY 
BIR x QUICKLY 


* INEXPENSIVELY 


A truing device can be readily attached to 
your 


Heald No. 72A 


Plain’ Internal and 
will permit immediate production on plunge- 


cut contour grinding jobs, including cartridge 
dies, etc. 


This attachment consists of a serrated sur- 
face plate with a fixed cam mounted on a 
. : bracket attached to the front of the machine 
4 and a holder carrying the truing diamond 
and a cam follower which is movable by 
hand on the surface plate. 
By following the cam with the diamond 
holder the wheel can be trued to exactly 
the same shape, thus permitting plunge 
grinding the work to the required contour. 
Compensaton for wheel wear and truing is 
provided by means of a knob on the device. 


Cams are interchangeable, too, and the sur- 
face plate adjustable in the bracket T-slot. 


Wheels having a wide range of shapes and 
sizes can therefore be trued for grinding 
all kinds of contour work, 

Contact us at Worcester or one of our 
branch offices in your locality for details. 








War-production plants can often save time and speed 
output by simplifying fastenings. 

With this in mind a check-over of bolts and nuts and 
other fastenings on your bills of material is suggested. 
Note where special-analysis alloy steels, special shapes 
and sizes, are called for. Perhaps heat-treated carbon 
steels can take the place of those alloys. Perhaps stand- 
ard bolts and nuts can be used instead of the special 
items you have been using. 

The chances are you'll be surprised at the many 
places where you can switch orders to standard bolts 


and nuts, with a saving in money and often a speed-up 
in delivery. In addition, using standard items instead 
of “‘specials’’ helps to save critical steels and to speed 
up the manufacture of fastenings essential in every 
phase of war production. 

Bethlehem engineers will be glad to help you check 
over your bolt and nut requirements. Perhaps they can 
suggest places where more “standards” rather than 
“specials’”’ can be used. Get in touch with your local 
Bethlehem representative, or write to Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Wherever possible, use Standard Fastenings, instead of “Specials” 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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® This, we learn, is War No. 801. 
Which means there's a little experi- 
ence to trade on. In spite of re- 
strictions and suffering, people have 
eaten, lived, loved, laughed a lit- 
tle, and carried on through 800 
wars. 

Certainly this is the biggest, most 
expensive, and most devastating ol 
them all, but it is still No. 8or. 


Week-End Conventions 


@ One effect of the war these days 
is to plan conventions over week- 
ends so as to cut as little as possi- 
ble into the working time of busy 
men. As a result Sunday has been 
a workday for a number of Sreet’s 
editors whose golf game and/or 
gardens will no doubt suffer accord 
ingly. 

And they have noticed another 
phenomenon—some of our most 
famous resort hostelries are begin 
ning to look run down. Dandelions 
have begun to take root in the lawns 
and on golf courses former- 
ly well cared for. Windows 
and furnishings are not 
quite as spotless as before. Wait- 
ers and other servants do not func 
tion with the old smoothness. Yes, 
c'est la guerre. Between the mili- 
tary draft and the opportunities 
for employment at high pay in war 
production plants, hotel managers 
are having their troubles too. 


The Things of War 


® We seem to be full of war this 
week, and so we'll slide in this 
poem from John R. Dobbins, Wil- 
lard G. Myers Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Dobbins has 
mused poetic for us before and his 
repeat performance now is entitled, 
“The Things of War”. 

O sing the swift and deadly flight 
Of Airacobras in the night! 

And sing the fearless lads who die 
To drive the Stuka from the sky. 
Yes, sing the men who man the 

guns, 


Our lion-hearted hero sons! 

But in the verse of your refrain, 

Remember those who made the 
plane— 

The men who hammer, grind and 
bore, 

And forge the fearful things of 


war! 
Plugs 


® In renewing Sree. for another 
year, B. Y. Heaslitt, P. A., Ken 
tucky & Indiana Terminal R. R., 
writes: 

Your Priorities Guide and 

tabulation of WPB orders is 

worth the price of the sub- 

scription. 

And then when you couple that 
up with this one we've been saving 
for weeks: 


STEEL is invaluable. 


You've really got something. 


More Efficiency Needed? 


@ In view of the current orders 
curtailing any further plant expan- 
sions, we believe you will be par- 
ticularly interested in this letter to 
the editor from J. F. Lincoln, Presi 
dent, Lincoln Electric Co.: 

Our greatest progress in the fur- 
therance of our present war effort 
is not going to be by building more 
plants but by using more efficiently 
the plants we have. The greatest 
error we have made so far is that 
we think of production in terms of 
man hours rather than in terms of 
what that man in that hour can do. 

When we begin to increase the 
efficiency of our present operations 
it will be a very simple thing to dou- 
ble our present production with the 
same number of man hours. We 
can, inside of another few months, 
double that again if the efficient 
methods which the industrial gen- 
iuses know can be applied and are 
enthusiastically followed. 

As an example of this, in the pres- 
ent building of ships 1/8-inch and 
5/32-4nch electrodes are largely be- 





ing used for welding. If these 
should be changed to 3/16-inch and 
1/4-inch the speed of welding should 
be more than doubled. The cost 
of the electrode also would be re- 
duced, the production of electrode 
by the same number of man hours 
would be increased, and the relia- 
bility of the joint would be in 
creased. 

The great problem we have is 
not more welders, more shipyards 
and more men but more efficiency 
with what we now have. Man 
hours alone will never beat the Axis, 
as we are seeing. The efficiency pos 
sible by the application of indus 


trial genius will. 
War Bonds 


® Down at the bottom of this page, 
below all the fine type about who 
we are and how much we cost, 
we've been running a slug for sev- 
eral weeks suggesting politely that 
you buy a defense bond—today. 
In apparent proof that the nation- 
wide drive is beginning to sink in, 
we have now been flooded all in the 
one day with two anonymous and 
one recognized demands to wake 
up and realize this is war. 
We stand corrected. 


First Issue 


@ A real pepper-upper is Carpen- 
ter Steel’s new employe publication, 
The Carpenter Reporter. If you 
are thinking about something for 
your plant, drop a line to Reading 
and get a copy. It is eight solid 
pages of ideas. 


Too Smart For "Em 


@ A salesman friend of ours was 
recently inducted into the Army 
and a mutual pal suggested that 
of course he’d want to try to get a 
commission. 

“No, I believe not,” ‘says our 
friend, “I’m such a lousy shot. I 
think I'll just work on straight sal- 








Vol. 110, No, 21, May 25, 1942, issue of STEEL, published every Monday at Cleveland, O 
Cleveland, O., under act of March 3, 1879. U. S. 


and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America, 


1 year $12. Current issues. 25c. Yearbook of Industry issue. $2.00. 


Buy a War Bond—Today! 
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KEEP ‘EM Cl 


Calculator 
and 
Instruction 
Book 


50 CENTS 


There's nothing more discouraging to production men than to see a set 
of expensive cutters broken while in use, or to hear that a machine has 
been shut down because of mechanical or motor failure induced by over- 
load. Many of these delays can be eliminated by merely using the right 
feed and cutter speed. 

In milling, these two fundamentals of production can be selected quickly 
with the CINCINNATI Milling Speed and Feed Calculator. Then too, 
it’s just as valuable at the other extreme of production, wherein machines 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. ’ 
and cutters are run over-cautiously slow. 


Marburg Avenue, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please send me one Milling Speed and Feed 
Calculator. Enclosed you will find 50 cents 


in coin. 
check \. pay for this device 


The Calculator is a natural outgrowth of our efforts to build milling 
machines which are easy for the average man to operate, to make him feel 
sure of the accuracy and finish he can obtain. Consider the CINCINNATI 
Nos. 2-18 and 2-24 Millers, for example . . . automatic spindle stop; 
single lever cutting cycle control; safety cutout switches at gear change 
stations. Complete specifications may be obtained by writing for catalog 
M-965 (for the Plain Automatic Machines) or M-909 (for the Automatic 
Rise and Fall Machines). 


money order 
stamps 
Name Title 





Company 





Send to Company Address, Home Address (cross out one) 





State 
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HOLL-O-CAST 
‘ROLLS 
Patented 


The OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 
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HOW TO SAVE TIME 
IN GETTING STEEL 


ERE ARE TWO SUGGESTIONS. Follow them and you'll save time 
—the most important thing in the world today—in getting the steel you 


need for Production for Victory. 


1. Keep up to date on Governmental regulations and revisions—and follow 


procedure as established by the War Production Board. 


2. Be sure to give your steel supplier COMPLETE information on your 


inquiries or orders. Always include: 


%& Government contract number and specification (department, number, 
date) . . . War Production Board allocation order . . . preference rating 


certificate or endorsement . . . Army-Navy Munitions Board code number. 











ALLOY and CARBON STEELS + STAINLESS STEEL + PLATES - TIN PLATE + NUTS + BOLTS « RIVETS - NAILS +- PIG IRON 
BARS and SHAPES + STRIP - SHEETS + PIPE and TUBING + FARM FENCE + WIRE - FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
















%& Complete details on chemistry, physical properties and processing require- 


ments (heat treatment, hardenability, etc.) 


% Full information on use of the steel. Be specific. Do not merely say ‘“‘gears,”’ 
but ‘‘a certain type of gear for a certain type and size of tank” or what- 
ever the application may be. Sometimes several grades of steel may be 


suitable, but one may be more quickly available. 


%e Make certain that all other necessary information is furnished—such as 
finishing required at the mill, nature of your first operation (for instance, 
is it cold shearing, saw cutting or other?), code painting specifications, 
shipping instructions, etc. The absence or incorrectness of these details 


may result in loss of time which cannot be recovered. 


Complete information at the time the inquiry is made or the order placed will 
speed up clearance through Governmental agencies. It will speed up produc- 
tion of the steel and delivery to you. And, incidentally, it will save you the 


cost of extra correspgindence, telegrams and ‘phone calls. 
& 


We at Republic are working closely with Governmental agencies and customers. 
We're doing everything possible to help clear vital orders through to the mills 


so that the steel can be processed in the shortest possible time. 


Won't you help us to help you speed Production for Victory by furnishing 


complete information when you need steel? 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alley Steel Division Sales Offices: Massillon, Ohio ° General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Berger Manufacturing Division + Culvert Division + Niles Steel Products Division 


Steel and Tubes Division « Union Drawn Steel Division - Truscon Steel Company 
“7s Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York + + 





The giant "Pencil Sharpener" that 
grinds out projectiles! 


Imagine a machine that grinds out 37-mm projectiles 
almost as easily as you’d sharpen a pencil! Getting 
the precision of form and finish necessary for accur— 
ate shooting was once a much slower procedure. But 
that was before Carborundum helped develop the wheels 
for centerless grinding of projectiles. Now the pro— 
cess is simple. First, Slice off a piece of cold 
rolled steel bar stock to exact length with an abrasive 
cutting off wheel, turn the nose to approximate profile 
and heat treat to required hardness. Then feed this 
piece between the specially shaped wheels of a center-— 
less grinder...and...out pops a projectile! 


Centerless grinding is perform 
ing hundreds of operations in a 
fraction of the time previously 
required. And Carborundum has 
led in developing centerless 
grinding wheels, which are 
speeding the output of valves, 
pistons, shafts, and other prod— 
ucts necessary to win the war. 


At Carborundum, all our energies are 
centered on the single objective 

of helping industry do a better job 
through the better use of abrasives, 
Our facilities and experiences are 
at your disposal. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


—, 




















Carborunduam is « registered trade-mark of and in- 
divcates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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ROLLING ALUMINUM FOR DEFENSE 


@ Among the many types of mill equipment built by 


Morgan, is the above mill consisting of two 22” and two 
DESIGNERS - MANUFACTURERS - CONTRACTORS 


w 4 4 ” 4 w” 
18” 3-high stands driven by one 22" 3-high and one 18 BLOOMING MILLS * PLATE MILLS * STRUCTURAL MILLS 


3-high pinion stand, for rolling aluminum shapes. With this ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES ¢ CHARGING MACHINES 
INGOT STRIPPING MACHINES * SOAKING PIT CRANES 


installation was furnished three oil hydraulic cropping and 
ELECTRIC WELDED FABRICATION * LADLE CRANES 


. _ a : , 
cutting-off shears to handle up to 5" x 5” aluminum billets. STEAM HAMMERS © STEAM MYORAULEC FORGING 


On such equipment for maximum production, the rugged PRESSES * SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR STEEL MILLS 


stability of Morgan Engineering is well established, long THE MORGAN ENGINEERING CO., Alliance, Ohio 


since proved by the largest producers. ee a ee 


THE MORGAN ENGINEERING CO. 
ALL IAN Cc E P Oo H I Oo Pittsburgh, 1420 Oliver Bldg 
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Pisses prut the Phillips Recess 
q 


4 e That's why more leading firms are specifying 
“American PLUS Phillips” on their orders for 


(\ recessed head screws... they get 3 PLUSSES 
4 with every shipment. 
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American's Engineers 

lst of the “3 Plusses’’ you get 
when you buy American PLUS 
Phillips Screws is the assistance 
of American Screw Company's 
engineers — the men who pio- 
neered the Phillips Recessed 
Head on hundreds of assembly 
lines. Their fund of experience is 
available to you, for faster driv- 
ing, fewer operations, an average 
of 50% lower assembly cost. 


American's Laboratories 


2nd of the “3 Plusses” is the 
scientific control over the raw 


AMERICAN PRODUCED THE 


" 
The PLUS” is producing for Hercules 
Steel Products Co. 








Another “PLUS” 


Steel Company. 


American PLUS Phillips Screws are 
used on this 48" x 48" x 10’ Cincin- 
nati Hypro Openside Planer. 


materials and manufacturing 
methods centered in American 
Screw Company’s large chemical 
and metallurgical laboratories. 
Here are the testing machines... 
and the technicians. ..that insure 
the complete dependability of 
American PLUS Phillips screws 


year after year. 


American's Piece Inspection 
Last but not least of the ‘3 
Plusses’’ is the piece inspection 
method devised by 
Screw Company engineers. . 


American 


which insures you against any 
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May 25, 1942 








customer — Revolv- 
ing Door Division of International 


IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA 








defects in count or quality. 


New Distributors “‘On the Map” 
To Give You Quick Delivery 
American Screw Company en- 
gineering, quality control and 
piece inspection have put the 
Phillips Recess ‘“‘on the map.” 
More and more hardware jobbers 
and mill supply distributors are 
stocking American PLUS Phillips 


Screws for you. 


AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 
589 E. Illinois St. 1847 W. Bethune St 
- 
ee 
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SERIES 


THE NEW NAMCO 


COLLAPSING TAP 


with 
¥v Quick and positive opening for close-to-shoulder threads. 


yf Fine diametric adjustment and ground thread chasers — 
for high precision work. 


| One design: for stationary spindle machines — as 
shown; for revolving spindles — without resetting handle 
and trip ring. 


Five sizes — 1-1/4 min. to 2-13/16" max. with blade 
chasers. Larger sizes up to 5” with circular ground 
thread chasers. 





These blanking dies are an example of 
the successful use of Coppco Tool 
Steels. They are made from “Coppco 
200”— black label — an oil-hardenuing 
steel. We welcome inquiries on your 
tool steel requirements. 


=COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY WARREN, OHIO 


“COPPCO .75" «c=» emme “COPPCO 1.10” 


Hardens to give greater Gives maximum hardness 


toughness . than Coppco ® é€ p p C (3 Holds a keen cutting edge 
Universal or Coppco 1.10 sgele) aba 3 7a Resists wear 


COPPCO UNIVERSAL” «mm qmm “COPPCO 200” 
Balanced hardness and toughness Non-deforming - Deep-hardening 


Good cold cutting properties Wear resistant 
GHD WATER HARDENING 


GHD 01. HARDENING 














Basic Facts about 


STAINLESS STEELS 








A STAINLESS STEEL PRIMER 





STAINLESS STEELS 


are corrosion-resistant steels 

containing at least 12 per 

cent chromium with or with- 

out other alloying elements, 

such as nickel, manganese, 

molybdenum, columbium or 

titanium. They are supplied in a wide range of analyses. 

The stainless steels vary in corrosion resistance, work- 

ability, wear resistance, and physical properties according 

to the amount of chromium, carbon and other modifying 
elements present. 


VALUABLE PROPERTIES 
INCLUDE: 


Good corrosion and oxida- 
tion resistance . . . varying 
almost in direct proportion 
to the amount of chromium 
present. 
High strength-weight ratio in some cold-rolled types per- 
mitting fabrication of strong, light-weight trains, aircraft, 
and other structures. 


MAINTENANCE 


of stainless steels is simple. 
Washing with soap, house- 
hold cleanser, and water will 
keep the surface bright and 
free from surface deposits. 


Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 








FABRICATION 


is accomplished by almost 

all common methods. They 

can be machined, spun, deep- 

drawn, forged, punched, 

stamped, and otherwise me- 

chanically-worked. They can 
be welded by all the common welding methods. If the auste- 
nitic steels are stabilized with columbium or titanium, and 
columbium-bearing welding rod is used, no annealing is 
necessary after welding. 


MANY FORMS 


are available in the common 
analyses including sheet, 
plate, strip, tubing — both 
seamless and welded — bars, 
wire, cable, welding rod, and a variety of cold-rolled shapes. 
Stainless steel is also supplied as foundry castings. 


APPLICATIONS 


of stainless steel are numer- 

ous. Because of their resis- 

tance to corrosion and oxi- 

dation, as well as their high 

strength and bright surface, 

stainless steels have been 
used in hospitals, chemical plants, oil refineries, railroad 
trains, aviation equipment, and power plants. In the present 
emergency, they are available only for those industries par- 
ticipating in war production. 


Although we do not make steel, we have for more than 35 years 
produced “Electromet” ferro-alloys and metals used in making 
steel. With the knowledge accumulated from this experience, we 
are in a position to give impartial advice. If you have a specific 
problem concerning the manufacture, fabrication, or use of 
stainless or other alloy steels, consult us without obligation. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street UCC New York, N. ¥ 
In Canada, Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, Limited, 
Welland, Ontario. 


STEEL 
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a maintenance program 
for peak production 


Today, the big job is to keep present equipment 
running at full capacity. To help you, Westinghouse has 
planned this FS L Wartime Maintenance Program. 


Put to work in your plant it means: 


le ewer FEpallS—rewer repairs will result from 


regular inspections, adequate maintenance records and 
trained maintenance men. Westinghouse is ready to 
supply you with helpful literature for this purpose. 


Shorter Fepal’S—where repairs are made in 


your own plant, an adequate stock of renewal parts 
will shorten repair time. Recondition worn equipment 
promptly. 

Westinghouse field engineers can help you diagnose 


trouble in your plant. 


Jb onger-lasting repallS—ror repairs made 


outside your own plant, use reliable repair service. 


Westinghouse facilities and experience will give you 


guaranteed results. 


For complete details of 
this plan, turn the page. 





the IPO IE maintenance 


lower repairs 


Insist upon regular inspections. By 
increasing the frequency of inspections, 
you can decrease major repair work. 
Minor repairs will be made before 


serious trouble can develop. 


Keep adequate maintenance records. 
A maintenance record of every piece 
of equipment is essential to war pro- 
One of the most important steps to better 


maintenance is proper training of new maintenance duction. 
men, Plan your training program immediately. 


Train your maintenance men. 'Train- 
ed men mean better maintenance. A 


planned training program will improve 


your new maintenance personnel and 


keep production rolling. The educa- 
tional literature illustrated on this page, 
supplied by Westinghouse, will help 


There are many ways of keep- . . 
ing maintenance records. The you educate maintenance men. 


important thing is to adopt one 


and be sure it is followed. 


Regular inspections assure 
fewer repairs. 


MAINTENANCE HINTS—A handbook of useful in- 
formation about the care and repair of elec- 
trical equipment. 


MAINTENANCE NEWS-—A periodical that keeps 


maintenance men up to date on current 


methods. 


CHECK CHART—Designed to keep your men re- 
minded of the most frequently required main- 
tenance operations on electrical equipment. 


HUMAN INTEREST POSTERS—Machine operators 
should be cautioned to help keep equipment 
in good condition, To help you keep them 
reminded, Westinghouse offers, for posting on 
war bulletin boards, special “Bull-of-the- 
Woods” posters drawn by J. R. Williams, 
America’s famous industrial cartoonist. 





Shorter repairs 


CHECK YOUR QUANTITIES OF RENEWAL PARTS 
—By keeping adequate supplies of regularly used renewal 
parts you will be prepared to make immediate replacements. 
To supplement your own repair parts stocks, our district 
warehouses carry, ready for immediate delivery—ample 
stocks of those parts most subjected to wear. 


CHECK YOUR RANGE OF RENEWAL PARTS—By 
stocking renewal parts for more equipment, more of your 
machines can be put back into service quicker. 


CHECK THE CONDITION OF SPARE EQUIPMENT 
—Whenever equipment is taken out of service because of 
failure, have it reconditioned at once, renewing all burned 
or worn parts, and hold it in stock for future use. Have a 
survey made in your plant now of all old equipment. 


USE WESTINGHOUSE “FIELD ENGINEERING 
AND SERVICE”—Westinghouse engineers are available 
to help diagnose trouble and arrange for needed repairs in 


your plant. Portable field equipment assures accurate results. 


We Westinghouse 


Skilled craftsmen are available for major repair 
work to be done in your own plant. 





Check all worn equipment and recondition it at 
once. Minor repairs now, eliminate major ones later. 


Stocks of renewal parts are at wartime capacity in 
each of 17 Westinghouse parts warehouses. 





AND FOR REPAIRS 


THAT LAST LONGER... 





AN IMPORTANT PART 





OF THE Sie MAINTE- 





NANCE PROGRAM 





Skilled workers and complete facilities are available 
at 34 Westinghouse manufacturing and repair plants 
to give you prompt service and guaranteed results. 


Jf onger-lasting repairs 


For repairs made outside of your plant, use the 
facilities of Westinghouse. You will gain these 
advantages: 

Availability: There is a Westinghouse repair 
plant near you fully equipped to render fast 
dependable repair service when you need it. 

Precision Equipment: Our repair plants are com- 
pletely equipped with the most modern precision 
equipment for repair work. Equipment of this 
kind is seldom found in repair plants except those 
of the largest electrical manufacturers. 


Proved Methods: The methods employed in all 


Westinghouse repair plants are the same as used in 


the manufacture of the original equipment. 

Trained Men: All repairs are supervised by 
factory trained craftsmen with years of experience 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture and repair 
of steam and electrical equipment. 

Accurate Testing: All repaired apparatus must 
measure up to rigid factory specifications. Results 
are assured by high frequency testing of coils, 
dynetric balancing, fatigue tests, etc. 

Guaranteed Work: Because of these facilities and 
methods, Westinghouse can give you the same 
guarantee on repaired equipment that you get with 
all new Westinghouse equipment. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


vs 
Westinghouse Electric & er Compan) 
Maintenance Sales, Dept. ‘-**> 

Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send sample copies of FSL 


Maintenance Program li 


terature. 
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Easter Tubing Fabrication 


HELPS INCREASE 


wa 


Speed’s the need today—speed in all types of 
fabrication to increase Production for Victory. 
And speed in fabrication is one of the important 
advantages you'll gain through the use of 
Republic ELECTRUNITE Tubing. 


Because it is consistently uniform in diameter, 
wall thickness, concentricity, strength, weight, 
ductility and scale-free surface—because it is uni- 
formly close in tolerance—this electric resistance 
welded tubing increases workability throughout 
every step of production. 


The basket type litter for the U. S. Navy shown 
above is only one of the many Production for 


Republic 


Victory items in which ELECTRUNITE Tubing 
is playing an important part. You may have 
others to produce in which tubing is essential 
for a combination of strength and light weight 
—or for other needs. 


If so, ELECTRUNITE engineers are ready to 
help you—in selecting the right tubing and in 
adapting your methods of fabrication to realize 
most efficient production. Write us. 


AND TUBES DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division + Niles Steel Products Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division + Culvert Division + Truscon Steel Company 
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ELECTRUNITE 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED TUBING 


Also Boller Tubes +++ Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 













: @ Thousands of plants vital to our War 
; | Effort, faced with the need of further 
ie " increasing production even after plant ca- 


pacities have been taxed to their apparent 
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Industrial Trucks: In some instances assem- 


STEEL MILLS bly lines are speeded up by a faster handling 
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of parts...In others, congested aisles are 
», kept clear, and efficiency of machines 
' ie increased by bringing work directly to the 






operator ...In many plants Baker Trucks 
, are making more floor space available’ for 

production by two or three-high tieimg in 

storage, or by yard storage of bulky mate- 

rials... In still others, faster loading or un- 

loading of cars eliminates a segi@ws bottle- , 
AIRCRAFT PLANTS neck. All this is dgne without afliing to over- , WAREHOUSES 

. head — usually@@@sts are greatly reduced. :, ” = 

If you are expanding, or need more produc- ‘ Le 
tion from yOur present plan, call your near- J 4 Ng 
est Baker, Representative> or write us direct. | rf 
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‘AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 
FOOD PLANTS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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"Ty cae proved in use by leading 
utilities and turbine manufac- 
turers, new Shell Turbo Oil meets 
all three requirements of modern 
turbine lubrication... 


RUST PREVENTION 
SUPERIOR OXIDATION STABILITY 
MINIMUM FOAMING TENDENCY 
Before you sweeten or drain and 
change oil, get the details on the 
new Shell Turbo Oil. Call in Shell 
today! 


Or my 
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FROM THE | BINDING DEPARTME NT 


HOW, 


It may be in your answers to these ten questions:— 
_ Am | using the most suitable wheel for the job? 


_ Am | using the largest possible wheel, both in diam- 
eter and thickness, that is practicable? 


_Am | traversing the job on a cylindrical grinder 
when the plunge cut method might be employed? 


_What about the whee! speed? Could the speed 
be increased for this job in the interest of greater 
production? 

. ls my method of handling’ work the most efficient? 

_ Are the measuring devices modern—of the time- 
saving type? 


. Are my grinding wheels trued and dressed by meth- 
ods which effect economy in production? 


_ Am | using the proper work speed, table speed and 
rate of in-feed of wheel? 


The type and mixture of coolant is important to pro- 


duction. | wonder if mine is correct for the job? 


_ ls the operator a suitable person, properly trained 
to get the most out of this job? 


Consult a Norton Engineer; he has the answers 


SRASIVES 








STRAIGHTENING 2% 


@ On heavy jobs like this, Steelweld Bending Presses 
truly demonstrate their quality. Straightening heavy, 
heat-treated armor plate having a tensile strength of 
170,000 pounds per square inch, requires tremendous 
power. Every part of the machine must be built to 
take it. 


The machine runs continuously at 20 to 40 or more 
strokes per minute depending upon plate thickness. Every 
stroke of the ram hits at full tonnage capacity. 100 or 
perhaps several hundred strokes are required as condition 
of plate demands. 


GET THIS BOOK! 


MANUFACTURERS OF + CLEVELAND CRANES 


ARMOR PLATE 


Dozens of Steelwelds have been purchased for armor 
plate work because production-minded executives have 
found they will perform month in and month out, 24 hours 
a day unflinchingly. 

The extra heavy construction that makes Steelwelds so 
desirable for this work, is also advantageous for many 
bending and forming operations. If you work with mild 
steel, alloy steel, monel or other metals of high tensile 
strength, whether light or heavy gauge, it will pay you to 
check into the many possibilities of Steelweld Bending 
Presses. 


THE GLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


STEELWELD MACHINERY DIVISION 
1125 BAST 283 nn STREET * WICKLIFFE. On10. 
* CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL © STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 
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STANDS 


Today, more than ever before, 
Monarch inspectors realize the im- 
perative necessity of positive proof 
that each Monarch lathe is right 
before it leaves our plant. They know 
that on each lathe’s performance de- 
pends delivery of vital fighting 
material. 

So night and day, through three 
shifts, “The Phantom Gear” stands 
guard over each inspection process. 
This spirit, which for years has in- 
spired Monarch men to do their jobs 
better, has enlisted in our armed 
forces. It now stimulates our con- 
stantly increasing rate of production, 
and it sees to it that every Monarch 


i 


~ 


lathe stands up to its job of helping 
to build and maintain planes and 
ships and tanks and guns. 
* * * 

Monarch lathes today are of the 
same high quality in accuracy 
and performance that established 
our leadership in lathe building. 
They meet without faltering the 
continuous operation that is 
being demanded of them, with- 
out time out for maintenance 
and repairs. They'll be ready, 
when this war is won, to return 
to peacetime duties, to help pro- 
duce more goods for more people, 
at lower cost. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY : « « SIDNEY - OHIO 
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uniform high quality 
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®BullDog BUStribution 
Duct ... a bus-bar type power 
source for industrial areas, 
made in standardized sections, 
with “plug-in” devices serving 
branch circuits or individual 
machines. Permits changeovers 
without wasted materials or 
lost time. 









@ BullDog Universal Trol-E-Duct 
... makes plant lighting fully flexible, as 
individual lighting units can instantly be 


@ N.E.P. Surface Raceways .. . for 
factory offices and other areas requiring 
easily changed wiring to business ma- 


For every quick changeover you’re making today, 


So, whether you’re modernizing or building, make 
sure your power and light circuits are planned 
to facilitate fast changes in the arrangement of 
machines. Ask your GRAYBAR representative to help 
you or your contractor choose the type of electrical 
distribution system that’s most flexible for meeting 
both present and future needs. 








shifted as the work requires with no 
wiring changes or delay. Twist-out plugs 
can be used anywhere along the line. 





chines, desk lamps, etc. Made in a 
variety of types, including metal mold- 
ing, Xtensionduct, and plug-in strip. 











there’ll be other changeovers tomorrow. New plants 
as well as old may be called on to make fast changes 
in production to meet the nation’s needs. 





® BullDog Industrial Trol- 
E-Duct .. . for production lines 
or assembly benches; powers 
portable tools from mobile 
take-off “trolleys” supported by 
the duct. Gives instant flexibil- 
ity to plant operations without 
extra work for the maintenance 


department. 









@ Also rigid conduit, thin-wall conduit, 
flexible metallic cable, building wire, wir- 
ing devices for every industrial need .. . 
all distributed by GRAYBAR in accord- 
ance with current priority regulations. 
Just call your GRAYBAR representative. 
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N EWS “In spite of the cry ‘not enough 

steel’, it is not possible that 
there can be any shortage of supply for the war 
program,” declared Walter S. Tower, president, 
American Iron and Steel Institute, addressing 
the group last Thursday (p. 38). “There are 
indications that ability to make steel for war 
purposes will be in excess of ability of fabricat- 
ing industries to convert steel products into 
ships, aircraft, guns, tanks, trucks and projec- 
tiles.” This assurance is in sharp contrast to 
a charge of “criminal neglect to expand the steel 
industry” made by the United Steelworkers of 
America. The “USA-CIO”, meeting at the same 
time as the institute, “‘waived” premium pay- 
ments for Saturdays and Sundays in a 40-hour 
stretch—“in the interests of national unity” 
(p. 68), but held to its demand for a wage 
increase. 

After all, management’s problems under the cir- 
cumstances are simple compared with those con- 
fronting the government. Should new war plant 
construction (p. 41) be checked or stopped? 
What is the best course to pursue in the trans- 
portation problem (p. 51) as it affects armament 
centers such as Detroit? 

National Metal Trades Association's job-rating 
plan has been installed in 325 plants, covers 
many occupations, as reported in the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting (p. 66). Freezing wages 
by classification, it was said, would be more 
equitable than freezing wages “as of a certain 
date.” The porcelain enameling industry met 
in Cincinnati (p. 62) and considered ways and 
means of converting its heat-treating facilities 
to war work. . 

Thirty-six steel executives (p. 47) have been 
appointed to four OPA advisory committees. Re- 
sources Protection Board (p. 47) has been estab- 
lished by WPB to evaluate relative importance 
of industrial plants, installations and their mili- 
tary possibilities. Production Requirements 
Plan specialists have been assigned to regional 
WPB offices (p. 47) to facilitate change-over to 
the plan by more companies June 30. Used Con- 
struction Machinery Section has been set up 
(p. 46) in the Division of Industry Operations. 


PRODUCTION 


Launching of two 
more U. S. Steel 


Corp. ore vessels (p. 59) was a feature of Mari- 
time Day. Armor plate output by a leading pro- 
ducer will be tripled (p. 43) this year. Current 
steel ingot rate (p. 43) is off %-point to 99 per 


this issue of STEEL 


cent. Wing Tips (p. 54) reports assembly of 
Flying Fortresses 70 per cent ahead of sched- 
ule. RCA'’s “Beat the Promise” campaign (p. 34) 
has increased production 160 per cent. Army- 
Navy Star (p. 64) has been established to re- 
ward machine tool companies for meritorious 
service. 


TECHN | CA L G. S. Evans presents 

details of recent de- 
velopments in desulphurizing cast iron. He tells 
(p. 82) how rapid metallurgy makes use of the 
cupola, bessemer converter and electric furnace. 
About 70 per cent of the sulphur and phosphor- 
ous are removed by ladle treatment. 

Monorail handling system (p. 90) with indi- 
vidual branch lines for each machine saves both 
time and money in handling heavy pieces of steel 
in a die shop. 

“What can I do to speed war production?” is 
answered by Frederick B. Heitkamp. This mes- 
sage (p. 76) from a man in the midst of war 
production problems has much of value for all 
of us. 

More precise calculation of stresses enables 
boat crane booms to be designed and constructed 
of welded tubular members (p. 96) in such a 
manner as to cut 6000 pounds from weight of a 
typical boom. Tubular sections, combined with 
gusset plates, fully utilize strength of the weld 
metal and load all portions of the boom uni- 
formly. 

Automatic spray pickling cuts heat-treating 
costs by combining continuous annealing fur- 
naces with equipment for pickling, washing and 
drying the work in one continuous operation 
(p. 78). Such a setup offers an important means 
for reducing amount of handling involved. 


Professor Macconochie continues STEEL’s forg- 
ing series by presenting (p. 72) an analysis of 
modern forging furnaces, including latest types 
of rotary-hearth and electrically heated models. 
An important new development is the combina- 
tion burner which burns both gas and oil simul- 
taneously. 


MA RKETS OPA has established maxi- 
mum prices on bolts, nuts, 
screws and rivets (p. 127), and has reduced stock 
sizes from 450,000 to 250,000. 
Permission to two steelmakers to charge 
prices above ceiling have been withdrawn by 
OPA (p. 128). 









“There IS Something 
you can do to 
get STEEL more quickly! 


Steel deliveries are a problem! Stocks are depleted, mill deliveries 
delayed, priorities strictly enforced, demands heavier as war production 
intensifies! But there is something you can do about it—several things, 
in fact! Work closely with Ryerson on your requirements, and follow the 


common sense rules of action. 


1 Make sure of your priority status. 


(a) If you are engaged in direct war pro- 
duction and require immediate stock ship- 
ments from time to time, be sure to properly 
extend to us applicable priority ratings. 
This should be done by extending any 
blanket rating in the manner required by 
the blanket under which you are operating 
or by properly endorsing purchase orders, 
as in the case of priority ratings based on 
certificates. 


(b) If you are not directly engaged in war 
production work, check up on the proper 
rating for your repair and maintenance 
requirements, because effective after May 4, 
a new order, amendment No. 4, supplemen- 
tary to General Preference Order M-21-b, 
establishes closer control and greater 
limitations on the distribution of steel. 


2 Because of the importance of following 
Government regulations to the letter, make 
sure that your orders are formally en- 
dorsed, using the proper forms when nec- 


essary. This will preclude the possibility 
of further correspondence that might de- 
lay shipment, or prior sale of material. 


3 When possible, send orders — not in- 
quiries. This is entirely safe because of the 
long-established Ryerson one-price policy. 
It is possible the steel, if in stock, might 
be sold while we are answering your 


inquiry. 
4 Whenever practicable, state what alternate 


sizes, shapes, or types of steel you can 
use if the desired steel is not in stock. 


& It is also helpful to indicate the size or 
length to which the steel will be cut so 
that we may fit your requirements to avail- 
able sizes and lengths when regular sizes 
and lengths are not in stock. 


We are most anxious to help you with 
every problem of steel procurement or 
application, during these critical days! 
Do not hesitate to keep closely in 
touch with us. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC.- CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE - DETROIT: ST. LOUIS - BUFFALO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - JERSEY CITY - PHILADELPHIA 
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A SYSTEM STRONG IN WAR, STRONGER IN PEACE! 








Last Thursday President Walter S. Tower told members of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute that the "United States alone has been pro- 
ducing recently each month about as much steel as Japan probably is 
able to produce in a year. Your industry can make every six days as 
much as Italy can make in six months, and it is producing at nearly 
three times the probable rate of all the European industry which is 
under German control or is available to Germany." 


"To put it another way," stated Mr. Tower, "the United States alone 
has double the critical material strength, measured in tons of steel, 
that is now possessed by all the enemy countries." 


This superiority is vital to victory. Without the facilities for 
making these unprecedented tonnages of steel, this nation could not 
even contemplate, much less achieve, its ambitious goals for war 
production in 1942 and 1943. Few persons realize how these goals 
dwarf the actual performance in World War I. Here are the com- 
parisons: 











Approximate President's President's 

U.S. Output Goal Goal 

World War I 1942 1943 
SO: oa © 6 eee ow *e 500 45,000 75,000 
Piemes «cee cecevee 12,000* 60,000 125,000 
Ships, toms « « « « « « « 4,000,000 8,000,000 15,000,000 





* About 8000 of these were training planes. 


That we can count upon enough steel to make in one year 90 times as 
many tanks, five times as many planes and twice as many tons of ships 
as we turned out in the war period of 1917-18 is not due to happen- 
stance. The iron and steel industry is efficient, strong and in a 
large measure prepared for this emergency job because in years gone 
by men had courage and vision enough to invest their time, money and 
skill in private competitive enterprise. 


In recent years, the system under which they made the iron and steel 
industry strong has been under severe attack. It merits better treat- 
ment. It deserves to be studied, improved, understood and protected. 


Cherish it, and after it has won the war it will be ready to win the 
peace! 


EE KMeniie 


Editor-in-chief 





AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 






RCA’s Amazingly Successful 


“Beat The Promise” 


er-up, let’s-get-going campaign 

for increasing production,’ one 
of the most spectacular is the “Beat 
the Promise” program being con- 
ducted by the RCA Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Camden, N. J., at its home and four 
branch plants employing. more than 
20,000 men and women. While it is 
always difficult to compare such 
campaigns, it appears safe to say 
that few, if any, have topped it in 
effective results. It is a program 
that today is probably attracting 
more wide-spread interest than any 
other company-sponsored activity of 
its kind in the country. 

This program has been going on 
since early last fall, with enthu- 
siasm still.running high and with 
no special let-up in sight. Thus it 
is different from so many such pro- 
grams, which have their moment of 
brilliant light only to fade into a 
darkness deeper and blacker than 
ever before. 

What then are its special features 
and what is sustaining it? Clearly 
there are evidences of less fanfare 
as time goes on, and that is as it 
should be for even that can be main- 
tained to a point where it fails to 
register and in time grows boring. 
Besides, the broad strategy has been 
laid out, the program duly launched, 
and the employes thoroughly famil- 
iarized with the fundamental objec- 
tives. 

However, this does not imply that 
fanfare is being dropped—far from 
it. For notwithstanding the fact 
that the country is now at war and 
that patriotism is a potent stimu- 
lating force in itself, certain con- 
tinued dramatization and color are 
necessary. Despite growing appre- 
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ciation of the military odds to be 
overcome, and quickly, if the war is 
to be won at all, and of the impor- 
tance of peak production to this end, 
much has to be done in keeping be- 
fore the individual his part in con- 
tributing to the main objective of 
winning the war and in keeping 
mind and spirit as buoyant as pos- 
sible. Morale building activities 
(although of a somewhat different 
order) are essential to military 
forces; so, likewise, does the com- 
pany contend, are they essential to 
soldiers of production in warding off 
monotony of routine and thus stim- 
ulating mental and physical alert- 
ness. 

But any program to be kept go- 
ing effectively by whatever degree 
or type of dramatization and fan- 
fare must, of course, be conceived 
on sound principles in the begin- 
ning. To the average American, at 
least, competition is very much the 
breath of life. Consequently, it is 
not surprising that the cornerstone 
—in fact the whole foundation—of 
the RCA program lies in the devel- 
opment of the competitive spirit in 
both individual and group ecfforts— 
and in co-operation and team work 
to give it full effectiveness. 

Plants, divisions and departments 


(ampaipe , 


are lined up on a soundly competi- 
tive basis. Each of the five plants 
of RCA is judged by its perform- 
ance (1) against its production 
schedule; (2) in relation to perform- 
ance of other plants; and (3) in sub- 
mitting the largest number of ac- 
ceptable suggestions for improving 
efficiency and economy of operation. 

Divisions and departments are 
judged on the same performance, 
except that they are pitted, respec- 
tively, against other divisions and 
departments of the same plant in 
which they are located. As for the 
individual, each is judged by his 
over-all effort and the number of 
suggestions accepted. 

All this may appear a bit simple, 
and especially when it is considered 
that the idea itself is no more than 
the recognition of a long-accepted 
principle. Yet to work it out in 
practical detail for an orzanization 
of 20,000 and then to sell it and keep 
it well sold to these 20,000 is a job 
of sizable dimensions. 

That the task has not been even 
more formidable may be attributed 
to a well-established personnel re- 
lationship which provides for free 
exchange of ideas between manage- 
ment and employes; employe train- 
ing and educational courses; a high- 
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as much 


as 160 per cent 


.... by combining a soundly conceived plan, based on competition, 
with a colorful and highly dramatized means for presenting and 


keeping it continually before the workers. 


Exceptionally efficient 


suggestion system results in 18 per cent of all suggestions submitted 
being adopted and rewarded 


ly developed employe suggestion 
system; various organized social 
and athletic activities; and a regu- 
larly published company house or- 
gan, supplemented by special ‘bulle- 
tins and addresses over plant com- 
munications systems by executives 
on developments of spot interest to 
the employes. These and other fea- 
tures all tended to build up a cordial 
and understanding relationship. 

“en, too, upon the outbreak of 
wa> in Europe in September, 1939, 
lom range plans were laid against 
the time when the country might 
be c’ tled upon to divert its facilities 
and manpower to war production, 
as has since come to pass. Only re- 
cently the last of its civilian phono- 
graph-radio instruments was pro- 
duced and presented with due cere- 
mony to W. L. Batt Sr., director, 
Materials Division, War Production 
Board, who, in turn, presented it to 
the Warm Springs Foundation, 
Georgia. . 

From the first, the fine hand of 
advertising and enlightened person- 
nel policy has been seen through- 
out. In fact, the whole program has 
been under the _ supervision of 
Thomas F. Joyce, vice president in 
charge of public relations and inter- 
nal education, of whom it has been 
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said it is difficult to determine 
whether he is an advertising man 
engaged in personnel work or a 
personnel man engaged in advertis- 
ing. Certainly, whichever may be 
the case, he has blended the two 
well for he has employed advertis- 
ing methods to sell increased pro- 
duction to employes, a thing he 
could not possibly have done with- 
out a keen insight into personnel 
relationships. 

Organization followed weeks of 
careful planning, with a _ central 
committee set up in Camden and 
with similar campaign units set up 
at each of the company’s other four 
plants—those in Harrison, N. J.; 
Bloomington, Ind.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; and Hollywood, Calif. Ad- 
vance interest was engendered by 
the mysterious use of the symbol: 
Dash, three dots; and behind the 
use of this particular symbol, inci- 
dentally, is the story of E. T. Jones, 
engineering products advertising 
manager and an old-time wireless 
operator, who noted that the reverse 
of the three dots and a dash of the 
“Vy” for Victory stood for “B” for 
“Beat the Promise”. 

Thus it was that in mid-August 
last year each employe received with 
his pay check a radiogram signed 

















Fig. 1|—Departmental production chart 
is important in keeping workers in- 


formed as to their standing. “Ahead 
cr “Behind” strip is interchangeable 
numbers are changeable; tug-of-war 
figures are on a strip which is movable 
to left or right underneath the marker. 
Lower messages can be changed 


Fig. 2—"Squeegee” is one of cartoon 
characters created for the campaign 
Here he is shown with his “little 


helpers 


the fifth columnist 
‘dont's 


Fig. 3—"Squeegée 
points up, some 


Fig. 4—"Squeegee” turns out to be a Jap 


by G. K. Throckmorton, then. presi- 
dent and now chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, calling attention 
to this symbol as “something that 
has tremendous. significance to the 
U.S.A., you and me. You and I will 
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see it, hear it, strive for it and learn 
more about it soon.” 

Then shortly after, patriotic post- 
ers in full color containing only the 
large letter “B” with the code symbol 

dash, three dots—were conspicu- 
ously placed in all plants of the 
company. Large signs appeared on 
sidewalks and outdoor  bul!etin 
boards for blocks around each plant. 
So-called “teaser” spots of 14 seconds 
each were bought on radio programs 
broadcast over local plant areas for 
community as well as employe in- 
terest was desired. Local news- 
papers carried small ads, and for 
several days in each plant vicinity 
factory whistles tooted off the dash, 
three dots signal, with those of 
neighboring as well as company 
plants joining in the spirit and the 
din. “B” stickers were placed on 
all inter-office correspondence and 
on all outgoing mail at all plants, 
and employes received “B” buttons. 

Thus, by working on the curiosity 
of all, an enormous amount of initial 
interest was stimulated. Then three 
days before the inaugural rallies 
which were staged outside of each 
plant, the first edition of the Beat- 
The-Promise News, a. semi-monthly 
campaign publication, was issued, 
outlining in general detail the new 
program and its purposes. And 
soon the race was on. 

These inaugural rallies, it is worth 
noting, set a pattern for the many 
weekly rallies which have followed 
insofar as they were brief (only 15 
minutes so as not to defeat the very 
purpose for which they were in- 
tended) and colorful, both figura- 
tively and literally, with flags, bunt- 
ing, bands, mass singing and other 
features to inspire enthusiasm. 

On these programs have appeared 
many high ranking government and 
military officials and radio stars. 
Special features, such as athletic 
drills, dramatic demonstrations of 
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various types of military equip- 
ment, merit awards by Army and 
Navy officials and other notables, 
flag raisings, and so forth, have all 
contributed to these affairs. 

In addition to these rallies are 
formal plant inspections by Army 
and Navy officials, much campaign 
literature, and publicity of various 
descriptions—all designed to keep 
enthusiasm at the boiling point. 
There are regularly scheduled music 
periods during which plant sound 
systems play recordings of various 
martial airs and other music. Here 
mention may be made of two of the 
company’s campaign songs: “RCA’s 
Gonna Beat the Promise” sung to 
the tune of “Casey Jones,” and 
“We’re Gonna Have To Slap the 
Dirty Little Jap”. 

Excellent for their morale im- 
provement has been the innovation 
of playing over the plant communi- 
cation’s loud-speaker system record- 
ings of interviews with RCA men 
now in the service. For instance a 
typical interview greetings to the 
service man’s friends in the plant, 
some details of his experiences with 
RCA products in the field, ending 
with the suggestion to watch all 
soldered joints for they depend on 
their communications equipment. 

Originally a month’s leeway be- 
tween each campaign was planned 
for organizing and developing new 
features for the next. But now with 
the country in the thick of war, 
these interim periods are out for the 
duration. Rather, in a broad sense, 
the program will continue without 
break and with various changes in 
slogans, posters, buttons, campaign 
stunts, and so forth, as the occasion 
may require. The first major cam- 
paign was “Beat the Promise”, 
which was then followed by one call- 
ing for all employes to “Put the 
Squeeze on the Japanese”—but by 
“beating the promise”, a phrase that 
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in one form or other will probably 
stick with the program. 

The most coveted prize in each 
campaign is the president’s flag, 
which is awarded each month to 
the plant that has done the best job 
in the preceding month. For the di- 
visions and departments there are 
special symbols of recognition for 
top performance which are award- 
ed each week. When a division or 
department is successful in retain- 
ing it for four times during a cam- 
paign, it keeps the award. 

During the first campaign these 
symbols were large cut-outs of 
Uncle Sam extending congratula- 
tions. Later they were followed by 
large posters of Uncle Sam dressed 
for work, thanking the department 
for its help. 

For the individual, merit decora- 
tions are given to all members of 
the department which succeeds in 
Beating the Promise for four weeks. 
In the first campaign, it was a bar 
decoration; and for each additional 
two weeks of top performance a 
star was added. Full honors (three 
stars) were won for such accom- 
plishment for 10 out of the 13 
'VCeKS. 

Incidentally, at the end an effort 
was made to recover all decorations, 
except from those who had won full 
honors. However, a 100 per cent re- 
covery proved difficult—in fact, 
downright impossible. For instance, 
when an employe’s young son had 
taken possession and was proudly 
wearing it to school, or when an 
employe had passed his “frat pin” 
along to his girl friend—well, there 
was simply nothing to be done. 

As a matter of fact, the company 
found it couldn’t get priorities on 
the type of metal used for the bar 
decoration, anyway, so for the next 
campaign chevron pins were used. 
There are three types of these 
chevron pins—one with a single 
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chevron for outstanding effort for 
the first three weeks, another with 
two for six weeks, and the third 
with three chevrons'for nine weeks. 

For the individual also there are 
suggestion awards, but more will be 
said about this important phase 
later. Suffice it to say for the mo- 
ment that, based on a long-standing 
system, cash awards are made for 
all accepted suggestions for better- 
ing manufacturing methods; mate- 
rial conservation; safety; and so 
orth. 

In ail major campaigns, office 
workers win their merit decorations 
by submitting suggestions. In the 
first drive, for instance, a $10 sug- 
gestion won the medal. Each $3 
suggestion up to three earned a 
star for the medal, while a $20 sug- 
gestion or better won the complete 
decoration. 

Then during these major cam- 
paigns, there are special merchan- 
dise awards over and above the cash 
awards, and usually some extra 
special incentive. This winter, Flor- 
ida vacations were awarded to the 
ten hourly-rated employes and to the 
five salaried employes who sub- 
mitted the best suggestions in their 
respective groups. 

In April there was a special drive 
for over-all suggestions and for 
ideas on waste elimination. This 
drive got off to a good start with a 
series of rallies, including an Army 
Day rally at which a message was 
addressed to General MacArthur 
and another at which William L. 
Batt was the featured guest. Hence 
the April suggestion drive slogan— 
“Let’s Go to ‘Batt’ for General Mac- 
Arthur”. 


Yes, there is a let-up in the gen- 
eral fanfare, but at times it is hard 
to discern. 


Among the more notable drama- 
tizing effects used thus far was the 
character called Squeegee, “the 
worst fifth-columnist of them all”. 
Behind his smiling mask and out- 
stretched hand and draped in an 
American flag, he was portrayed as 
a dastardly little devil with a dag- 
ger behind his back, symbolizing 
waste, delay, carelessness and what- 
ever else might be conceived of as 
interfering with an all-out effort— 
and judging from accomplishments 
at the RCA plants from the very 
first, his existence soon became one 
round of frustration. 


He appeared in life-size cut-outs rT =r 


with appropriate blurb balloons such 
as “Why pamper any machine? If 
it breaks you can rest!”—“Work 
with me, pal! Let’s waste, delay and 
be careless!”—‘“Shake, pal! Let’s 
kill some _ time!”—"“ _ take a 
chance! Why bother aSking!”—and 
various others. He was the subject 
of many company cartoons, with the 
series finally climaxed by the 
rogue’s unmasking — and guess 
what! He was a Jap! 

Then in scarcely no time at all 
things began to shape up—and the 
Jap was it. The “squeeze” slogan 
for the next campaign, the “Slap 
the Jap” song, Jap posters, Jap 
stickers, large Jap cut-outs, Jap car- 
toons and Jap stunts. 


One fair day this spring a “Jap” 
parachutist was spotted by a low- 
flying plane on the roof of one of 
the RCA buildings in Camden—and 
was he “captured”? We'll say so 
by a whole flock of RCA war work- 
ers, plus some soldiers who hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity. 


Perhaps the company could be 
pardoned for pointing to the effec- 
tive use of plant sound communica- 
tions not only in these campaigns 
but in the normal routine of its per- 
sonnel relationships. For all mass 
gatherings, and for those of its em- 
ployes who cannot attend because 
of their work, they are regarded as 
indispensible. For discussion of 
many important matters bearing on 
the economic status of the employes 
or major changes in official person- 
nel or policy, to say nothing of per- 
tinent spot news on campaign or 
more routine company matters, 
sound communications have proved 
invaluable. The company has long 
made it a policy to get to its em- 
ployes as quickly as possible on 
many such questions so as to fore- 
stall gossip and rumors, which may 
distort the true facts and cause un- 
due agitation or concern. 


For instance in the early stages of 
changeover from civilian to war 
work, the sound communication sys- 
tem was used to fine advantage in 
reassuring employes and in prepar- 
ing them for what lay ahead. Then 
there are various every day uses 
such as paging, music periods, and 
so forth. Incidentally, music pe- 
riods are observed daily at RCA 
plants from 7 to 7:29 a.m., 12 to 


(Please turn to Page 80) 


Fig. 5—Cutout of Uncle Sam extending congratulations is presented to winning 
department by company official—and do the workers like it? 


Fig. 6—This striking “Don't Be A Bottleneck” poster really gets workers’ attention 


Fig. 7—Top, action posters like these serve to focus workers’ attention on the battle 

of production. Many different posters are used and their location continually 

changed to keep them working most effectively. Center, conservation of materials 
is another topic that receives effective poster treatment at RCA 


Fig. 8—One of many effective posters that get the workmen interested in submit- 
ting suggestions for improving production 
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Steel Supplies Adequate for All War 


Needs, Declares Tower; Overall 


Allocation Unwise, Says Adams 


Nation now has twice steelmaking strength of its enemies, Institute presi- 


dent points out; Retiring WPB steel chief analyzes Washington proposal to 


NEW YORK 

OVERALL allocation of iron and 
steel products would be both. un- 
wise and impractical, C. E. Adams, 
retiring chief of the WPB Iron and 
Steel Branch, told 800 members at- 
tending the fifty-first general meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
here, May 21. 

Mr. Adams pointed out that steel 
products are made in thousands of 
sizes, shapes and specifications in 
hundreds of mills, most of which 
have differing size and quality 
range. 

Effective administration of a com- 
plete allocation program would re- 
quire the services of a much larger 
and experienced staff 

This personnel could be obtained 
only from the industry itself be- 
cause it would be impossible to 
train men for the work within any 
reasonable time. The industry al- 
ready is suffering from conscrip- 
tion of manpower and further dele- 
tion of experienced men would have 
ill effects on production and effi- 
ciency and would defeat the very 
purposes of the program. 

Mr. Adams said one of the major 
' faults of the priorities program has 

been that ratings have been granted 
on a basis of delivery desired rather 
than on the basis of importance of 
the end product and the end use. 

His experience as chief of the 
branch, Mr. Adams said, has proved 
to him that the majority of con- 
structive ideas regarding steel pro- 
duction and distribution have come 
from members of the industry, 
“who are sufficiently detached from 
vertical chart responsibilities to dis- 
tinguish the forest from the trees.” 

Walter S. Tower, institute presi- 
dent, said that in spite of the cry 
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allocate all products 


“not enough steel” it is not possi- 
ble that there can be any actual 
shortage of supply for the war pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, he con- 
tinued, there are indications that 
ability to make steel for war pur- 
poses will be in excess of the abil- 
ity of fabricating industries to con- 
vert steel products into ships, air- 
craft, guns, tanks, trucks, projec- 
tiles and other war materials. 

Rationing and scant supplies will 
of course be accepted, in steel as in 
other materials, if they are neces- 
sary and imposed by war condi- 
tions. In too many cases, Mr. 
Tower pointed out, no explanation 
of such necessity has been given 
or appears to be forthcoming. 


No Inflation in Steel Prices 


“If the present elaborate system 
of priorities were operating effec- 
tively, an order relating to these 
400 items (M-126) would not be 
necessary. If the system is not 
effective, no such order offers any 
adequate remedy.” 

Mr. Tower praised the steelmak 
ers for their part in producing 
great quantities of war materials 
in the face of adverse circum- 
stances. 

“In spite of higher and rigid 
costs of production, steelmakers 
have turned another year without 
any general increase in prices of 
their products. While the average 
level of wholesale prices has risen 
30 per cent since September, 1939, 
the composite of steel prices is up 
less than 1 per cent. There has 
been no contribution to inflation 
here. It would be fortunate, in- 
deed, if the same could be said for 
farm prices and for wages ... 


“In gearing its plants and activi- 


ties to war conditions your indus- 


try has written another brilliant 
chapter in a long record of achieve- 
ment. It is an accomplishment of 
which you may well be proud. 

“In looking at what has been 
done during the year it is natural 
to inquire how performance here 
compares with possibilities in the 
enemy countries. The, United States 
alone has been producing recently, 
each month, about as much steel 
as Japan probably is able to pro- 
duce in a year. Your industry can 
make every six days as much as 
Italy can make in six months, and 
it is producing at nearly three 
times the probable rate of all the 
European industry which is under 
German control or is available to 
Germany. To put it another way, 
the United States alone has double 
the critical material strength, meas- 
ured in tons of steel, that is now 
prssessed by all enemy countries. 

“As you all know, a steady ex- 
pansion of facilities has been the 
normal thing in the steel industry 
of this country. It added 20 mil- 
lion tons between 1919 and 1940, 
and a further seven millions since 
the defense program began two 
years ago. An accelerated pro- 
gram of expansion, embracing both 
blast furnaces and_ steelmaking, 
can lift our rate of output, if metal- 
lics- are available, by about 10 per 
cent before the end of next year. 
At the same time, it seems prob- 
able that the steelmaking abilities 
of the enemy countries have been 
shrinking rather .than expanding, 
because of deterioration of equip- 
ment, difficulty of obtaining essen- 
tial materials, inefficiencies of 
transportation and progressive 
wasting of manpower. 

“As a result of this record of 
outstanding achievement, the steel 
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industry is now fully on a war 
basis. Steelmakers know the inti- 
mate dependence of war effort on 
steel supply. Their immediate con- 
cern is to do everything which will 
add to that supply and the war 
effort. 


“The industry now finds itself 
consistently able to make about 
seven million tons of steel per 
month. Still, from some quarters 
there is a constant cry of ‘not 
enough steel.’ There are those who 
berate the industry at every turn, 
evidently in the belief that such 
is the way to find more than 168 
hours in the week or more than 
20.0 pounds in a ton of steel.” 


Shortage of raw materials, es 
pecially scrap and ore, likely will 
place a ceiling over increased pro- 
duction for some time to come, 
Mr. Tower said. 


“The industry began this year 
with a rated capacity of approxi- 
mately 88% million tons. Produc- 
tion to the end of April, just above 
28,000,000 tons, was still short of 
matching that capacity, in spite of 
all efforts to squeeze out every last 
ton. As many in the industry 
know from actual experience, it is 
possible, over sustained periods of 
time, for steel furnaces to exceed 
rated capacity by a margin of 2 
or 3 per cent. But until larger sup- 
plies of metallics, iron ore and 
scrap, can be had, it is doubtful 
whether recourse to all possibili- 
ties will suffice to keep steel ton- 
nage up to the rate prevailing so 
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far this year, or a total of 85,000,- 
000 tons for all of 1942. 

“The first step to assure a larger 
supply of metallics is the approved 
program for construction of blast 
furnaces. As it is planned, that 
program will add approximately 26 
furnaces as and when completed. 
Several of those furnaces should be 
producing pig iron in the latter 
part of this year, if all goes well. 


Priorities Hinder Expansion 


“Lately all has not been going 
well. Too many prioritics for oth- 
er uses rank above those on matc- 
rials and equipment for blast fur- 
naces. Thus the steel industry is 
left dangling between official in- 
sistence that it expand and official 
regulations that hamper construc- 
tion. There is also an open ques 
tion whether the first few of the 
furnaces to be completed will add 
to the total steelmaking materials 
available, or merely serve to bali- 
ance an expected shrinkage in sup- 
plies of scrap. 

“If and when the blast furnace 
program is finished, it is assumed 
that there will be enough steel- 
making iron available to support 
an annual output at the rate of 
approximately 92 to 94 million tons 
of ingots. According to present 
prospects, those figures are not 
likely to be reached before the 
middle of 1944. 

“Under the circumstances, a stec] 
expansion program, planned to add 
some 10 million tons of ingot ca- 


pacity, has little chance of making 
any early contribution to _ steel 
supply for war uses. In fact, it al- 
ready seems doubtful whether that 
program will be completed. 

“The facts suggest, therefore, 
that the war effort over the bal 
ance of this year and well into 
1943 will have little, if any, more 
than the current volume of stcel 
output. This war can be_ fought 
and won with the steel which you 
can now make, if it is wisely ap 
portioned according to actual need. 
Indeed, there are some in the in- 
dustry who question whether ail 
the available steel will be used, 
unless some of the present limita- 
tions on consumption are relaxed. 

“Steel for war plants and for 
their products has helped to make 
real the seemingly impossible. 
Production of war materials is gen 
erally known to be approaching 
almost unbelievable volume. In fact, 
except for ships, so much may 
presently be coming off the vari- 
ous production lines as to be em- 
barrassing, unless some better ways 
of disposal are found than now 
are in sight.” 


Shipments of plates to government 
agencies alone exceeded 500,000 tons 
in March, more than was shipped to 
all consumers last year, Mr. Tower 
said. April and May figures were 
much higher and June will be a 
full 50 per cent above March. 

“Your industry is now making 
nearly twice the tonnage of plates 
that all the rest of the world can 
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roll. Your plate figure next month is 
likely to be a million tons. 

“Lately, plates have been going 
to the shipyards at a rate sufficient 
to make much more tonnage of ships 
than the current schedule includes. 
Shipyard stocks of unfabricated 
plates are known to be substantial. 

To resist the forces of wartime 
inflation, Mr. Tower declared, the 
steelmaker is hardly a free agent. 
Production schedules to a grqwing 
degree are prescribed. Prices lié un- 
der a ceiling, which may sag, but 
seemingly cannot be lifted. Wages 
face the rulings of a ‘board that 
moves only upward. 

The steelmaker can, however, 
point out the consequences of such 
policies. He can insist that unless 
wages are stabilized, control of steel 
prices, and all other prices, will be 
futile—“as futile as a youth with 
a mouth full of crackers trying to 
whistle while heading into a high 
wind.” 

“The problem of preserving an 
industry where men may be free to 
work ought not to arise in a country 
founded to escape persecution, long 
dedicated to democracy, and recent- 
ly embarked on a titanic effort to 


preserve liberty. Tribute exacted 
for the privilege to work is still per- 
secution. In the minds of many 
managements there must be grave 
misgivings as they ponder the pos- 
sible consequences of decisions 
which they face. Must they be party 
to a guarantee of financial security 
for certain labor organizations, by 
levies from the pay checks of their 
employes, at the very time when a 
host of small businesses and mil- 
lions of men are called upon for 
heavy financial sacrifice? Is the ty- 
ranny of words under which we now 
live too great to resist? 

“As and when the country comes 
out of this war victorious, the num- 


’ ber and the magnitude of the prob- 


lems which will have to be faced 
are perhaps beyond present accurate 
measurement or comprehension. We 
still do not know whether in winning 
this war we may not lose those 
liberties for which we believe the 
war is being fought. We do not know 
what will be government attitude 
toward relaxation of wartime regu- 
lations and rigidities. We can not 
fully appraise the changes at work 
in fundamental relations between 
labor and management.” 


Mr. Tower asserted that with 
frozen costs and inflation taxes, a 
decline in steel prices or in the vol- 
ume of production when the war 
ends could quickly bring acute 
trouble to the industry. 

He then pointed out that the in- 
dustry after the war will find itself 
equipped with facilities and ca- 
pacities for which there will be 
little, if any, use, and that steel will 
be facing competition from the 
lighter metals, aluminum and mag- 
nesium, and from plastics, plywood 
and other materials nutured by the 
war. 

“Yet in spite of all new competi- 
tive elements, it seems inevitable 
that the basic industry will continue 
to be steel.” 

Mr. Tower was re-electéd presi- 
dent of the institute as “were all 
other officers. These includé: B. F. 
Fairless, president, United’ States 
Steel Corp. and Frank Purnell, 
president, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., as vice presidents; Harold 
L. Hughes, vice president, U. S. 
Steel, treasurer; and George S. Rose, 
secretary. J. H. Parker, president, 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 
was elected a director. 





Bessemer Medal Presented to E. G. Grace by British Steel Institute 


E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., was awarded the Bessemer 
Medal, outstanding award in the 
international field of industry, by 
the Iron and Steel Institute of 
Great Britain. Presentation was 
made by Ian F. L. Elliot, left, a 
member of the council of the British 
institute, at the fifty-first meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 

In presenting the award to Mr. 
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Grace, Mr. Elliot said: “In the 
world of steel, the Bessemer Medal 
needs no introduction. In the whole 
field of science and industry, it is 
prized as the supreme recognition of 
the achievements by which men, in 
their time, can contribute to human 
progress. 

“Our institute has accorded to the 
most distinguished representative of 
your great industry the highest 
honor, which lies within its power 


to bestow, in recognition especially 
of his outstanding achievements in 
the world of steel, but also of the 
sure and powerful support, which 
the steel industry of America has 
given to the British industry in its 
time of need.” 

In accepting the Medal, Mr. Grace 
remarked: “It would be ungener- 
ous on my part not to recognize that 
the services attributed to me in the 
British institute’s citation reflect 
both the teamwork of my associates 
in the Bethlehem Steel Co. and of 
the American steel industry as a 
whole in doing our utmost for the 
cause of victory. 

“Good as our performance has 
been, it is not enough to win the 
victory. We must quicken our pace. 
At all times, the various companies 
in the American steel industry must 
unselfishly and wholeheartedly serve 
our government and our allies with- 
out regard to competitive rivalries 
or to anything but the job of maxi- 
mum production to win the war as 
soon as possible.” 

At the same time, Walter S. 
Tower, president of the American 
institute, was presented a diploma 
of honorary membership in _ the 
British institute. 

H. W. Johnson, assistant superin- 
tendent, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
was awarded the American Iron and 
Steel Institute medal for best tech- 
nical paper not already honored. 
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War Plant Expansion To Be Curtailed; 


Emphasis Placed on “Production Now” 


WASHINGTON 
EXPANSION phase of the war 
production program soon will draw 
to a close, decisions made by WPB 
officials within the past few days 
indicate. Emphasis now will be 
placed on the production that can 
be obtained in the remainder of 
1942 and early 1943. 


Projects that originally were 
scheduled for initial output early 
in 1944 probably will be abandoned. 
In fact, WPB officials mention July, 
1943, as the deadline for comple 
tion of new war production plants. 


Some curtailment in the 10,000,- 
000-ton steel expansion program is 
considered certain, although WPB 
officials will not say how much. 
Many of the units already are well 
under way and will not be affected 
by reversal in policy. In other 
cases, however, ground either has 
not been broken, or at least work 
has not progressed far. 

The WPB Planning Board under 
direction of Robert Nathan, chair- 
man, has been conducting a survey 
to determine how much material 
could be conserved for immediate 
war production if projected expan- 
sion programs were halted, and 
he has made a tentative report to 
Donald M. Nelson. 

Basis for the proposed curtail- 
ment is shortage of raw materials 


and the need for direct war materials 
now. The steel industry, for ex- 
ample, has had difficulty in obtain- 
ing enough raw materials to oper- 
ate at its present capacity for 
months. While war demands for 
steel are said by WPB to be greater 
than the supply, the question has 
arisen as to the wisdom of divert- 
ing tonnage needed for direct war 
materials to. -building.. new... plants 
for which raw materials possibly 
could not be obtained. 


War’s Length Clouds Issue 


Most difficult question confront- 
ing the war production agencies 
in deciding how much expansion 
shall be made is that of forecast- 
ing the length of the war. If the 
war is to be short, obviously the 
best policy will be to throw all avail- 
able materials into direct war pro- 
duction now. If the war is to be 
prolonged, expansion of plants 
should be continued to assure long- 
term superiority in capacity to pro- 
duce the materials of war. 

That the problem of materials 
shortages and the allocations of the 
materials available is complex was 
stressed by Mr. Nelson last week. 


“There is a multiplicity of uses 
for all the metals,” the WPB chief- 
tain said before the National Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences in New York. 


“You need a given metal, let us 
say, to make certain direct mili- 
tary items. You also need that met. 
al to make some of the machinery 
with which other military items 
are made. You need it, further- 
more, to build the plants with which 
still other military items are made; 
you may need it in order to produce 
some other raw material which is 
equally vital to successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

“Thus you have a whole set of 
conflicting demands for your metal. 
Above a certain level, all of them 
are equally important. You can’t 
possibly meet all of them, There 
develops, therefore, an extremely 
difficult problem of balance. The 
necessity of making sure that com 
parative needs are adjudged prop- 
erly and that the program as a 
whole is rightly proportioned. 

“For these reasons, no part of 
the war production program stands 
by itself. Your ability to produce 
synthetic rubber, for instance, may 
be limited by such a seemingly un 
related factor as the necessity fo! 
building a big tonnage in merchant 
shipping, because of the steel plate 
needed for boats. The size of our 
ammunition program will have a 
direct effect on the quantity of 
copper which has to be made avail. 
able to the various power plants 
which, in turn, may in part depend 
on the shipping situation along the 
West coast of South America. 

“To add to all of these complexi 
ties there is the pressure of time. 

“Of all the shortages we face, 
the shortage of time is the most 





Steelworkers Meet National Hero in Tube Mill 





CAPT. Hewitt T. Wheless. bomber pilot cited for heroism by President Roosevelt. has been visiting industries throughout 
the country to encourage armament production. Here he is shaking hands. last week. with workers at National Tube Co.'s 
Christy Park plant. McKeesport. Pa. 
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serious. It is comparatively easy 
to figure out how this complex pro- 
duction program can move forward 
to the desired goal eventually— 
but our Army and Navy are in ac- 
tion today, and we know that it 
will do no good whatever to turn 
out a flood of goods a year from 
now if we do not have adequate 
equipment ahd supplies for the 
emergencies that are certain to 
arise this year. We have to meet 
tomorrow’s requirements as well 
as next year’s. Or, to put it in an- 
other way, we have to have both a 


short-range and a long-range goal, 
and proceed toward both of them 
simultaneously. We could make 
practically unlimited plans for pro- 
duction in 1944, if we did not have 
to produce large volumes of goods in 
what remains of 1942. The prob- 
lem of how to get the best use out 
of the material at hand is forever 
complicated by the accompanying 
problem of when it is to be used. 

“From this point on, the crux of 
the war production program will 
be this unending struggle with 
the problem of time and material.” 





——” 





REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 


PRIORITIES — ALLOCATIONS — PRICES 
as published in Section Two of STEEL, April 20, 1942 








—=— 
“M” ORDERS 
M-9.c (Amendment): Copper, effective 
May 15. Permits person having frozen 
brass mill or wire mill products to 
sell them to any brass or wire mill 
without WPB approval. Sales previ- 
ously limited to originating mill. 


Places locks on list A-1l, permitting 
manufacture until May 31. 


M-2l-e (Amended): Tin Plate and Terne 
Plate, effective May 16. Limits use for 
eans and closures, as authorized by 
M-81 and M-104; for baking pans for 
institutions and commercial bakers, 
hot dipped tin plate up to 1.25 Ibs. per 
base box and electrolytic plate up to 
5O lbs.; for dairy equipment, hot 
dipped tin plate up to 3.30 Ibs.; for 
cheese vats, dipped plate up to 11 Ibs. 
per base box; for gas meters, dipped 
plate up to 3.3 Ibs., electrolytic up to 
.5O, short ternes up to 1.30, long ternes 
up to 4 Ilbs.; for oil lanterns, short 
ternes up to 1.3, long ternes to 4; for 
textile spinning cylinders and card 
screens, dipped plate up to 1.25 Ibs. 
Persons with frozen stocks required 
to list holdings with WPB for pur- 
chase and distribution. 

M-40 (Amended): Sperm Oil, effective 
May 16. Establishes complete alloca- 
tion control. Users file PD-481 monthly 
to request delivery. Sperm oil with 
sulphur content less than 10% banned 
in making lubricating or cutting oils 
or compounds. 

M-66 (Amended): Cashew Nut Shell Oil, 
effective May 14, Bans use in making 
brake linings, except for Army and 
Navy. May be used to fill orders rated 
A-2 or higher if oil comes from in- 
ventory. 

M-145: Cocoa, effective May 11. Restricts 
processing of cocoa beans. 

M-148 (Amendment): Exports of Critical 
Material, effective May 15. Removes 
farm equipment from list of materials 
given preferential treatment on export 
to Latin America. This now covered 

( by amendment to L-26. 

M-149: Phosphate Rock, effective May 
11, Removes minimum working inven- 
tory restrictions to permit stock ac- 
quisitions. 

M-1538: Acrylonitrile, effective May 14. 
Establishes complete allocation. Ap- 
plications for deliveries made monthly. 


“P” ORDERS 


P-56 (Amendment): Mines, effective May 
15. Removes reference to gold and 
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silver mines. Such mines previously 
denied high ratings for machinery 
and equipment, but Director of Indus- 
try Operations must approve all re- 
quests for these ratings. 


P-74 (Extension): Heat Treating Fur- 
naces, issued May 11. Extends order 
to June 30, after which date holders 
of ratings must qualify under Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan. 


P-79 (Amendment): Non-metal Contain- 
ers, effective May 16. Rating for de- 
liveries of ferrous material to be used 
in such containers advanced from 
A-7 to A-l-c. 

P-90: Production Requirements Plan. 
Form PD-25X used by firms with an- 
nual business of less than $100,000 
yearly to be discontinued after May 
23. Simplified PD-25A to be used in- 
stead. 

P-106 (Amendment): Copper and Brass 
Mill Maintenance, effective May 14. 
Grants suppliers of maintenance and 
repair materials A-l-c rating to re- 
plenish inventories. Former rating was 
A-3. 


“L” ORDERS 


L-26 (Amendment): Farm Machinery, 
Equipment, effective May 18. Raises 
export quotas from 80% of 1940 vol- 
ume to 112% for all countries except 
Canada. Separate quotas established 
for various items on exports to Can- 
ada. L-26-b, effective May 16, pro- 
vides for disposition of iron or steel 
in excess of requirements. Alloy steel 
on orders rated A-l1-k or higher may 
be sold to Defense Supplies Corp., 
Metals Reserve Co., to a mill for re- 
processing or resale, or upon author- 
ization of Director of Industry Opera- 
tions after application filed on PD-479. 
Other iron or steel may be sold on 
orders rated A-3 or higher. 


L-38: Air Conditioning, Commercial Re- 
frigeration, effective May 15. Prohibits 
installations of new equipment except 
for Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
certain other government agencies, 
Lend-Lease and on orders rated A-9 
or higher issu for specific type of 
equipment. Subsequent manufacturing 
limited to number of items delivered 
on preferred orders in preceding pe- 
riod or to number of unfilled orders. 
Manufacture of beverage dispensers 


For additional revisions and additions 
please see STEEL of April 27, p. 30, May 
4, p. 46, May 11, p. 55, May 18, p. 46. 


and coolers, room coolers, soda foun- 
tains, quick-freeze refrigerators per- 
mitted for 90 days only for Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission. 

L-41 (Amended): Construction, effective - 
May 16. Changes term “defense hous- 
ing” to “war housing.” War housing 
for which preference rating orders of 
P-55 series are issued is exempt from 
provisions of L-41. 

L-51: Anti-Freeze, effective May 14. 
Places production on quota basis. 
Quotas, to be fixed later, expected to 
approximate 50% of amount sold in 
1941. 

L-62 (Amendment): Metal Household 
Furniture, effective May 14. Permits 
use of iron and steel contained in in- 
ventories prior to March 20, provided 
parts are so processed as to be worth- 
less for other purposes. Permits pro- 
duction of Venetian blinds containing 
less than 15 ounces of metal per blind. 
General deadline for stopping metal 
furniture manufacture extended from 
May 31 to June 30. 

L-83 (Amended): Industrial Machinery, 
effective May 18. Extends restrictions 
to dairy, coffee grinding, and food 
slicing and grinding machinery. Per- 
mits production of new machinery for 
stock without authorization. 

L-103: Glass Containers, effective May 
11. Provides for simplified practices 
prohibiting manufacture of glass con- 
tainers not conforming to _ specified 
standards. With a few exceptions, all 
glass container designs must be held 
to existing molds. 

L-117: Heavy Power & Steam Equipment, 
effective May 18. Limits sales and de- 
liveries to government and Lend- 
Lease orders, to orders rated A-9 or 
higher assigned by PD-3 or 3A certifi- 
cates countersigned prior to May 18, or 
by PD-1 or 1A or P-19h order issued 
at any time. 

L-121: Construction Lumber, effective 
May 13. Freezes for 60 days all sales 
and deliveries by large producers of 
softwood “construction” lumber, ex- 
cept to meet needs of Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission. 


PRICE SCHEDULES 


Ne. 136 (Amendment)—Machines and 
Parts, issued May 14. Postpones effec- 
tive date from May 18 to June 1, 1942. 

No. 141—Shearlings, effective May 13. 

No. 142—Summer Seasonal Commodities, 
effective May 18. Provides method for 
determining retail ceiling prices on 
summer merchandise. 

No. 148—Tires and Tubes (Wholesale), 
effective May 18. Establishes maximum 
prices at levels previously applied 
under voluntary agreement with OPA. 

No. 144—Insecticides and Fungicides, 
effective May 18. Provides method for 
determining retail ceiling prices. 

No. 145 — Pickled Sheepskins, effective 
May 23. 

No. 146—Appalachian Hardwood, effec- 
tive May 19 and June 1. 

No. 147—Bolts and Nuts, effective May 
28, 1942. Sets maximum prices for 
bolts, nuts, screws and rivets at Oct. 
1, 1941 levels; fer cap and set screws 
at June 1, 1941 levels. 


R. L. Coe Heads Copper, 
Brass Research Group 


Robert L. Coe, vice president, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., was elected president 
of the Copper and Brass Research 
Association ‘at its twenty-second 
annual meeting, May 22, in Hotel 
Biltmore, New York. He succeeds 
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John A. Coe, president, American 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Others elected: Vice presidents, 
John A. Coe; Wylie Brown, presi- 
dent, Phelps Dodge Copper Prod. 
ucts Corp.; R. E. Day, president, 
Bridgeport Brass Co.; W. M. Goss, 
vice president, Scoville Mfg. Co.; 
and C. L. Smith, treasurer, Nation. 
al Copper & Smelting Co.; treas- 
urer, C. D. Dallas, president, Revere: 
Copper & Brass Inc.; manager, 
T. E. Veltford; secretary, Bertram 
B. Caddle. 


Inland Steel Co. Develops 
New Michigan Ore Mine 


‘First big iron ore operation to 
be started since war was declared 
opened officially at Iron River, 
Mich., by Inland Steel Co. with a 
dedication, Friday, May 29. Ore 
had been struck at the 400-foot 
level. 

Known as the Sherwood mine, 
Inland’s new source of raw mate- 
rials for its blast furnaces at In- 
diana Harbor is the fifth producing 
property in the Lake Superior re- 
gion of which Inland is sole opera- 
tor. It is located a mile and a half 
north of Iron River in the Menom- 
inee range. 


Carnegie To Triple 
Tank Armor Output 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, will complete its tank 
armor plate expansion program 
by the end of this year; tripling 
present capacity for this product, 
J. L. Perry, president, said last 
week. 

The facilities, centered in a plant 
that was operated as a tin mill 
from 1901 to 1940, cost $5,000,000. 
Equipment installed includes: Ten 
15 x 40-foot heat treating furnaces; 
three 17 x 48-foot plate quenching 
tanks; two abrasive plate cleaners; 
two roller leveler units; 18 flame 
cutting machines; 31 flame, soften- 
ing machines; 31 brake presses 
(mechanical flattening presses); 13 
electric overhead traveling cranes; 
15 floor operated cranes; and other 
miscellaneous equipment. 

Each tank armor set produced 
by the plant consists of more than 
30 individual pieces of fabricated 
armor plate, which when assembled 
at the tank arsenal, form the body 
of the tank. 


Breaks 81 Production Records 


American Steel & Wire Co., U. S. 
Steel subsidiary, reports its plants 
broke 81 more production records 
during April. These records were 
on top of 68 records broken in 
March, and made a total of 252 
new high marks established in the 
first four months of 1942. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Down 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots 
last week declined %-point to 99 per cent. Five districts showed lower 
rates, three advanced and four were unchanged. The rate a year was 
100 per cent; two years ago it was 75 per cent, both based on capacity as 


of those dates. 


Youngstown, O.—For the fifth 
week operations held at 94 per cent 
with 74 of the district’s 83 open 
hearths in production and all three 
bessemer converters. 


Central eastern seaboard—Gained 
1 point to 96 per cent on freer flow 
of scrap. 

Chicago—Dropped 1 point to 104 
per cent because of repairs. Only 
one of six plants was below 100 per 
cent. 

Detroit—Receded 3 points to 93 
per cent though one producer con- 
tinued at capacity. 

St. Louis—<Addition of an open 
hearth each by two interests in- 
creased production 4% points to 98 
per cent, the highest rate since the 
middle of November. 

Buffalo—cContinued at 90% per 
cent, pending completion of furnace 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 

May 22 Change 1941 1940 

Pittsburgh . 94 — 2 100.5 73.5 
Chicago 104 —1 102.5 75 
Eastern Pa. . 3 9 «62867 
Youngstown . ae None 97 57 
Wheeling ..... 78 — 3.5 89 85 
Cleveland ..... 915 — 3 96.5 78 
Buffalo ....... 90.5 None 93 65 
Birmingham .. 95 None 95 83 
New England 100 None 90 56 
Cincinnati .... 915 +45 89 61 
St. Louis ...... 98 +45 98 55 
fa — 3 89 79 
Average .... 99 — 05°*100 *75 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking ca- 
pacity as of those dates. 





repairs, with 39 of 43 furnaces in 
production. 

Cincinnati Completion of fur- 
nace repairs caused a rise of 4% 
points to 91% per cent, with scrap 
supply adequate. 

Birmingham, Ala._-Unchanged at 
95 per cent, 23 open hearths being 
in production. 

Cleveland—Declined 3 points to 
91% per cent as one interest was 
forced to shut down some equip- 
ment for repairs. 

New England—For the second 
week production held at 100 per 
cent. 

Pittsburgh—Reduction of avail- 
pig iron supply caused steelmaking 
to drop 2 points to 94 per cent. 

Wheeling Open-hearth repairs 
cut production 3% points to 78 per 
cent. 


Bethlehem Orders Ten 
New Reheating Furnaces 


Ten large continuous slab and 
billet reheating furnaces will be 
designed and constructed for Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. by the Rust Fur- 
nace Co., Pittsburgh. The furnaces, 
additions to present capacity, will be 
installed in West Coast and Mary- 
land plants. Contract value ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, re. 
ports production volume for April 
was the largest in its history, ex- 
ceeding by over 15 per cent the pre- 
vious month. Results for the first 
four months likewise exceeded any 
similar period, almost entirely war 
materials, contributed by com- 
pany’s seven plants. 
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WPB compliance branch examines new construction to make 

sure scarce materials go only for essential building. . .Brook- 

ings appraises prospects for democracy here. . .“Open end” 

contracts will be renegotiated to promote spread of war 

orders and wider use of country's facilities. . .Two com- 

panies seized by alien property custodian. . .Stedfast to suc- 
ceed Dunbar as chief of tools branch 


WASHINGTON 


NATION-WIDE survey of all con- 
struction started since April 9, ef- 
fective date of Conservation Order 
L-41, has been inaugurated by the 
Compliance Branch, WPB, an- 
nounced. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corp. is 
lending the ‘services of approxi- 
ately 3000 of its examiners for a 
detailed check on the degree of 
observance of the terms of the con- 
servation order, issued last month 
to assure use of scarce materials 
only in essential building opera. 
tions. 


Reports of the HOLC examiners 
will be reviewed by the Compli- 
ance Branch, and appropriate ac- 
tion will be taken in cases of vio- 
lation of priorities procedures or 
the provisions of L-41. 


This operation is in addition to 
the compliance survey of the trans- 
actions of builders engaged in con- 
struction of privately-financed war 
housing projects, currently being 
made for WPB by some 200 in- 
spectors loaned by the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor. 

Other compliance surveys an- 
nounced today by the WPB in- 
clude operations of silverware man- 
ufacturers, who normally use con- 
siderable quantities of copper, and 
inventories and uses of jewel 
bearings. The field investigations 
for both will be carried out by 
attorney-examiners of the Federal 
Trade Commission, on behalf of 
WPB. 


Favorable and Unfavorable 
Factors for Democracy 


Prospects for democracy in 
the United States are appraised in 
the light of evolution and experi- 
ence, with particular reference to 
recent political, social and economic 
trends, in a study made public last 
week by Brookings Institution, 
Washington. The study, by Dr. Ar- 
thur C. Millspaugh, is_ entitled 
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“Democracy, Efficiency and Stabil- 
ity.” 

The nation has numerous sources 
of encouragement and strength in 
its attempt to retain and extend 
democratic rule. Attention is called 
to its resources, recent revival of 
interest in democracy, ability to re- 
sist external agression, potentialities 
of a vast educational plant, prestige 
of science in this country, excellence 
of sources of public information, 
decrease of political corruption, 
freedom of elections, and other fac- 
tors. 

On the other hand, certain un 
favorable factors have made realiza- 
tion of efficient democracy more 
difficult. Among those emphasized 
are: Expanding functions and power 
of government, with increasing 
popular faith in and dependence 
upon governmental control; national 
centralization; growth of presi- 
dential power; declining prestige of 
legislative bodies; shifting of in- 
terest from democracy and political 
reform to concepts of efficiency and 
social justice; opportunity presented 
for governmental management of 
opinion; activities of pressure groups 
serving special interests rather 
than general welfare; and of acute 
interest at the present time, the 
burden placed on democratic gov- 
ernment by international disor- 
ganization and war. 


Renegotiation of “Open-End” 
Type Contracts Ordered 


To promote spread of orders, 
speed in delivery and wider use of 
existing facilities, the WPB has is- 
sued Directive No. 3, providing 
for the renegotiation of govern- 
ment contracts of the “open-end” 
type used in peacetime. 


These contracts require a gov- 
ernment agency to purchase all of 
its requirements of a_ specified 
article from one company over 4 
definite period of time. 

In some cases, wartime needs for 
articles which the government has 
agreed to purchase from one com- 
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pany under an “open-end” contract 
far exceed the amounts contemplat- 
ed when the contracts were origin- 
ally signed. and participation of 
other companies is desirable both to 
obtain faster delivery and to use 
facilities of smaller companies 
which otherwise go unused. 

Most of these contracts have been 
entered into by Treasury Procure- 
ment. Contracts of the War De 
partment, Navy Department, Mari- 
time Commission, or any govern- 
ment corporation are excluded 
from the terms of the directive. 


Property of Two Companies 
Seized by U. S. Government 


Alien property custodian last 
week announced the seizure by the 
United States of the assets, includ- 
ing steel holdings, of the Steel Un- 
ion Inc., a California corporation act- 
ing for German steel companies, 
and control of the American Bosch 
Corp., Springfield, Mass. It was em- 
phasized the latter action implied 
no criticism of the management or 
directorate of American Bosch 
which has “made an excellent rec- 
ord in the war effort.” 


Dunbar To Resign Position 
With WPB Tools Branch 


Howard W. Dunbar, technical 
chief of the WPB Tools Branch, is 
expected to resign soon, and will 
be succeeded by A. M. Stedfast, as- 
sistant chief of the branch. Mr. 
Dunbar is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Norton Co.’s ma- 
chine division, and a former presi- 
dent of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association. 

Cc. M. Wilcox, Washington, has 
been named chief of a newly created 
Plumbing Section of the Plumbing 
and Heating Branch. 


A. S. Shafter, secretary-treasurer, 
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Power operated charging crane with built in scale 
and electric hoist. 





HE battle of production, too, can be won in 
the air. That is, on overhead handling 
equipment. 


American MonoRail Equipment will increase 
your production and afford a substantial saving 
in your handling problems. 


You can accelerate your rate of production 
as rapidly as you release man power from 
handling labor—illustrations show how this can 
be done with American MonoRail Equipment. 





Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain 
many other advantages of overhead handling 
equipment. Regardless of size of installations, 
from the simplest to the most complicated, our 
engineers can help solve your handling prob- 
lem. This service is without cost or obligation. 
There is no delay or shut-down during installa- 
tion. Write today. 





a el 4 rite for Blue Book illustrating 
cs att i) hundreds of MonoRail installations. 









Special rotary switch with charge carrier rolling on 
elevator to charging floor. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13102 ATHENS AVENUE > CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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United States Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill, has been appointed special as- 
sistant to Philip D. Reed, chief, 
WPB Bureau of Industry Branches. 


Primary War Contracts 
More Widely Distributed 


Primary war contracts are now 
spread somewhat more broadly 
among contractors than was the 
case in the months before Pearl 
Harbor. This is shown in an analy- 
sis of supply contracts of $50,000 
or more held by 100 corporations 
to whom the largest volume of con- 
tracts has been awarded. 


As of Sept. 30, 1941, these 100 
companies held approximately 82 
per cent of the dollar volume of 
supply contracts of $50,000 or more 
let by the War and Navy depart- 
ments and the Maritime Commis- 
sion since June, 1940. Feb. 30, 1942, 
the 100 companies holding the 
greatest volume of supply contracts 
had about 76 per cent of the busi- 
ness awarded since June, 1940. 


Comparable figures as of May 
31, 1941, are not available for 100 
companies, but comparisons have 
been made for 60 companies. At 
the end of May, 1941, September, 
1941, and February, 1942, respective- 
ly, the percentage of Army, Navy 
and Maritime Commission war 
supply contracts of $50,000 or more 
held by 60 top companies were ap- 
proximately 75 per cent, 76 per 
cent and 69 per cent. These fig- 
ures indicate a broader distribution 
of business. 


The top three companies, how- 
ever, held a slightly larger pro- 
portion of supply contracts at the 
end of February, 1942, than at the 
end of September, 1941, although 
not quite as large a proportion as 
at the end of May, 1941. 


Used Construction Machinery 
Section Established in WPB 


Establishment of a Used Construc- 
tion Machinery Section in the Con- 
struction Machinery Branch of the 
Division of Industry Operations was 
announced last week by Joseph F. 
Ryan, branch chief. 

Hamilton O. Penn, former presi- 
dent of the H. O. Penn Machine Co., 
New York, has been named head of 
the new section, which will survey 
the used construction equipment 
situation throughout the country 
and work out plans under which all 
available machinery can be put to 
use. 


Substitutes for Steel in 
Containers Urged by WPB 

Users of metal containers have 
been warned by the WPB Contain- 
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ers Branch that an urgently critical 
situation exists in steel, and that 
immediate and extensive use of sub- 
stitutes for steel containers, particu- 
larly drums, must be undertaken. 


Even though substitute materials 
may be more expensive and less 
satisfactory, their use may be the 
means of keeping such companies 
in business. Substitution of mate- 
rials not needed in war production 
should be used wherever possible, 
but even critical materials which are 
less critical than steel can be used 
where necessary. 

The Containers Branch pointed 
out that it is possible that steel con- 
tainer users may soon be forced to 
suspend operations until they are 
able to develop suitable containers 
which do not use steel. 


Nails, Wire for Food Boxes 
Assigned A-l-c Rating 


To speed the manufacture of non- 
metal containers to be used for food 
products, the WPB has assigned a 
rating of A-l-c for deliveries of fer- 
rous material to be used in such 
containers. 

Manufacturers of nonmetal food 
containers formerly had an A-7 rat- 
ing, which proved too low to obtain 
necessary nails and wire. 

Without the high rating granted 
by the amendment, boxes, hampers, 
and crates, necessary for harvest- 
ing of many vitally-needed crops, 
could not be built. 


Use of Tin, Terne Plate 
Limited to Specific Items 


Use of tin and terne plate, except 
by special authorization, was limited 
to a few specific items by WPB in 
a revision of Supplementary Orde: 
M-21-e. The permitted uses are: 

For cans, as authorized by Con- 
servation Order M-81. 

Closures, as authorized by Con- 


‘servation Order M-104. 


Baking pans for institutions and 
commercial bakers, hot-dipped tin 
plate up to 1.25 pounds per base box 
and electrolytic plate up to .50 
pounds. 

Dairy equipment, hot-dipped tin 
plate up to 3.30 pounds per base box. 

Cheese vats, dipped plate up to 11 
pounds per base box. 

Gas meters, dipped plate up to 
3.30 pounds, electrolytic up to .50, 
short ternes up to 1.30 and long 
ternes to 4 pounds. 

Oil lanterns, short ternes and long 
ternes with the same coating limits. 

Textile spinning cylinders and 
card screens, dipped plate of the 
basic 1.25 limitation. 

All other uses, except for Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission con- 
tracts, are stopped. 

All possessors of stocks of tin or 
terne plate frozen by the order are 
required to file immediately with 
the WPB an itemized list of their 


holdings so the material may be pur- 
chased from them and channeled 
into war production. 


Sale of Small Quantities of 
Relaying Rail Permitted 


WPB has relaxed its control over 
shipments of relay railroad rail, re- 
roll and scrap rail so that small 
quantities of used rail may be dis 
posed of without authorization. 

Amendment No. 1 to Limitation 
Order L-88 permits any person to 
sell, transfer, or otherwise dispose 
of not more than 10 tons of used 
rail during any calendar month. 
L-88 had halted all shipments, but 
it is now considered desirable to per- 
mit deliveries or sale of small quan- 
tities of scrap and other used rail. 

At the same time, the amendment 
removed High Tee rail from the 
terms of the original order, thus 
permitting free disposal of this type 
of rail. High Tee rail is used largely 
by street car companies, and is not 
suitable for relaying by class I 
railroads. 

Communications concerning used 
rail of the type suitable for relaying 
should continue to be addressed to 
the WPB’s Transportation Equip- 
ment Branch, and communications 
concerning used rail of only reroll 
or scrap grade should be addressed 
to the Scrap Unit of WPB’s Iron 
and Steel Branch. 


Order L-97-a-l, Freezing 
Freight Car Parts, Clarified 


Freight car producers may ac- 
cept deliveries of parts and materi- 
als from suppliers if they are not 
subject to other rated orders, de- 
spite the fact that all preference 
ratings of A-2 or lower assigned 
to freight car producers recently 
were canceled. 

Amendment No. 1 to Supplemen- 
tary General Limitation Order 
L-97-a-1 clarifies the original order 
issued April 29, which prohibited 
producers from accepting delivery 
of material for car construction 
on orders rated A-2 or lower which 
was not in transit to them on that 
date. The amendment provides that 
suppliers may dispose of inventories 
of processed or partly-fabricated 
parts, if deliveries can be made to 
producers as on unrated orders. 

Under the terms of the amend- 
ment, any producer or supplier may 
sell or deliver to any other pro- 
ducer or supplier or to a railroad 
any parts manufactured from ma- 
terials obtained under a preference 
rating. This will permit balancing 
of inventories, and will assure maxi- 
mum utilization of inventories. The 
original order gave this sale and 
exchange privilege to producers 
only. 
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Four Price Advisory Committees for 


Steel Industry Appointed by OPA 


WASHINGTON 

PRICE Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson has invited 36 steel men to 
become members of four advisory 
committees to serve as liaison 
groups between OPA and industry 
on any problems which may arise 
with respect to prices. The four 
advisory units, created under the 
terms of the emergency price con- 
trol act of 1942, relate to general 
steel products; armament steels and 
alloys; wire products; cold finished 
bars. 

The price control act stipulates 
that in the case of any commodity 
for which a maximum price has 
been established, the administrator 
shall, at the request of any sub- 
stantial portion of the industry in- 
volved, appoint an industry advisory 
committee. Such requests were re- 
ceived from a substantial portion 
of the iron and steel industry. 

The four groups will weigh any 
problems arising in connection with 
Revised Price Schedule No. 6, on 
iron and steel products, or allied 
or future orders affecting the steel 
industry. 

The administrator, at the request 
of the advisory units, from time to 
time will meet with them to ad- 
vise and consult on problems arising 
from the price schedule, its form, 
or classifications, differentiations 
and adjustments under the sched- 
ule. The units “may make such 
recommendations to the adminis- 
trator as they deem advisabie.” In- 


vited to serve on the committees 
are: 
GENERAL STEEL PRODUCTS 


Avery C. Adams, United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; J. W. Anderson, Shef- 
fleld Steel Corp. Kansas City, Mo.; Homer 
Butts, Niles Rolling Mill, Niles, ©.; Nor- 
ris J. Clarke, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land; J. A. Henry, Weirton Steel, Weirton, 
W. Va.; Paul MacKall, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; J. L. Neudoerfer, 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
W. H. Orr, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.., 
Denver; L. M. Parsons, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp.. Pittsburgh; A. C. Roeth, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago; W. E. Watson, 
Eeanguoen Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
own, 


ARMAMENT STEELS AND ALLOYS 


R. M. Allen, Allegheny Ludlum Stee! 
Corp., Pittsburgh; W. H. Colvin, Jr., Ro- 
tary Electric Steel Co., Detroit; Norman 
L. Deuble, Copperweld Steel Corp., War- 
ren, O.; Horace D. Disston, Henry Dis- 
ston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia; A. T. 
Galbraith, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, New York: F. L. Gibbons, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. Chicago; J. H. Parker, 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.; Mar- 
tin H. Schmid, Republic Steel Corp., Mas- 
sillon, O.; Rufus Tucker, Bethlehem Stee! 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; H. H. Ziesing, Mid- 
vale Co., Nicetown, Pa. 


WIRE PRODUCTS 
H. J. Blaser, Seneca Wire & Manufac- 
turing Co., Fostoria, O.; John Graham, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
O.; N. L. Hite, Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind.; Ernest C. Low, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.; Hen- 
ry Roemer, Jr., Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh; Ford Schusler, Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co.. Peoria, Ill.; C. F. Stone. 
Atlantic Steel Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: E. C. 
Stout, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York; G. F. Wright, G. F. Wright Stee! 

& Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


COLD FINISHED BARS 

W. R. Howell, Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Ill.; V. A. Javon, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; W. N. Lynch, 
Keystone Drawn Steel Co., Spring City. 
Pa.; E. L. Parker, Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co., Pittsburgh; J. T. Somers, 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co.. Pittsburgh; F 
Cc. Young, Union Drawn Steel Division of 
Republic Steel Corp. Massillon, O. 


Resources Protection Board to 


Determine Relative Value of Plants 


A RESOURCES Protection Board 
which will evaluate the relative 
wartime importance of all indus- 
trial plants, war installations, fa- 
cilities and vital economic resources 
and make recommendations for 
their protection has been appointed 
by Donald M. Nelson, WPB chair- 
man. 

William K. Frank of the WPB 
Production Division was named as 
chairman. 

The board will co-operate closely 
with the Army and Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission, and Office of 
Civilian Defense in supplying rat- 
ings and recommendations by which 
they may be guided in planning 
the protection of resources. 

It will make an over-all study of 
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the relative importance to the war 
effort of all plants, installations, in- 
cluding factories, shipyards, ,rail- 
roads and communication networks, 
and mines and other natural re- 
sources. The hazards that will be 
considered will include bombing, 
sabotage, espionage or actual in- 
vasion, as well as natural hazards 
such as fire and flood. 


For over a year the Army, Navy 
and other agencies have been put- 
ting into effect protective measures. 
The new board will act as a co- 
ordinating agency to assure that 
no important resource or facility 
has been overlooked. 

The board will make comparative 
ratings for the nation as a whole, 
eovering all plants and facilities 





and resources. In effect, it will act 
as a clearing house for all infor- 
mation bearing on security of re- 
sources and installations. 


Other members of the Resources 
Protection Board include Col. Carl 
G. Richmond, War Department; 
Joseph Fennelly, Navy department; 
Philip Bastedo, Office of Civilian 
Defense; and William J. Kearny, 
Materials Division of WPB. Emer- 
son Ross of WPB’s Statistics Divi- 
sion, was named director of re- 
sources analysis. James W. Fesler 
of WPB’s Office of the Executive 
Secretary, was appointed secretary. 


PRP Specialists Assigned 
To WPB Field Offices 


Specialists in Production Require- 
ment Plan procedures have been 
assigned to WPB field offices. 

Specially trained in Washington, 
these new staff members will carry 
on in greater detail the assistance 
heretofore supplied by the field of- 
fices to manufacturers operating un- 
der PRP. As their training was 
the same as that given to analysts 
on the Washington PRP staff, they 
are familiar not only with pro- 
cedures, but also with the stand. 
ards by which applications are rated 
at headquarters. 

Manufacturers requesting assist- 
ance under PRP may save them 
selves time and trouble by consult- 
ing with the field analyst in their 
region. For example: An indus- 
trialist wishing to obtain 100 tons 
of steel would be advised, before 
mailing his application, whether the 
supporting data would secure the 
assignment of preference ratings to 
the desired amount, or to only a 
portion of it. When, in the analyst's 
opinion, the data would not result 
in the desired end, he will suggest 
either the addition of pertinent ma- 
terial to the application, or a re- 
duction in the amount of steel re- 
quested. 


Machine Tool Purchasers Must 
Supply Adequate Descriptions 


Purchasers of machine tools must 
include in their orders to manu 
facturers specifications or other de- 
scription in sufficient detail to en- 
able the producer to place the tools 
in his production schedule, WPB 
ruled last week. 

New critical machine tools were 
placed under a limited allocation 
system May 1 by General Prefer- 
ence Order E-1-b and the present 
action was included in Interpreta- 
tion No. 1 of this order. 

E-1-b provides for an apportion- 
ment of each producer’s monthly 
deliveries of each size of each type 
of tool, 75 per cent to service pur- 
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chasers and 25 per cent to other 
purchasers. 

Some prospective purchasers of 
machine tools have advised tool 
builders of their intention to pur- 
chase machines of a given type, 
but the tool is frequently described 
in such vague terms that it cannot 
be placed in a production schedule 
according to the provision of E-1-b, 
until additional information is sup- 
plied. 


End Use Classification for 
Copper Allocations Prepared 


A tentative “End Use Classifica- 
tion” to obtain standardization and 
reduce the number of forms that 
industry now must submit to WPB 
and to supply information needed 
by the WPB in the allocation of 
scarce materials has been prepared 
and circulated in the copper indus- 
try. 

H. O. King, chief, WPB Copper 
Branch, in a letter to the Copper 
and Brass Research Association, 


New York, explained the plan as 
follows: 

“Each and every customer of a 
brass mill, wire mill, ingot maker 
or foundry, will be required to file 
with his supplier a PD form which 
will give full information as to the 
use of the material ordered and oth- 
er essential data. 

“The information received by the 
mills on the forms received from 
customers will be condensed and 
recorded for the WPB on a new 
form. This information will be con. 
solidated, tabulated and summarized 
on a new set of forms similar to 
the present PD-123-b, and in turn 
submitted to the WPB. From this 
information allocations of refinery 
brass, alloy ingot, and scrap will 
be made.” 

The code is not yet in final form 
and has not been officially released. 
It. is expected, however, to be used 
for June 30 orders for copper for 
August allocation. 

Later the same classification may 
be applied to other metals. 


Production of Heavy Power and 


Steam Equipment Is Restricted 


WPB has restricted the manufac- 
ture, delivery and sale of heavy 
power and steam equipment to or- 
ders for defense yagencies, United 
Nations, lend-lease, and orders, oth- 
er than repair and maintenance, rat- 
ed A-9 or higher. 

Purpose of the order is to make 
certain that no power equipment 
is put into production for any but 
highly essential purposes. It pre- 
vents consumers from using their 
repair and maintenance ratings to 
obtain new equipment. 

Under Order L-117 new heavy 
power and steam equipment may be 
manufactured, sold and delivered 
only on an approved order. 

An approved order is limited to 
the following: 

1. An order accompanied by PD- 
3A certificate for delivery to the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission 
or certain othergovernment 
agencies, 

2. An order accompanied by a 
PD3A certificate from the govern- 
ment of any of the United Nations. 

3. An order placed by any agent 
of the United States for any of the 
lend-lease countries. 

4. Any order bearing a prefer- 
ence rating of A-9 or higher assigned 
by a PD-3 or PD-3A certificate coun- 
tersigned prior to May 18, or by a 
PD-1 or PD-1A certificate or a PD- 
19h order issued at any time. 

The restrictions do not apply to 
the sale or shipment of equipment 
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to regular distributors or dealers to 
fill approved orders previously re- 
ceived. Nor does the order prohibit 
the delivery of equipment which was 
actually in transit at the time of 
issuance of the order. 

Order requires equipment manu- 
facturers to file with the WPB on 
or before June 1 their production 
schedules for heavy power and 
steam equipment and a list of all 
unfilled orders received before the 
issuance of the order, whether or not 
such orders are approved orders. 


Restrictions on Exports of 
Farm Machinery Modified 


WPB has modified its restrictions 
on exports of farm machinery and 
equipment to allow manufacturers 
greater discretion in determining 
the types of equipment to be ex- 
ported. 

Under Limitation Order’ L-26, 
manufacturers were permitted to 
export up to 80 per cent of each class 
or type of equipment exported by 
them in 1940 and use in the produc- 
tion of attachments and _ repair 
parts for export up to 150 per cent 
of the amount of materials used to 
produce these items for export in 
1940. 

These provisions are replaced by 
Amendment No. 3 to this order, 
which authorizes manufacturers to 
ship to foreign countries, except 
Canada, and to United States terri- 


tories and possessions up to 112 per 
cent of the net shipping weight of 
the total quantity of those countries 
in 1940. The amendment lists the 
countries used in determining this 
percentage quota. Shipments to 
these and other countries will be 
regulated through the operations of 
the Board of Economic Warfare and 
the Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration. 

The amendment sets up quotas 
on various types of equipment for 
shipment to Canada. Producers can 
determine the amount that may be 
shipped to Canada by multiplying 
the quota percentage designated by 
the amendment for each class or 
type of equipment by the number of 
the corresponding class or type 
shipped to that country during 1940. 
Unit control on exports was retained 
in the case of Canada because the 
Canadian government has set up a 
unit control plan similar to that 
established under Order L-26, and 
a change by this country to tonnage 
control would result in confusion. 

Except for shipments to Canada, 
manufacturers now may split up 
exports among their products, in- 
cluding new equipment, attach- 
ments and repair parts, as they 
deem advisable, provided they do 
not exceed the overall 112 per cent 
allowance. 


Public Contracts Act Amended 
To Conform to Wage-Hour Law 


An amendment to the Walsh- 
Healey public contracts act provid- 
ing partial overtime exemptions 
under certain circumstances was 
described last week by L. Metcalfe 
Walling, administrator of both the 
public contracts act and the fair 
labor standards act, as a_ step 
toward bringing the two laws into 
accord, 

Mr. Walling explained that the 
amendment provides that overtime 
provisions of the public contracts 
act may only be relaxed when em- 
ployers and employes operate un- 
der agreements with unions certi- 
fied by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as bona fide, limiting 
employes to 10C0 hours of work 
during any period of 26 consecu- 
tive weeks or providing for em- 
ployment ‘on an annual basis of not 
more than 2080 hours during any 
period of 52 consecutive weeks. 
These provisions, he pointed out, 
already exist under the wage-hour 
law. Now both laws will permit 
the employment of workers covered 
by such agreements for as much as 
12 hours in any work day or up to 
56 hours in any work week. 

Except in the case of such agree- 
ments, the Walsh-Healey act re- 
quires the payment of time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours in any one day or 40 hours 
in any one week. 
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New Air Conditioning Installations 


Restricted to Essential Requirements 


WASHINGTON 

WPB has banned new installations 
of air conditioning and commercial 
refrigeration equipment except to 
meet war and essential civilian re- 
quirements. 

New installations designed solely 
for personal comfort, such as in 
theaters, restaurants and hotels will 
not be permitted. 

Limitation Order L-38 also places 
rigid restrictions on the production 
and sale of air conditioning and 
commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

For the next 90 days, only the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission will be entitled to contract 
for production of such items as 
beer dispensers, carbonated bever- 
age dispensers, bottled beverage 
coolers, low temperature mechanical 
refrigerators designed to_ store 
frozen food or to “quick-freeze” 
food, individual room coolers, florist 
boxes and display cases, and foun- 
tainette-type soda-fountains. After 
that time, production of these items 
must be stopped completely. 

The air conditioning and com- 
mercial refrigeration industry, com- 
prising about 700 manufacturers, 
had factory sales of approximately 
$17,500,000 worth of machinery in 
the last quarter of 1941. It is neces- 
sary to curtail operations of the in- 
dustry in order to save substantial 
amounts of iron, steel, copper and 
other war materials. 

Order L-38 prohibits the installa- 
tion, effective immediately, of any 


new equipment except on “preferred 
orders.” These orders apply only 
to the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission, certain other govern- 
ment agencies, lend-lease require- 
ments, and persons possessing a 
preference rating of A-9 or higher 
issued directly to them and desig- 
nating the type of equipment de- 
sired. 

From May 15 to June 30, pro- 
ducers are prohibited from manu- 
facturing any items of equipment in 
excess of the number of such items 
delivered on preferred orders from 
April 1 to May 15, or in excess of 
the number of such items for which 
unfilled preferred orders are now 
on hand. Producers may use the 
greater of the two quantities in de- 
termining permissible production. 

During any calendar quarter be- 
ginning with the quarter July 1— 
September 30, producers may not 
manufacture more items of equip- 
ment than the number for which 
they have preferred orders on hand, 
or the number delivered on pre- 
ferred orders during the next pre- 
ceding quarter, whichever is greater. 

The order places no restrictions 
on sales, leases or deliveries of 
new equipment by a dealer to 
another dealer or to a producer, or 
by a producer to another producer 
or to a dealer, but both producers 
and dealers are prohibited from 
selling, leasing or delivering to any 
other person or from installing any 
new equipment except to fill a pre- 
ferred order. 


Government To Absorb Increase in 


Coal Rates to New York, New England 


WASHINGTON 

ARRANGEMENTS whereby the 
federal government will absorb the 
increased transportation costs in- 
volved in keeping New York and 
New England industry supplied with 
bituminous coal in the face of dis- 
location of the normal tidewater 
rates by vessel from Hampton 
Roads, Va., were announced last 
week by OPA. 

Primary result of the program 
will be to maintain in New York and 
New England OPA’s maximum 
prices for bituminous coal and for 
coke, without imposing unreason- 
able hardship on coal receivers who 
have been compelled by the war to 
obtain supplies from  other-than- 
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normal sources and to make use of 
higher cost transportation. 

Ceiling prices at the highest levels 
prevailing in the period Dec. 15-31, 
1941, were announced for wholesale 
and retail sales of bituminous coal, 
coke, and other solid fuels in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 122 is- 
sued April 30 and effective May 18. 

OPA also has issued Compensa- 
tory Regulation No. 1, which speci- 
fies how applications are to be filed 
for compensation under the new pro- 
gram. 

Following are the four main fea- 
tures of the program: 

1. War Shipping Administration 
will reduce rates for transporting 
bituminous coal by tidewater from 


Hampton Roads, Virginia, to New 
York and ports north in vessels of 
1000 gross tons or more. 


2. Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


will make funds available to com- 
pensate New York and New Eng- 
land receivers of southern bitumin- 
ous coal for the increased trans- 
portation costs involved in moving 
coal by all-rail, instead of by tide- 
water. Amount of the compensatory 
adjustment will consist of the differ- 
ence between the present all-rail 
transportation cost and the cost of 
bringing southern bituminous coal 
in colliers via the tidewater route at 
Dec. 15-31 rates. The same adjust- 
ments will be available for coal to 
be moved by rail in combination 
with small vessels or barges. 

3. arent eng Corp. 
to .coMpensate ; York and New 
England receivers who formerly 
used coal from the southern fields, 
but are now dependent for supplies 
on northern fields. 

4. Adjustments also will be made 
by Reconstruction Finance Corp. for 
New York and New England deal- 
ers who have stocked bituminous 
coal within recent months at higher 
transportation costs reflecting in- 
creases since Dec. 15-31 and who are 
now being compelled by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 122 to lower 
their prices. These adjustments will 
be measured by the difference be- 
tween the transportation costs ac- 
tually incurred and the cost of bring- 
ing southern coal up by the tide- 
water route at the Dec. 15-31 vessel 
freight rates. 


Restrictions on Use of 
Freight Cars Modified 


Blanket restrictions on the use 
of closed freight cars in any kind 
of intraterminal freight movement, 
recently imposed by an amendment 
to General Order No. 1, have been 
modified by the Office of Defense 
Transportation to apply only to 
less-than-carload merchandise where 
such cargo can be conveniently han- 
dled by motor vehicle. 

The new amendment specifies 
that, with certain exceptions, no 
carrier may load or forward be- 
tween points in the same munici- 
pality, or between contiguous cities, 
or within adjacent zones, “any rail- 
way closed freight car containing 
merchandise.” 

Exceptions provide that closed 
freight cars may be used: (a) 
where necessary to relieve freight 
house facilities because of inability 
to obtain transportation by mo- 
tor vehicle; (b) where motor ve- 
hicles are not available; (c) where 
carrier, shipper or consignees’ fa- 
cilities make motor transport im- 
practicable, and then only if such 
car contains the net tonnage de- 
manded by the general order; (d) 
where authorized by ODT permit. 
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SURE THEY RE 


HEAVY! 











But one workman can feed these parts all day 

if he merely has to swing them on and off the 

horizontal chucks of a Mult-Au-Matic. Machine 

operators get tired, like everybody else. But 

they don't get nearly as tired when their 

work is made as easy as possible — 

which is why they do faster, better work 

on Mult-Au-Matics because when chuck- 

ing they lay the work down rather than Bony MULT-AU-MATIC 
hanging it up. HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


1. 8 Stations 5. Automatic Operation 
2. independent Speeds and 6. Easy Changeover 
Feeds at each Station 
3. Horizontal Chucks 
4. Minimum Floor Space 8. Interlocking Safety Devices 
9. Easy Tooling 


7. Continuous Flow Lubrication 











Mirrors of MUTORDOM 








Motor capital argues pros and cons, mainly the latter, of 


nation-wide gasoline rationing plan. 
production effort adversely. 


Bound to affect war 


Doubt advisability of “garag- 


ing” rubber when it will last maybe two years . . . Shotblast- 
ing tank parts to improve fatigue strength ...GM war deliv- 
eries up 15 per cent in April .. . UAW putting Lewis in his 


place 


DETROIT 

PROSPECTS of nationwide ra- 
tioning of gasoline on a stringent 
scale beginning July 1 did not set 
well with Detroiters who as an in- 
dustrial class are probably doing as 
much or more than any other area 
in speeding the output of war prod- 
ucts. The private automobile here 
is an absolute necessity, public trans- 
portation systems being entirely 
inadequate to handle the day and 
night flow of people from their 
homes to their jobs in plants scat- 
tered all over the map. Large sec- 
tions of suburban residents will av- 
erage anywhere from 15 to 50 miles 
a day of driving, and any plan to 
allot these people a niggardly 3 gal- 
lons of gasoline a week is inconceiv- 
able. 

General tone of comments about 
rationing here was distinctly hostile, 
particularly in view of recent re- 
ports dealing with the destruction 
of 2,000,000 gallons of gasoline in 
Chicago because of lack of storage 
space. Admittedly there is ample 
gasoline for normal requirements; 
hence the only excuse for rationing 
is to conserve rubber. On this score 
there is plenty of argument, many 
feeling that tires will deteriorate 
just as rapidly standing idle in 
garages as if driven regularly. 


Regimentation Galls 


OPA officials state the present 
rate of tire use indicates 20,000,000 
automobiles will be de-tired within 
12-15 months. Where is the advan- 
tage in legislating these 20,000,000 
ears off the road now by artificial 
withholding of fuel, when many 
of them are vital to continuation of 
the present rate of war production? 
Why not run them until the tires 
are down to the fabric and then let 
people worry about doubling up on 
transportation? 


Americans uniformly resent regi- 
mentation—that is what they are 
fighting a war about—and while 
they are perfectly willing to accept 
some measure of regulation during 
wartime they resent being treated 
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like babies—their sugar doled out 
in lumps and their gasoline in pints. 
Particularly is their resentment ex- 
pressed when they hear reports 
from Michigan farmers who cannot 
plant sugar beets because of the 
threat of benefit payments being 
withheld, and when they hear of 
refineries bursting with stocks of 
fuel. 

As far as rubber is concerned, 
stocks of natural rubber now on 
hand appear sufficient for military 
equipment for the next year, cer- 
tainly if some obvious economies 
could be effected in the use of rub- 
ber on this equipment. For example, 
what is the need of a heavy, thick- 
treaded tire on a mobile field piece 
which probably would carry the gun 
50,000 miles, when the maximum 
distance the gun ever will travel on 
its own tires probably can be meas- 
ured in the hundreds of miles? An- 
swer of army officials to queries like 
these is that they are the ones to de- 
cide what amount of rubber should 
be used on military equipment and 
if they are to be entrusted with the 
job of winning the war, they should 
not be bothered with suggestions 
about “economizing.” 

Recently Ford engineers an- 
nounced perfection of a rubber tire 
which carried only one-sixteenth of 
the normal amount of rubber, but 
they indicated that if their experi- 
ments were successful the results 
would be passed along to the mili- 
tary, and civilians should take no 
comfort from the announcement. 


Vacationists who had been plan- 
ning excursions into the gasoline 
no-man’s land of the East have 
been consulting with tourist experts 
about various ways to insure their 
fuel supplies. Devious routes have 
been mapped whereby such travel- 
ers could fill their tanks at a jump- 
ing-off place and have enough to last 
them until their return from the 
barren country. Others have consid- 
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ered storing five-gallon cans of fuel 
in their luggage compartments, but 
the soundness of this idea has been 
questioned from the standpoint of 
the fire hazard involved. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp. “advises against this.” 

Enforcement methods in the East 
already have brought official pro- 
tests, the American Automobile As- 
sociation pointing out that the 
American motorist is “responding 
in a very excellent manner to the 
request of the government that he 
conserve gasoline,” and urging that 
“rationers in general avoid creat- 
ing the appearance of harassing 
motorists over whether or not they 
are using a pint or two of gasoline 
for purposes that to the more literal 
minded of the functionaries appear 
to fall a little outside the strict let 
ter of the regulations.” 


Tank Parts Shotblasted 
To Improve Fatigue Life 


Manufacturing innovations which 
have stood the test of time in auto 
mobile manufacturing are being 
transferred rapidly to the produc- 
tion of military vehicles and equip- 
ment, giving them added “oamph” 
which should prove valuable if com- 
bat. One of many cases in point is 
the shotblast method of improving 
the fatigue life of steels. Tested and 
approved in certain motor car parts 
such as springs for a number of 
years, the technique is now being 
developed for tank parts. 

L. A. Danse, Cadillac metallurgist, 
was reminiscing the other day about 
his experience with this method of 
surface treatment. He recalled that 
his first knowledge of it dated back 
to boyhood when he used to watch 
sawyers in lumber mills “peen” 
their steel saw blades after they had 
gone “dead” as a result of the cold 
work the metal encountered in 
steady sawing. A number of un- 
healthy “explosions” of these big 
saws led to the perfection of the 
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peening treatment as a means of re- 
storing their fatigue resistance. 


Years later, Cadillac was having 
serious difficulty with breakage of 
valve springs, a trouble which most 
other car builders experienced at one 
time or another. Progressive stiffen- 
ing of the springs by using heavier 
wire seemed to have little effect upon 
breakage in service. Finally, in des- 
peration, Mr. Danse suggested shot- 
blasting the finished springs, and 
nearly got himself fired for what 
then sounded like a ridiculous sug- 
gestion. However, before anything 
could be done about his personal 
status, he had some of the springs 
shotblasted and put on a fatigue- 
testing machine, enabling him to 
bring to an engineering conference 
data which showed the “peened”’ 
springs were bearing up after hours 
of fatigue testing, where the un- 
treated parts often failed in 15 or 
20 minutes of test. 

Mr. Danse claims no exclusive 
credit for originating the shotblast 
treatment of steel surfaces. Others 
have done it before him and since. 
His idea sprang principally from 
familiarity with the Herbert Cloud- 
burst system of hardening and de- 
tection of soft spots in steel. This 
process involved dropping a con- 
tinuous stream of steel balls on a 
steel surface to provide the peening 
action which is now produced by the 
stream of steel shot. 

Deliveries of war materials from 


General Motors plants in the U. S. 
and Canada during April reached a 
total of approximately $112,000,000, 
representing an increase of $17,000,- 
000 over March. Total deliveries for 
the first quarter of the year exceed- 
ed a quarter of a billion dollars. 
Hourly rated factory employment 
for the week ended May 2 in GM 
plants totaled 185,446, while average 
number of salaried and hourly em- 
ployes on the payroll in April was 
close to 235,000. 


UAW-CIO Condemns Lewis’ 
Methods and Isolationism 


Heralding the impending show- 
down between John L. Lewis and 
Philip Murray on the question of 
who is going to run the CIO union, 


the United Automobile Workers 


branch of the CIO recently directed 
a printed blast at Brother Lewis, 
saying among other things: “1. We 
do not like your prewar isolation- 
ism; and we don’t like the luke- 
warm, lip-service way you are sup- 
porting the war now. 

“2. We do not like your dictatorial 
attitude toward the President of the 
United States, Commander in Chief 
of our war effort. 

“3. We do not like your attempted 
assumption of dictatorial powers 
within the CIO. 

“4. We do not like the fact that 
your closest associates are conduct- 
ing a filthy, personal character as- 





Armor Plate Welding Student Graduates 


TRANSITION from automobile body building to armament work required many 
workers to undergo additional training to qualify for their new jobs. This photo 
shows a former welding line foreman in a Fisher Body plant receiving his arma- 
ment work “diploma” as he fastens a sample of armor plate welding. approved by 
the Army. to the certified welders’ board. This means he now is qualified to do 
work on heavy armor plate. Welding supervisor, left. smiles satisfaction 
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sassination campaign against Philip 
Murray, R. J. Thomas and other 
CIO leaders who will not bow to you 
and thus betray their oaths of office. 

“5. We do not like your organiza- 
tions raiding organizations of the 
UAW-CIO and other CIO unions.” 

The latter “no-like” refers particu- 
larly to what is called District 50 
of the United Mine Workers which 
has been making concerted efforts to 
corral membership in the Eastern 
Michigan area; the UAW dubs 
Lewis’ District 50 as a “catchall for 
anything it can get outside or in- 
side of the existing unions.” 


Ford Summons Union To 
Draft New Contract 


UAW-CIO recently issued a new 
series of demands for changes in 
its contract with Ford Motor Co., 
which less than a year ago went 
“all out” in acceding to the union 
shop and checkoff systems. 

One of the new demands was for 
higher wages, and following its is- 
suance Harry H. Bennett of the 
company declared in a public state- 
ment that higher wages were un- 
justified and would only accelerate 
inflation. He intimated that if the 
union persisted in its demands the 
company might be forced to with- 
draw the dues checkoff system. 
Last week the company formally 
asked the union to attend confer- 
ences for the purpose of drawing 
up an entirely new contract, which 
suggests to some that revision of 
the union shop and checkoff phases 
of the Ford contract might be con- 
templated. 

Wage provisions of a new contract 
negotiated by the UAW-CIO with 
the General Spring Bumper Division 
of Houdaille-Hershey Corp. here are 
interesting. Covering 700 employes, 
they provide for time-and-a-half pay 
for work over 8 hours in a day or 
over 40 hours in a week, and double 
time after the eleventh hour of work 
in any one day, after 8 hours’ work 
on the sixth consecutive working 
day, and for the entire seventh con- 
secutive working day. 

The contract further provides that 
no workman may be sent home dur- 
ing the week in order to avoid over- 
time payments; wages to be dis- 
cussed every 30 days in order to 
adjust them to living costs; wages 
to be equal to those paid by all com- 
petitors; workmen to receive 2% 
per cent of their annual income as 
vacation allowance, and also to re- 
ceive 2 cents an hour as a bonus; 80 
hours’ pay for workmen inducted 
into the army or who volunteer; and 
additional adjustment made to pro- 
vide pay for a 15-minute lunch 
period. 

It will be interesting to see how 
closely forthcoming wage agree- 
ments in the motor and steel in- 
dustries pattern this small-company 
agreement. 
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DON BERLIN, designer of both 
the P.36 and P-40 series of Curtiss 
pursuit planes, and associated with 
Curtiss for eight years until his re- 
cent appointment as aeronautical 
engineer on the Detroit staff of 
O. E. Hunt, vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., has assembled 
some interesting generalities show- 
ing progress in pursuit ships. 

Taking the best of such designs 20 
years ago and comparing it with 
the best today, he observes that the 
1942 model has three times the 
weight of its 1922 counterpart, three 
times the engine horsepower and 
three times the speed. Wing area 
of the two planes is about compar- 
able, yet drag of today’s ship is 


Pursuit plane of 1942 has three times the speed, weight 

and horsepower of its 1922 counterpart .. . Censorship 

muzzies aircraft companies, but senators and congressmen 

talk on... Flying Fortress production 70 per cent ahead 

of schedule, as result of effective subcontracting system 

.. + Flying boat costs $600,000; radial engine of 2000-horse- 
power $24,000 


only one-third that of the 1922 de- 
sign. Principally as a result of 
cleaning up the design aerodynam- 
ically, top speed has been increased 
at the rate of 1 mile per hour, per 
month over the preceding 20 years. 

It is startling to speculate on 
whether an achievement of this 
scope can be attained in the next 
20 years. With the speed of sound 
(about 750 m.p.h.) now apparently 
the point beyond which efficiency 
drops seriously because of the “com- 
pressibility phenomenon,” it is going 
to be difficult to maintain the 1 mile 
per hour, per month increase in 
airplane speed, since the compress- 
ibility effect is already a disturbing 
factor in such things as propellers, 





Bomber Wings Shipped Thousands of Miles 


Three sets of outer wings and 
wing tips for the Flying Fortress, 
four-motor long-range bomber, here 
are being loaded into specially con- 
structed box car for shipment from 
the Murray Corp. of America, De- 
troit, to assembly plants several 
thousand miles distant. Car meas- 
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ures 17 feet 1 inch from rail to top, 
and about 40 feet long and 11 feet 


wide. These special cars, loaded 
from the end, have been supplied 
by railroads for the express pur- 
pose of shipping aircraft wing sec- 
tions. Another type is even larger 
than the one shown. 


and especially in propeller tips. 

Mr. Berlin has surrounded him- 
self with a corps of automotive 
engineers—nine of them from Pack- 
ard and most of the others from GM 
divisions—and is attempting to cor- 
relate automotive engineering prac- 
tice, as well as production practice, 
with techniques prevalent in the 
aircraft industry. The latter Mr. 
Berlin knows intimately, since he 
has spent his entire career after 
graduating from Purdue university 
in aeronautical engineering, being 
associated with the Army Air Corps 
at McCook Field, Dayton, O., then 
with Douglas, Northrop and Cur- 
tiss-Wright. 


Censorship Restrictions 
Effective Only in Spots 


Release of information concern- 
ing new projects in the aircraft 
field is becoming a difficult matter, 
full of inconsistency and guesswork 
occasioned by military restrictions 
on news. Normal company sources 
are completely muzzled and face 
dire threats from censorship offi- 
cials if they release any details other 
than perhaps a few praiseworthy 
reports of American equipment in 
action. Yet congressmen reveal in- 
formation to local constituents with 
apparent immunity. 

An example is the new Bell Air- 
craft plant in Georgia. When news 
was first heard of this project, Stee. 
attempted to get confirmation from 
the company but was told that noth- 
ing could be said about it. However, 
Georgia congressmen were talking 
about the project and their com- 
ments were used by the news ser- 
vices. A second case is the expan- 
sion of the Allison plant in Indian- 
apolis. Absolutely no confirmation 
of this report could be obtained from 
the Allison spokesmen, although 
newspapers in Indianapolis used the 
item, even reporting that the ex- 
pansion involved doubling the plant 
at a cost of $50,000,000. 


Speculating on why the Allison 
plant is being expanded, it is not 
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difficult to imagine that the W-type 
or “double” Allison engine, on dis- 
play at the World’s Fair and at var- 
ious industrial exhibitions in recent 
years, is going into production for 
some new type of large-size plane. 
This engine runs about 2600-horse 
power and can be visualized by any 
who have not seen it by placing two 
of the present V-12 engines along- 
side, with a common crankshaft, 
thus making it a 24-cylinder engine. 
Possibly this engine will be used in 
the plane which Douglas will build 
at a’ projected plant in the Middle 
West, news of which has been print- 
ed in recent weeks and should bring 
distinct hindrance and dismay to 
enemy air forces, if their agents 
have used powers of observation. 


Subcontracting Lifts Boeing 
Produclion Rate 70 Per Cent 
With the authorized information 


that production of four-engine Boe- 
ing bombers of the Flying Fortress 





series is 70 per cent above the 
scheduled rate, it is evident the avia- 
tion industry has evolved a sub- 
contracting formula of considerable 
promise as a pattern for expanding 
output of other types as well. 

At present the particular setup 
applies primarily to output of the 
four-engine ship, but there are in- 
dications that it will be increasingly 
adapted to expanding production of 
other types from now on. 


The first step was a_ general 
standardization of the four-engine 
type, with needs of the services of 
associated nations also in mind. 
There was general agreement ac- 
cordingly on the B-17 of “E” series, 
but with modifications to adapt it 
to use of other nations that really 
make this model an “F” (or sixth 
redesign) of the series. 

These modifications cannot be de- 
tailed here for military reasons but 
it is believed they will be such as 
to harmonize the newer models of 


the Flying Fortress to the require- 
ments of both our own and English 
or other air arms, interchangeably. 
This principle is merely a further 
step in the plan of making parts 
of the bombers themselves so com- 
pletely interchangeable as to fa- 
cilitate both assembly in the plants 
and maintenance under field con- 
ditions. 


The general subcontracting pro- 
gram on these big ships comprises 
a joint committee of Boeing and 
representatives of the major plants 
engaged in four-engine bomber pro- 
duction. For example, representa- 
tives of Boeing, Vega and Douglas 
companies have organized a liaison 
group which serves as a hopper for 
subcontracting firms serving all 
three. The number of such sub- 
contractors may run into the dozens 
on just one particular item. 

The parent company of the de- 
sign, in this case the four-engine 
Boeing, has furnished the others 





Electrolytic Transfer Process Speeds Template Production 


Electrolytic transfer process is 
speeding production of templates 





from master patterns at Vega Air- 
craft Corp’s., plant in Burbank, 


press. 


Calif., which is working with Boeing 
and Douglas under a_ pooling 
arrangement for manufacture of 
Flying Fortresses. A development of 
Lockheed engineers, the process per- 
mitted rapid duplication of tem- 
plates from the single master set 
available. 

Twenty-seven men spent four 
months in Seattle reproducing 28,000 
templates by hand from master 
boards at Boeing. Each of these 
was sent to Burbank where repro- 
ductions were made by the new pro- 
cess which required only five min- 
utes each. The process involves 
three steps: Preparation of the 
original drawing; scribing the draw- 
ing on a galvanized sheet coated 
with insulating paint and two coats 
of clear lacquer; and electrolytic 
transfer of the scribed layout to a 
sheet of terne plate, from which 
the work template is cut. 

The scribed sheet is held against 
the terne plate under pressure of 
50 pounds per square inch while the 
two sheets are immersed in ferrous 
sulphate. Passing a 6-ampere cur- 
rent from a storage battery through 
the sheets for 10 seconds results 
in deposition of a black iron salt on 
the terne plate where lines have 
been scribed through the lacquer on 
the master template. 


After washing and drying, the 
terne plate is sprayed with clear 
lacquer before it is cut up and dis- 
patched to production departments. 
One of the illustrations shows a 
draftsman scribing lines on the 
coated master template; the other 
shows workmen removing the sheets 
from the electrolytic reproduction 
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concerned with a complete set of 
jigs, dies, tools, prints, and even a 
complete plane. To grasp what 
multiple divisions of subcontracting 
are under way, assume a big plane 
laid out on a factory floor by its 
principal components, in their 
proper order of assembly, front to 
back, so that if a gigantic suction 
device were used, parts would click 
into place and a complete plane 
would stand on the plant floor. 
These parts are all numbered on 
a blueprint, to designate their 
proper place in the assembled air- 
craft. Code numbers are assigned 
to indicate what companies are mak- 
ing them for each of the major 
assembling plants. Each part un- 
der manufacture is subject to air 
corps inspection and approval for 
final assembly at the subcontracting 
plant, which is a vital speed-up step. 
Another is that each part, as al- 
ready indicated, is being made with 
such precision, despite mass pro- 
duction, that it can be used in any 
Ship of the type or class intended, 
and not a specific four-engine plane. 
From the field already have come 
reports of actua! cases in which 
planes of various types have been 
rebuilt from parts of others. In the 
future, because of the present in- 
sistence on interchangeable parts, 
this will probably cease to be an 


isolated case each time, and no 
longer a miracle, as in the instances 
already reported. 

For further example, the outboard 
nacelle assembly for the four-engine 
ship is made by two subcontracting 
plants, widely separated, but the 
parts are interchangeable for as- 
sembly purpose, regardless of the 
source, or where assembled. Three 
major plants are building the fin- 
ished Flying Fortress of present 
design. A wheel manufacturer is 
making the tail wheel assembly for 
all three. Fuel tanks are being 
turned out by three rubber com- 
panies. A separate aircraft plant 
is making for all three assembling 
plants the stabilizers, elevators, fins 
and similar installations. 

All subcontracting plants are fur- 
nished with pilot models of the parts 
to be made, and are completely ad- 
vised on production problems. How- 
ever, each of the three major pro- 
duction units is on its own as to 
operating plans. It undertakes to 
get out the planes, and is not domi- 
nated in any way by the company 
fostering the design. 


Aircraft and Equipment 
Manufacturing Costs High 


Aircraft and aircraft equipment 
are known to be high in manufactur- 





Cleveland Aircraft Engine Laboratory Starts Tests 


ih PORE 
we 


FIRST units of the $18,000,000 aircraft engine research laboratory at Cleveland 

started operations May 8 and the entire laboratory. reputed to be the largest in 

the world, is scheduled to be completed by the end of this year. In photo above. 

engineers observe an engine in operation in one of the two torque stands. NEA 
photo. passed by censors 


ing cost, because of the top-grade 
workmanship and material involved. 
An appreciation of the costs involved 
is given by the fact that a typical 
three-blade propeller, of the type 
used on bombers, runs between $2000 
and $2500 in manufacturing cost, or 
roughly three times the cost of a 
passenger automobile. A 2000- 
horsepower radial engine of the 
most modern type will average about 
$24,000, or the equivalent of about 
30 automobiles. And a large four- 
motor flying boat, such as the 
Vought Sikorsky Excalibur type 
involves a neat $600,000, which is 
equal to about 750 automobiles, but 
is still a long way from 50 millions 
of dollars required for a modern 
battleship. 


Dedicate Two Million-Dollar 
Addition to Ferndale Plant 


Air Corps and civilian speakers and 
several hundred employes joined in 
launching a $2,000,000 expansion 
program which will double floor 
space of N. A. Woodworth Co., 
Ferndale, Mich., an _ important 
source of aircraft engine parts. 

Principal speaker was W. W. Fin- 
lay, general manager of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp.’s Lockland plant 
at Cincinnati. He said in part: 

“There is no such thing as an un- 
important part of an aircraft em 
gine. The failure of any one may 
mean the failure of an important 
mission. The failure to provide any 
one part on time may mean the de- 
lay of an offensive, resulting in 
those two terrible words, ‘too late’.” 

Maj. Charles H. S. Russell, repre- 
senting the Army air forces, and 
himself a World War ace, also spoke 
and emphasized the urgency of full 
productive effort in industry. 


Youngstown Steel Door 
Closed by WPB Order 


Youngstown Steel Door. Co., 
Youngstown, O., has been forced to 
suspend operations due to WPB’s 
order halting use of steel by rail- 
road car builders and parts shops. 
Most of the force totaling 850 has 
been dismissed. 

Company has a $2,500,000 inven- 
tory of steel and parts on hand 
and between $5,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000 in unfilled orders. 


Gear Association Reports 
April Sales Down 17% 


American Gear Manufacturers 
Association, Wilkinsburg, Pa., re- 
ports industrial gear sales for April, 
1942 were 17 per cent below March. 
Sales in the first four months this 
year are 34 per cent over the corres- 
ponding period of 1941. The com- 
pilation does not include automotive 
gears or those used in high-speed 
turbine drives. 
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U.S. Building Two Cargo Vessels 


Daily; 30 Launched on Maritime Day 


THIRTY cargo vessels slid down 
the ways of Pacific, Atlantic, Gulf 
and Great Lakes yards last Friday 
in what was described the greatest 
mass launching of merchant ships 
since the huge building program 
started. 


The occasion was Maritime Day— 
the 123rd anniversary of the sail- 
ing of the SavANNAH, first steamship 
to make an ocean crossing, from 
Savannah, Ga., to Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 


Maritime Day, according to Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman, 
Maritime Commission, marked the 
beginning of the two-ships-a-day 
schedule. Twenty-five ships had 
been launched during May up to 
Maritime Day, and the total for 
the year was 130. By the end of the 
year, the commission expects to be 
completing three ships a day. 

Of the May 22 launchings, 11 
were on the West coast, 9 on the 
Atlantic coast, 8 on the Gulf coast 
and 2 on the Great Lakes. 

Plans to increase materially the 
output of structural steel shapes 
used in shipbuilding have been ar- 


nounced by the WPB Iron and 
Steel Branch. 

Curtailment of other items made 
on the same mill equipment will 
make the increase possible. 

Production of structural shapes 
has not kept pace in recent months 
with the expanded output of steel 
plates made possible by the conver- 
sion of strip mills to plate produc- 
tion. Therefore, it is necessary to 
expand shape production in June. 

A directive to steel companies to 
carry out the program has been is- 
sued by J. S. Knowlson, director of 
industry operations. 


Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
Launches Two More Freighters 


Pittsburgh Steamship Co., United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiary, joined 
in observance of Maritime Day by 
launching the last two of its five 
new ore vessels. The carriers, 
named for Irving S. Olds, chair- 
man of the corporation, and A. H. 
Ferbert, president, Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., were built at the 
Lorain, O., yards of American Ship- 





Build Half a Tanker To Rehabilitate Damaged Ship 





WHEN a 12,000-ton tanker struck a mine near England. the vessel broke in two and 
the forepart sank. The afterpart was towed into port and a new forepart built. 
Above photo shows the launching of the new forepart. which later was joined to 


the undamaged afterpart of the original tanker. 


The operation saved about 1500 


tons of steel and the ship was rehabilitated in one-third the time that would have 
been required to build a new vessel. NEA photo 
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building Co., and the River Rouge, 
Mich., yards of Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Co. 

Another U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
American Bridge Co., announces it 
has launched four barges a week for 
the past 13 weeks. Company has 
completed 60 all-welded coal barges 
of 1000 tons capacity, each with 
overall length of 175 feet, width of 
26 feet, and draft of 11 feet, requir- 
ing 9120 tons of fabricated steel. 

American Bridge recently was 
awarded a Navy contract for the 
construction of special-purpose craft. 
A modern plant, to cost $8,500,000, 
is under construction in the Pitts- 
burgh district (Stee., May 18, p. 43) 


Great Lakes Yard, Building 
Submarines, Awarded Navy “E” 


Manitowoc, Wis., Shipbuilding Co. 
has launched its first submarine 
months ahead of schedule and for 
its speed in constructing the under- 
water craft has been awarded the 
Navy “E”, 

The Manitowoc yards hold a con- 
tract for building ten submarines. 
To enable the program, the govern- 
ment financed a $1,500,000 expan- 
sion program and engineers of 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn., 
the country’s most experienced sub- 
marine builder, lent their assist- 
ance in technical problems, 

Workers were recruited from Wis- 
consin’s agricultural workers and 
given an intensive training course. 
Some still work part time on their 
farms. 

The undersea fighters, which must 
be launched sidewise in Great Lakes 
fashion due to the narrowness of 
the Manitowoc river, will be floated 
to the Gulf of Mexico via the Chi 
cago drainage canal, the Illinois riv 
er and the Mississippi river. 


Westinghouse To Operate 
New Plant at Greensburg 


A $14,000,000 plant will be built 
in western Pennsylvania to make 
propulsion equipment for the Navy, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., announced 
last week. L. D. Rigdon, manager 
of manufacturing of Westinghouse 
Emergency Products division, will 
be in charge. P. L. Lenz, formerly 
assistant superintendent of the com 
pany’s generator division, will be 
superintendent of manufacturing 
operations. 

Six hundred men and women from 
Greensburg, Pa., area will be given 
company training courses in ma- 
chine tool operations to supply labor 
for the plant. 

Site’ is within a few miles of 
company’s East Pittsburgh works, 
which will provide parts to the 
new plant until sufficient machine 
tools are available. 











MEN of 


A. F. ALLEN has retired as secre. 
tary-treasurer, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, after more 
than 52 years of service with sub- 
sidiaries of United States Steel Corp. 
He joined Illinois Steel Co. in 1890, 
working in the purchasing, treas- 
urer’s and secretary’s office. In 1899 
he became associated with Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire, becoming secretary 
in 1901 and treasurer in 1928. He 
also served as a director of the com- 
pany, and as secretary, Standard 
Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. He is a 
director, Reynolds Spring Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

. 

Roy F. Stiles, director of pur- 
chases, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, was elected president, Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of Chi- 
cago, at its annual meeting May 14. 
Others elected: First vice president, 
M, J. Hartigan, Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc.; second vice president, 
Thomas J, Anderson, Acme Steel 
Co.; treasurer, Harry H. Wise, Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co.; secretary, L. R. Seen, 
Borg & Beck Division of Borg- 
Warner . Corp. 

> 


W. F. Munnikhysen, vice presi- 
dent, and E. A. Berry, treasurer, 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, have been 
elected directors. 

> 

Harold P. Blum, 1615 Collamer 
avenue, Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed representative in the Cleve- 
land territory for Metal & Thermit 
Corp., New York, He will continue 
to represent Una Welding Inc., 

> 


Charles L. Faust, chemical eng:- 
neer, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O., has been named to a 
five-year term on the board of man- 
agers, Electrochemical Society. 

> 

William C, Johnson, sales man- 
ager, crushing and cement division, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has been named manager oi 
the general sales organization. 

> 

T. S. Grasselli, Cleveland, has re- 
signed as a vice president and direc- 
tor, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., because of 
ill health. 

> 

©. R. Owens and R. W. Steenrod 
have been appointed welding spec- 
ialist and industrial heating spec- 
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Harold P. Blum 


ialist, respectively, Pacific district, 
General Electric Co. E. J. Cipperly 


will continue as industrial heating 
and arc welding specialist at the 
Los Angeles office. A. D. Board- 
man has been named Pacific dis- 
trict industrial control specialist, 
and L. E. Donahue has become in- 
dustrial control specialist at Los 
Angeles office. 
* 

William Watson, vice president 
in charge of manufacturing, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
retired. He will be succeeded by 
James M. White, general works 
manager. 

+ 

Frank H. Dewey, general manager, 
air conditioning division, Gar Wood 
Industries Inc., Detroit, has been 
elected a vice president. He will 
continue his duties as general man- 
ager. 


> 

Paul Hacker has joined Pioneer 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
as pump engineer in charge of 
sales. He formerly was associated 
with Packard Motor Car Co. as 
foreman of the toolmaking depart- 
ment, and later the processing de- 
partment. 


> 

Crispin Oglebay, president Ogle- 
bay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws at the commencement 
exercises of the University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va., May 
18, for “meritorious and _ distin- 
guished service in business and phil- 
anthropy.” 


> 

John P. Bernard, vice president 
and assistant general manager, 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., has 
been elected a director. He joined 
Sheffield about a month ago, prior 
to which he was vice president in 
charge of operations, Dyer Engi- 
neers Inc., Cleveland. 


. 

Henry G. Riter Ill, senior partner 
of Riter & Co., New York, has 
been elected chairman of the board, 
Copperweld Steel Co., succeeding 
William K. Frank who resigned to 
serve on the War Production Board. 
Mr. Riter has been a director of 
Copperweld since July, 1930. 


> 
Johnson S. Davis and G.A. Shall- 
berg Jr. will head the newly organ- 
ized advertising and publicity depart- 
ment, Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, 
to continue and expand activities 
formerly handled by F. H. Lockwood, 
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who resigned recently to become 
publicity director, Guiberson Diesel 
Engine Co., Dallas, Tex. 
> 

F. B. Davis has been appointed 
Buffalo district manager for Copper- 
weld Steel Co., Warren, O. He for- 
merly was associated with Edgar T. 
Ward Co. 


* 


Harry F. Reid Jr., formerly as- 
sociated with Ceramic Color & 
Chemical Mfg. Co., New Brighton, 
Pa., has been appointed research en- 
gineer, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O., and has been as- 
signed to ceramic research. 

+ 


R. W. Helms has been appointed 
general manager of sales, Berger 
Mfg. Division of Republic Steel 
Corp., Canton, O. He succeeds the 





R. W. Helms 


late J.W.Strong. His first position 
was as a cost clerk with the Dallas 
branch of Berger, later becoming 
department manager and manager 
there. In 1929 he was transferred 
to Canton, becoming assistant gen- 
eral sales manager in 1935. 
> 
Robert M. Zacharias has become 
associated with McKenna Metals 
Co., Latrobe, Pa. Formerly iden- 
tified with Church & Church, Wash- 
ington, patent attorneys, Mr. Zach- 
arias will assist in McKenna’s ex- 
pansion program. 
* 


A. N. Crenshaw has been appoint- 
ed purchasing agent, Great North- 
ern railroad, St. Paul, succeeding A. 
H. Lillengren, who has retired after 
45 years of service. H. B. Nord- 
strom and A. D. Sturley have been 
named assistant purchasing agents. 

> 


H. P. Congdon, since 1937 assist- 
ant to executive vice president, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Oma- 
ha railroad, has been named general 
superintendent, with headquarters 
in St. Paul. P. A. Bloom has been 
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promoted to assistant to vice presi- 
dent in charge of operation, and E. 
A, Vik to director of personnel. 


Robert E. Mason, formerly asso- 
ciated with International Nickel Co. 
Inc., and Peter A. Frasse & Co., 
has joined the sales department 
of Tube Reducing Corp., Walling- 


ton, N. J. 
J 


John J. Fitzgibbon has joined R. 
Hoe & Co., Dunellen, N. J., as met- 
allurgist. He formerly was found- 
ry engineer, Whitehead Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., New York. 


. 


George W. Mason, president, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., has been elected 
a director, Square D Co., Milwau- 
kee, replacing F. Eberstadt, who re- 
signed to take a government posi- 
tion. 

7 

E. A. Stevens has been appointed 

assistant to the director of pur- 





Joseph G. Schaefer 


Who has been appointed vice president 
in charge of operations, Wyckoff Drawn 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, as announced in 
STEEL, May 18, page 60. He will head 
operations in the company’s plants at 
Ambridge, Pa., and Chicago, where he 

has been works manager 


chases, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O. He formerly was managing di- 
rector of Goodrich Co. (S.S.) Ltd., 
rubber buying subsidiary in Singa- 
ore. 

> 

Norman Baughn has joined Amer- 
ican-Marietta Co., Chicago, as tech- 
nical specialist in Army and Navy 
Ordnance and Quartermaster Corps 
paints. The past 12 years he has 
been associated with Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co. 

7 

J. E. Sheehan, assistant treasurer, 
Meyercord Co., Chicago, has been 
elected president, Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Costs Association. R. D. 
Burnet, controller and assistant 
treasurer, Zenith Radio Corp., Chi- 
cago, is the new vice president. 
W. A. Brinker, office manager, 
Mercury Mfg. Co., and T. A. Rand, 
treasurer, Acme Steel Co., Chicago, 
have been named to the executive 
committee. 

> 

George A. Meyrer and Mundy I. 
Peale have been elected vice presi- 
dents, Republic Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, N. Y. Mr. Meyrer for- 
merly was facilities manager, while 
Mr. Peale was assistant director of 
military contracts. 

+ 

Charles Owens Guernsey, vice 
president, J. G. Brill Co., Philadel- 
phia, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to become technical advisor to 
Col. D. N. Hauseman, deputy dis- 
trict chief, Philadelphia Ordnance 
District. 

* 

Robert Wagner has been appointed 
northeastern district manager, West- 
inghouse Electric Elevator Co. A 
Westinghouse employe since gradua- 
tion from college in 1929, Mr. Wag: 
ner from 1932 to 1939 was a sales 
engineer in the San Francisco dis- 
trict. His transfer to the New York 
office followed and he has been 
there until the present time. 

. 

L. F. Donald, assistant general 
manager of the eastern lines, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad, Chicago, has been named 
general manager of western lines, 
with headquarters in Seattle, suc- 
ceeding N. A. Ryan, who has been 
called to active duty with the mili- 
tary railway service of the Army. 
L. K. Sorensen, general superin- 
tendent in Milwaukee, succeeds Mr. 
Donald as assistant general man- 
ager of eastern lines. 

> 

William D. West has been named 
sales representative in western 
South Carolina for Magnus Chemi- 
cal Co., Garwood, N. J., with head- 
quarters in Greenville, S.C. Edwin 
M. Tait has been made sales repre- 
sentative in Minnesota and South 
Dakota, with headquarters at 


Minneapolis. 








DIED: 


Rudolph E. Hellmund, 63, chief 
engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
16, in New York. Inventor of elec- 
trical devices covered by more than 
250 United States and foreign pa- 
tents, Mr. Hellmund had been asso- 
ciated with Westinghouse 35 years, 
since 1933 as chief engineer. 

. 

Charles W. LaPorte, 68, vice presi- 
dent, a director and a member of 
the executive committee, Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., May 
12, in Rochester, Minn. 

> 

Robert Gilmore, 63, general man- 
ager, wire rope division, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Muncy, Pa., 
May 14. 

> 

George A. Decker, 77, a director, 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
and works engineer for 25 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1940, May 13, 
ir. Cleveland, 

* 

Henry Luedinghaus, 81, president, 
St. Louis Malleable Casting Co., St. 
Louis, in that city, May 18. He was 
also president, Beck & Corbitt Co., 
and a director, St. Louis Screw & 
Bolt Co., and St. Louis Car Co. 

> 

Kalman Miller, 75, Miller Bros. 
Iron & Metal Co., Milwaukee, May 
17, in that city. 

> 

Raymond W. Goodrow, 50, presi- 
dent, Sherer Gillett Co., Marshall, 
Mich,, May 11, in that city. 

> 

Harry J. Felsburg, 57, manager 
of the Philadelphia office, Sterling 
Wheelbarrow Co., Milwaukee, May 
12, in Philadelphia. 

> 


Martin Kaiser, president, Kaiser- 
Barnett Coal & Coke Corp., Buf- 
falo, May 15, in that city. 

. 


Arthur E. Crockett, 69, special 
representative for Jones & Laugh 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, May 20, 
in that city. 

+ 

Dr. Clayton Halsey Sharp, 72, 
electrical engineer and physicist, 
who was vice president, Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, New York, 
May 13, in White Plains, N. Y. 

- 

John M. Fiske, 84, president, 
J. W. Fiske Iron Works, New York, 
May 14, at his home in East 
Orange, N. J. 


The E. J. Block Athletic Field and 
Park will be presented to East Chi- 
cago, Ind., by Inland Steel Co., on 
Memorial Day. The gift includes a 
$100,000 stadium for 8000 persons, 
tennis courts, four soft-ball courts 
and large park, and is in memory 
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of the late E. J. Block, former In- 
land vice president. Wilfred Sykes, 
company president, will make the 
presentation. 


MEETINGS 


Metal Congress To Be Held 
In Cleveland in October 


The War Production Edition of the 
National Metal Exposition will be 
held in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Metal Congress in Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Oct. 12-16, 
instead of in Detroit as originally 
planned. The exposition will be “an 
educational demonstration clinic de- 
voted to increased production, plan- 
ning, engineering, improvement of 
materials, job training, conservation, 
substitution and maintenance.” 
Varied exhibits, catalogs, blueprints, 
personal conferences and group dis. 
cussions also “will aid in accom- 
plishing greater and speedier pro- 
duction.” 

American Society for Metals, 
American Welding Society, Wire 
Association, and Iron and Steel Di- 
vision and Institute of Metals Divi- 
sion of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
will co-operate. 


Convention Calendar 


May 25-28—National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. Twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. George A. Renard, 11 Park 
Place, New York, is executive secre- 
tary. 

June 5—American Management Associa- 
tion. General management meeting, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. H. J. 
Howlett, 330 West 42nd street, New 
York, is secretary. 

June 8-10—American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. Semiannual meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland. C. E. Davies, 
29 West 39th street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

June 11-12—National District Heating 
Association. Thirty-thira annual meet- 
ing. Biltmore hotel, Dayton, O. John 
F. Collins Jr., 827 N. Euclid averiue, 
Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

June 22-26—American Society fur Test- 
ing Materials. Annual meeting, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic ity, N. J. 
Cc. L. Warwick, 260 S. Broed street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 


Form Acid Open-Hearth 
Research Association 


Recent meeting of metallurgists 
from steel foundries in the Pitts- 
burgh district resulted in forma- 
tion of the Acid Open-Hearth Re- 
search Association, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. It will be an in- 
dependent organization concerned 
with active research in problems of 
the acid open hearth, announce- 
ment stated. 

Foundries plan to solicit member- 


ships among all acid open hearth 
operators and to establish two re 
search fellowships for continuous 
study. 


Enameling Industry 
Considers Conversion 


Representatives of the porcelain 
enameling industry discussed con- 
version to heat treating for war pro- 
duction at a meeting in Cincinnati, 
May 19. The morning session was 
devoted to a talk by E. E. Thum, 
editor, Metal Progress, Cleveland, 
on the process which could be car- 
ried on by porcelain enamelers in 
their present plants. C. C. Cone, 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O., 
suggested methods for converting 
porcelain enameling furnaces to 
heat treating work. John R. Green, 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia, explained the use of modern 
control equipment in these proc- 
esses. 

At luncheon, attended by 75 rep- 
resentatives R. C. Todd, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., re- 
viewed the steel situation in the 
light of the recent M-126 order. 

In the afternoon, Frank E. Hodek, 
General Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, presided at a round- 
table on conversion problems. As- 
sisting him were Prof. R. M. King, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Dr. A. I. Andrews, University of II- 
linois, Urbana; Harry Smith, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown; Walter G. Hildorf, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O.; W. H. Wilson, Ferro Enamel 
Corp., Cleveland. 


Announce New Direct 
Field Engineering Offices 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
manufacturer of milling, broaching 
and cutter sharpening machines, and 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc., manufac- 
turer of grinding and lapping ma- 
chines, will on June 1 serve custom- 
ers in New York state and New 
England through their sales subsid- 
iary, Cincinnati Milling & Grind- 
ing Machines Inc., with district 
offices in New York, Hartford, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo and Syracuse. 

A staff of field engineers, ser 

vice men and demonstrators, long 
technically trained and thoroughly 
experienced in milling, broaching, 
cutter sharpening, grinding and 
lapping methods, will provide 
prompt and effective service to the 
manufacturing industries in those 
areas. 
Henry Prentiss & Co. Inc., whvu 
have acted as the companies’ ex- 
clusive dealer in New York state 
and New England since 1887, have 
announced their retirement from 
active business May 31. 














Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


“Steel for Victory”, a short film 
produced by the United States 
Steel Corp., and “There’s a Job To 
Be Done”, a short film by Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, are 
being shown before various groups 
throughout the country. Both deal 
with the part steel plays in modern 
warfare and stress the industry’s 
all-out effort to produce the mate 
rials of war. It is expected that 
both films will be made available to 
motion picture houses. 


« 


Howard D. Grant, executive vice 
president, Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill., last week announced approval 
by the government of a building 
program which will add approxi- 
mately 55,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space to company’s fac- 
tory. Cost will be about $325,000, 
not including tools. 

a 


John F. Diehl, 1728 Grand Central 
terminal, New York, has opened a 
warehouse at 210 East Thirty-fourth 
street, New York, carrying stocks 
of toggle clamps, manufactured by 
Detroit Stamping Co., Detroit. 

. 


Safway Steel Scaffolds Co. of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, has changed its 
name to Safway Steel Products Inc. 

* 


Gary Steel Supply Co., 7450 South 
Ashland avenue, Chicago, has ac- 
quired a building of 30,000 square 
feet at 2300 South Springfield ave- 
nue, and will move to that loca- 
tion about June 1. 

« 


American manufacturers built 
more tanks in April than they did 
during all of World War I, W. H. 
Harrison, director of production, 
War Production Board, told 1000 
members of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Chamber of Commerce, in that city 


— 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT searchlight of 800,000.- 
000 candlepower. now going into pro- 
duction at the rate of several hundred 
a month in Murray Corp. of America’s 
Detroit plant. Delicately balanced and 
precision made throughout, the 65-inch 
diameter light originally was built up 
mainly of aluminum castings. but now 
has been redesigned for steel stamp- 
ings. saving. on the basis of projected 
output. more than 100,000 pounds of 
aluminum a month. Power for the port- 
able carbon-arc light is supplied by 
a separate motor-generator set, like- 
wise mounted on a wheeled chassis 
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last week. “In May tank output 
will be greater than last month, 
and before the end of the year it 
should be four times greater than 
at present,” he added. 

> 


Latrobe Electric Steel Co. has 
moved its Chicago office and ware- 
house from 100 South Jefferson 
street to 2039 West Jackson boule- 
vard. 


. 


Pittsburgh offices of Crucible 
Steel Co. of America have merged 
with the Crucible offices in Cleve- 
land and Detroit to better admin- 
ister the steel requirements of those 
areas. The Cleveland office, which 
continues under managership of 
Frank E. Phelps, is at 1258-74 East 
Fifty-fifth street. The Detroit office, 
under managership of William G. 
Hassel, formerly manager of the 
local Pittsburgh office, is at 3245 
Hubbard avenue. C. J. Ryan, asso- 
ciated with Crucible in various mill 
and branch office capacities, has 
been named assistant manager at 
Detroit. 


Sales of industrial heat treating 
furnaces increased from $16,475,000 
in 1937 to some $60,000,000 in 1941, 
according to figures announced by 
Stewart N. Clarkson, executive vicc 
president, Industrial Furnace Manu- 








annual 
meeting last week at Hot Springs, 
Va. Mr. Clarkson said that the in- 
dustry has met every demand of 
government for steadily increasing 
production. 


facturers Association, in 


> 


“Utilizing Salesmen in Wartime”, 
a symposium conducted by G. M. 
Basford Co., New York advertising 
firm, to discover what has become of 
men in sales forces of more than 
60 consumer-goods manufacturers, 
reveals that 50 per cent still are 
covering their territories, some with 
extra duties, 10 per cent are in the 
armed services, 15 per cent have 
been let out, and 25 per cent have 
been given non-selling assignments. 


7 


Despite the fact that General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has more than doubled its man- 


power in the past two years, and 
has taken on thousands of employes 
without any previous experience in 
factory work, the number of days 
lost due to accidents in 1941, per 
thousand hours worker, was second 
lowest of any year, George E. San- 
ford, chairman of company’s gen- 
eral safety committee, reported 
last week. First quarter of 1942 


shows a 50 per cent improvement 
over the same period of 1941. 
est year on record was 1940. 


Low. 









New Awards, Army “A” and Army-Navy 


Star, for Meritorious Production 


WASHINGTON 
WAR Department has created a 
new award to be known as the Army 
“A” award, which will be conferred 
upon war production plants and 
workers conspicuous for outstand- 
ing performance in Army produc- 
tion. The award will comprise an 
Army “A” flag for the manufac- 
turing plant and a specially de- 
signed lapel button for each worker 
in that plant. 


Quality and quantity of produc- 
tion in the light of available facili- 
ties will be the factors that will 
govern the board in selecting recipi- 
ents for the awards. Other factors 
to be weighed: 1. Overcoming of 
production obstacles; 2. avoidance of 
stoppages; 3. maintenance of fair 
labor standards; 4. training of ad- 
ditional labor forces; 5. effective 
management; 6. record on accidents, 
health, sanitation, and plant pro- 
tection; 7. utilization of subcon- 
tracting facilities. 


Members of the board will include 
Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, di- 
rector of production, chairman; Maj. 
Gen. C. M. Wesson, chief of ord- 
nance; Brig. Gen. B. E. Meyers of 
the Air Forces; E. F. McGrady, 
special assistant to Under Secre- 
tary of War Patterson; A. R. Glancy 
of the procurement and distribution 
division, Services of Supply; and J. 
E. Harrell of the civilian personnel 
division, Services of Supply. 


The Army “A” flag is of burgee 
design, similar in size and shape to 
the Navy “E” flag. It is of red wool 
bunting and bears the head, breast 
and shoulder of the American eagle 
in gold, on a blue field, framed in 
white circle. A large capital letter 
“A” in white is adjacent to the 


eagle. White stars, each five inches 
in diameter, will be in a _ vertical 
line parallel to and adjacent to the 
staff of the pennant to represent 
additional awards. 

Subsequently the War and Navy 
Departments jointly announced an- 
other new award, the Army-Navy 
Star, to go to companies building 
machine tools and their accessories 
recognized for their contributions 
to the war effort. 


Conferment of the joint award 
will give the company the right to 
fly a burgee type flag over its plant 
and employes the right to wear a 
new lapel button. The burgee is 
blue with a white star in the center. 
The names of the Army and Navy 
appear in large red letters, edged 
with a white piping. 

Among the first recipients of the 
joint award were Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co. and National Acme Co., 
both of Cleveland, who were hon- 
ored May 22. 


National Forge Wins 
All-Navy “E” Burgee 


National Forge & Ordnance Co., 
Irvine, Pa., has been awarded the 
All-Navy “E” burgee for excellence 
in production. Company was given 
the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance “E” 
last October. All-Navy “E” lapel 
pins have been distributed to all 
employes by John C. Harrington, 
company president, and replace the 
ordnance “E” pins the workers re- 
ceived last year. 

National Bearings Metal Corp., 
St. Louis, was the fifth Navy pro- 
ducer in that city to win the Navy 
“E” burgee. Presentation was 
made recently by Rear Admiral 
William Carleton Watts. 


Canada Spurs Ore Output by Subsidies; 
Control Over Steel Products Tightened 


TORONTO, ONT. 

PRODUCTION of iron ore now is 
an established factor in the Can- 
adian mining industry and is expect- 
ed to increase substantially as more 
mines are opened. New Helen mine, 
controlled by Algoma Steel Corp. 
Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., located 
in northwestern Ontario, is in steady 
production’ under subsidy by the 
Canadian government. Opened in 


the latter part of 1939 this mine 
produced 121,000 gross tons that 
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year; 407,063 tons in 1940, and 517,- 
068 tons in 1941. 

About 50 per cent of ore from 
this mine is used in Algoma Steel’s 
blast furnaces, the remainder go- 
ing to the United States on an ex- 
change basis for American ore. By 
sintering, the low-grade ores from 
the Helen mine are brought to an 
average of 51.5 per cent iron. 

Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply has ordered that no shipments 
of sheets, bars, plates of structural 





steel be made by mills without its 


authorization. This makes it im- 
possible for consumers to obtain 
steel for other than war purposes. 

Administrator of heating, plumb- 
ing and air conditioning equipment 
has ordered reduction from 1250 to 
360 in varieties of cast iron soil 
pipe and fittings. Until Sept. 1 
manufacturers may sell from stock 
on hand but after that date permis- 
sion will be required. Protective 
coatings for soil pipe are restrict- 
ed to two types, oil and tar. 


New regulations being prepared 
by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply will curtail further the use 
of copper. 

C. D. Howe, minister of munitions 
and supply, has announced that con- 
tracts awarded and commitments 
made by his department on Can- 
adian, United Kingdom and other ac- 
counts from July 14, 1939, to April 
30, 1942, totaled $4,082,727,233. Con- 
tracts placed on Canadian account, 
including plants and plant exten- 
sions, general purchases and con- 
tracts for $34,429,062 awarded for 
the Civil Aviation Division, amount- 
ed to $2,250,059,254. Aggregate of 
orders for stores placed on United 
Kingdom account, with United 
Kingdom commitments for plants, 
plant extensions and output of some 
of these plants, total $1,623,944,065. 
Contracts on other accounts totaled 
$208,723,914. 


Mining Congress Opposes Cuts 
In Tariffs Beyond War Time 


Opposition to reduction in tariffs 
on mineral imports beyond the dura- 
tion of the war was voiced by 
Julian D. Conover, secretary, Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, before the 
Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, now holding hearings on pro- 
posed trade agreements with Mexico 
and Bolivia. 

The mining industries do not op- 
pose the reduction or the complete 
lifting of tariff duties on metals 
during war time, Mr. Conover said. 
He urged, however, that any such 
curtailment of protection to the do- 
mestic industry be definitely limited 
and that the present rates become 
effective immediately at the close 
of the war. 

Opposition to lowering import du- 
ties on tungsten was voiced by Jo- 
sephus C. Trimble on behalf of the 
American Tungsten Association, San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Trimble told the committee 
that a reduction in the tungsten 
tariff in the Bolivian agreement 
would not increase the supply to 
the United States, would not help 
Bolivia at the present time, would 
be unfair to American investors and 
would cause many miners to be 
thrown out of work when the war is 
over. 
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Industrial Salvage 
Section Calls for 


Reports on Scrap 


WASHINGTON 


Industrial Salvage Section, in 
WPB’s Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation, is distributing report 
blanks, printed in the form of self- 
addressed post cards, to set forth 
movement and disposal of scrap 
materials. Blanks are being dis- 
tributed by BIC’s regional offices 
which hopes eventually to place 
them in the hands of salvage man- 
agers of all American manufac- 
turers. 

BIC reported last week that in 
the two-week period ended April 
30 salvage of 393,531 tons of scrap 
was reported, bringing the total 
for the year to 1,000,000 tons. Nearly 
4000 individual reports on this have 
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been received in Washington and as 


industrial center operations im- 
prove the number of reports received 
is increasing. Industrial 
operations are being organized in 
every area in the country and 170 
units already are functioning. 

Industrial center operations are 
formed with top executives in each 
industry in each area comprising a 
steering committee, the duty of 
which is to organize a salvage pro- 
gram for every plant in the area. 
Some 3000 committeemen already 
are co-operating with the WPB sal- 
vage unit. 


OPA Alleges Pittsburgh 
Scrap Price Violations 


Office of Price Administration 
last week obtained restraining or- 
ders in federal court at Pittsburgh 
against Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. and Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. on charges that they violated 
the scrap ceiling price order. Re- 
strainers were issued by the court 
against three scrap dealers, Glosser 
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& Sons, Johnstown, Pa., Staiman 
Bros., Williamsport, Pa. and Hodes 
Coal & Junk Co., Lock Haven, Pa., 
on charges of selling upgraded an/| 
top-dressed scrap. Answers must be 
filed by May 29. 


Illinois Central Reports 
Savings of Critical Metals 


Illinois Central railroad, Chicago, 
last week reported progress in con- 
version and substitution of mate 
rials and in making scrap available 
for war uses. 

During first quarter, 1942, a drive 
resulted in accumulation of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent more scrap than 
in the same period of 1941. Estim 
ated annual savings of metal, based 
on 1941 consumption, are 62,000 
pounds of copper, 5600 pounds of 
tin, 6800 pounds of lead, 3400 pounds 
of nickel and 2740 pounds of other 
metals. 

Reclaimed lead will be used in- 
stead of some 20,000 pounds of new 
lead, annually, for counter-balanc 
ing locomotive driving wheels 
Other changes call for wood instead 
of aluminum patterns, dispensing 
with aluminum paint, using asphalt 
and tar paper for gaskets where 
practical, using wrought iron or 
steel in place of copper tubing, and 
using cast iron malleable iron in 
stead of brass. 


Points to Need for 
Modernizing Equipment 

Declaring that railroads are mak 
ing a tremendous contribution to 
wartime efforts without benefit of 
modern equipment, B. B. Williams, 
president, Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 
Mt. Vernon, O., stated last week 
that need for an extensive program 
of replacement is clearly indicated 
He pointed out that over 43 per cent 
of the freight locomotives are be 
tween 20 and 30 years old and an 
other 25 per cent are over 30. 


+ 


Defunct Railroad 
Goes to War 


DEFUNCT New York, Westchester & 
Boston railway recently reached the 
end of the line when the War Depart- 
ment bought the road for $423,000 for 
the 15,000 tons of scrap that will be 
salvaged from its 70 miles of rails, 
482 towers, and 30 bridges. Demolition 
already is under way. Above. a wreck- 
ing crew loads sections of the track 
onto a gondola car for shipment to war 
production plants. Below. a catenary 
bridge, which straddled the track to 
support its power lines. is toppled. 
NEA photos 



































Freezing of Wages by Classification 
“More Equitable,” Metal Trades Told 


NEW YORK 
INSTALLED in approximately 
325 plants, the job rating plan of 
the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, evaluating shop operations for 
maintaining wage scales consistent 
with those of the community, is 
meeting with encouraging success. 
Accepted in many instances by or- 
ganized labor as a basis for collec- 
tive bargaining, the impartiality 
with which it has been applied was 
emphasized at the forty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the association 
here last week. 


Job-rated plants cover more than 
25,000 occupations, A. H. Timmer- 
man, Wagner Electric Corp., St. 
Louis, pointed out in his presiden- 
tial report. While job rating is es- 
sential now, it assumes even great- 
er importance when and if a wage- 
freezing order is issued. Mr. Tim- 
merman suggested “freezing by 
classification” as more equitable 
than the freezing of each person's 
wage or salary. Freezing as of a 
certain date will not be workable 
unless employes also are frozen to 
their jobs. Said Mr. Timmerman: 


“For more than 40 years our as- 
sociation has stood firmly for the 
principle that those who manage 
industry and who are obligated to 
make those industries produce effi- 
ciently must be free to employ the 
best workmen available without re- 
gard to whether those workmen 
pay tribute to labor union leaders. 


Decries Labor Dictation 


“I do not subscribe to the theory 
that our war productive effort can 
be increased by unionization of the 
industries. Neither do I believe 
that any employe should be frus- 
trated in his effort to produce what 
is necessary to save our country, 
by the dictates of any labor union 
or any labor union boss, nor that 
men in the armed services of this 
country should be restricted to 
union-made bullets. I further do 
not believe that Congress, when it 
enacted that section of the Selec- 
tive Service Act that guaranteed 
the discharge service man his prior 
position in private employment, 
contemplated delivering the right to 
those jobs into the hands of a la- 
bor union to be parceled out through 
a closed shop barrier. 


“There is no group of industries 
in America that is more vital, and 
there is no group as dependable for 
the production of the necessities of 
war as the metal trades industry. 
The industry has always risen to 
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any emergency and will continue 
to do so, just so long as it remains 
free to do its job—to produce what 
the nation requires.” 

Junior executive, foreman, in- 
structor and specialist training for 
national production was a subject 
for panel discussion. When the 
Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
R. L, undertook production of au- 
tomatic rifles, an entirely new prod- 
uct entailing scores of new opera- 
tions, including broaching, much of 
the load in design, shop layout and 
planning was assumed by advanced 
groups in training, this company 
maintaining three classes. One is 
composed of student engineers, col- 
lege graduates with degrees in me- 
chanical engineering, Class A; a 
second made up of men drawn from 
the plant, ambitiously inclined, but 
apparently advanced to a_ point 
where additional instruction and ex- 
perience is required, Class B; and 
third, high school graduates, care- 
fully selected, and mainly with 
trade school background, mechan- 
ically bent, Class C. 


Training Classes Successful 


Various courses of study and in- 
struction are assigned all groups, 
training for Class A being com- 
pleted in 4000 hours; Class B, 6000 
hours; Class C, 8000 hours, the 
company awarding a bonus to the 
latter on completion of the course, 
which covers cost of tuition during 
apprenticeship. William A. Ruhl, 
works manager, reported that only 
two taken for Class C had dropped 
out after a short probationary pe- 
riod. Graduates from that division 
are developing into valuable ma- 
chinists and toolmakers. The high 
school class of apprentices, under 
supervision, practically operates 
tool room activities. 

Training of instructors for ma- 
chine operations has taken a key 
place with the Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of motors. With hun- 
dreds of new employes, S. B. Tay- 
lor, works manager, found fore- 
men becoming overloaded. Fore- 
men have been “sold” on the idea 
of training and appointing instruc- 
tors for their departments, and a 
co-ordinator has been appointed for 
the whole program of instructor 
training, selections being made 
mainly from older and regular em- 
ployes. These employes naturally 
know the work, but many need 
training in the ability to teach oth- 
ers. On many shop operations 





training periods for new employes 
are one-fourth of the time formerly 
considered necessary to teach a new 
employe the job. 

In training foremen best results 
are attained with groups of 10 to 15 
with approximately equal plant au- 
thority, according to William L. 
Dolle, president, Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. Mr. 
Dolle outlined the program spon- 
sored by the association. He favors 
reference to such foreman pro- 
grams as conferences, rather than 
training sessions. Conference lead- 
ers should be selected from among 
foremen and regular hours for 
meetings should be observed, gen- 
erally on company time. Manage- 
ment heads should attend, briefly 
advising of new contracts and pol- 
icy, and minutes of conference 
should be kept. 

Training of junior executives has 
been neglected, but the future will 
force such programs in industry, 
Paul E. Heckel, assistant executive, 
Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., stated. 
Too many have inherited executive 
positions. Men are being trained 
too often for advanced thinking, and 
at the same time handicapped by 
being tied down to old ways and 
methods. Classifying executives as 
the administrative, executive and 
policy-making types, he urged the 
qualifications for each be as care- 
fully graded, selected and trained 
as for shop requirements. 


The aircraft industry next year 
will be called upon to deliver en- 
gines totaling 200,000,000 horsepow- 
er. This, according to J. Carlton 
Ward Jr., president, Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corp., New York, 
is more horsepower than all the 
utilities of the country can deliver. 
All the locomotives in the nation 
cannot produce that much, he said. 
Such power could drive 2000 modern 
battleships. 


Airplane Output Double Axis’ 


More airplanes have been pro- 
duced in the United States in the 
last 12 months than were built here 
in the 35 years following the 
Wrights’ first flight at Kitty Hawk. 
Mr. Ward deplored the term “mass 
production” in the aircraft indus- 
try, saying the aviation engine dif- 
fers from the automobile in that 
it operates in three dimensions, 
temperatures ranging from 50 de- 
grees below zero to desert heat, 
with air pressures changing rapid- 
ly, all having intricate effect on 
design. 

In round figures he estimated Al- 
lied Nations’ production of all 
planes nearly twice that of the Axis 
countries at this time. To maintain 
10,000 planes on the battle line, 
probably 100,000 would be required 
in various services and _ supply. 
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Need of high octane fuel alone may 
reach 100,000 barrels daily, much of 
which has to be transported great 
distances. 


Mr. Ward stated 35 per cent of all 
currerit United States war output 
is in aircraft and related products. 
He estimated plane production for 
1942 at or above $9,000,000,000, or 
double the value of automobile pro- 
duction in any year—compared 
with $1,500,000,000 in 1941. He pre- 
dicted that employment in the in- 
dustry, now 400,000, will go above 
1,000,000 in 1943, with a constantly 
increasing percentage of women 
workers. 


He indicated the automobile in- 
dustry first took the wrong approach 
to aircraft production, but it has 
been elastic and about 12 per cent 
of the total production is now be- 
ing contributed by the automobile 
industry; also the nation was slow 
to build up the aircraft industry 
in terms of contracts, even after 
Hitler went into Poland. 


There are 20,000 women employed 
in aircraft assembly and the number 
may run into the hundreds of thous- 
ands. Women are proving of real 
value in aircraft assembly and are 
accomplishing far more than was 
predicted. 


War Basis of Labor-Management 


Set-up and operation of War Pro- 
duction Board joint labor-manage- 
ment committees were described by 
George A. Seyler, vice president, 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
and John B. Goss, director of plan- 
ning, Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

At the Lunkenheimer Co. plant 
organization was accomplished in 
co-operation with the union sub- 
regional director, with the under- 
standing the productive drive com- 
mittee was created for the sole pur- 





pose of intensifying war output. All 
questions are to be approached on 
this basis: “Will they help to win 
the war?” Activities, functions and 
meetings are separate from those 
of negotiation and grievance com- 
mittees. Seven rules covering these 
points were drawn. 


Production drive matters are han- 
dled by 15 committees, a clearance 
committee having  sub-divisions 
covering absence, bulletins and post- 
ers, destruction of property, sabo- 
tage and plant protection, eye pro- 
tection and wearing apparel, house- 
keeping and fire protection, on time 
—tardiness, quality, quotas and pro- 
duction, safety, maintenance and 
repair, slogans and contests, sug- 
gestion boxes, tool and equipment 
care, upgrading and training and 
waste. The program is working 
satisfactorily, Mr. Seyler outlining 
details of the operations and func- 
tions of various subcommittees. 
Total committee memberships in- 
clude 49 from the union and an 
equal number from management. 
Weekly reports of the committee, 
signed by employes are forwarded 
to the War Production Board. 

At the Scovill plant each depart- 
ment with 10 or more employes 
has a committee of at least three 
and not more than nine, the em- 
ployes being drafted by themselves, 
by selecting names from a hat. 
Qualified employes are_ selected 
from company payroll records, a 
room of 100 employes being entitled 
to three committee members with 
two added for each additional 200 
or part thereof. Ratio of men to 
women is maintained as near the 
actual ratio existing in employment 
as possible. A committee once set 
up remains in office for four months 
when some of the committee are 
dropped in order which they were 
originally drawn, being replaced by 
others drafted by the employes. 
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Wage negotiations without a fac- 
tual basis become horse-trading, 
according to C. J. Uhlir, director of 
industrial relations of the associa- 
tion. 


He favored the _ establishment 
of minimum rates based on mini- 
mum rates in the community. If a 
company cannot meet these rates 
its management is in a vulnerable 
position in wage negotiations. Job 
rating is a management function, 
but Mr. Uhlir advocates union or 
employe access to ratings for re. 
view and discussion. Job evalua- 
tion or compensation should be di- 
vorced from actual process of job 
rating. Assuming the jobs are 
equal, Mr. Uhlir favors equal pay 
for women with men, but conver- 
sion of many plants from produc 
tion of civilian products to war 
goods tends to limit the fairness 
of some former work incentive 
policies. 


Welding has contributed much to 
speed in ship building, and the 
American two-ocean navy will be 
completed well ahead of the orig- 
inal 1947 date, said Frank Folsom, 
assistant chief of navy procurement, 
speaking at the annual dinner. Mod. 
ern naval warfare, especially the in- 
creased use of torpedoes and bombs, 
has greatly complicated naval de- 
sign and steel ship construction. 
he said. 


Officers Are Chosen 


Roe S. Clark, Package Machinery 
Co., Springfield, Mass., was elected 
president; H. H. Kerr, Boston Gear 
Works Inc., North Quincy, Mass., 
first vice president, and Mr. Seyler 
second vice president and treasurer. 
Membership during the year made 
a net gain of 59, to 891 from 832. 


Association councilors elected for 
two years are: A. R. Welton, Holt- 
zer-Cabot Electric Co., Boston; Wal- 
lace E. Frohock, M. S. Little Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; Floyd Newton, 
G & O Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
Joseph L. Kopf, Jabez Burns & Sons 
Inc., New York; P. J. Potter, Pang- 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md.; Ed- 
win B. Hausfeld, Ohio Pattern Wks. 
Fdy. Co., Cincinnati; R. W. Gillis- 
pie, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus; 
S. B. Taylor, Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co, Cleveland; Mason 
B. Jones, S. M. Jones Co., Toledo; 
S. Owen Livingston, Gallmeyer & 
Livingston Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
R. G. Wilson, Challenge Machinery 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich.; Walter F. 
Newhouse, Saranac Machine Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich.; Howard 
Goodman, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; D. P. Sommer, Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill.; Ernest 
Dunford, Landis Machine Co., St. 
Louis; John Brown, Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee; A. H. Timmerman, Wag- 
ner Electric Corp., St. Louis. 
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INSISTENCE upon the granting 
of $1 a day wage increase by “Lit- 
tle Steel” companies was_ voiced 
last week at the constitutional con- 
vention of the United Steelworkers 
of America, formerly the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, in 
Cleveland. The wage increase de- 
mand is now pending before the 
National War Labor Board. 


CIO President Philip Murray up- 
held the union’s demand for wage 
increases in the steel industry and 
opposed any move to freeze wages 
on the ground that such action 
would tend to destroy unionism. He 
favored, however, the waiver of 
premium rates for weekend work 
within the basic 40-hour week. Mr. 
Murray said representatives of the 
CIO had agreed to the waiver at 
President Roosevelt’s request. 

“Organized labor did it and didn’t 
beef about it... didn’t gripe,” the 
CIO leader said. “We stood up and 
voted unanimously to support the 
President of the United States.” 

One of the first actions of the 
union was to change its name 
from the organizing committee to 
the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. By using “steelworkers” as 
one word they achieved the initials 


USA-CIO, Formerly SWOC, To Press 
Wage Demand; Claims 660,000 Members 


USA-CIO, a patriotic angle upon 
which the union will undoubtedly 
capitalize. 

A report by the union’s officers 
claimed: 

Membership, 660,052. 

Under contract, 903 steel manu- 
facturing, fabricating and process- 
ing plants. 

Active locals, 1119. 

Recognition as bargaining agent 
for 90 per cent of the industry. 

Wage increases obtained to the 
point where the lowest paid work- 
man receives the earnings of the 
average steelworker in 1936. 

Checkoff contracts, 204. 

Maintenance of membership con 
tracts, 47. 


Union shop contracts, 175. 

The financial report said initia- 
tion fees were $3; membership dues, 
$1 a month, with no assessments or 
fines; peak dues collections, in No- 
vember, 1941, of $548,357. The of- 
ficers said $601,000 which had been 
borrowed from the United Mine 
Workers has been repaid, eliminat- 
ing all indebtedness to that union. 

The union also claimed that 153,- 
000 workers have been organized 
in the plants of Republic Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Inland Steel 





Bicycle Solution to Transportation Problem? 





FOUR bicycle parking sheds have been erected at a midwestern plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. to accommodate the vehicles of workers who cycle to their jobs. 
Other divisions of the company are following suit. Company reports a sharp in- 
crease in ¢ycling employes as the automobile tire shortage grows more acute 
and gasoline rationing spreads 
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Co. and Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., the four independents involved 
in the pending controversy before 
the WLB. 

Regional Directors Clinton S. 
Golden and Van A. Bittner assert- 
ed that before the next convention 
the union would have organized 
the workers in Weirton Steel Co. 
and American Rolling Mill Co. 

“We're going to settle that even 
before we lick Hitier,” said Bittner. 

Resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention pledged support to the WPB 
and urged adoption of the Murray 
industrial council plan; recommend. 
ed to the CIO extension of co-op- 
eration and collaboration with the 
American Federation of Labor on 
all issues to further the cause of 
labor and the war effort; pledged 
the union to redouble efforts to 
organize the steel industry. 

The union also expressed grati- 
tude to the United Mine Workers, 
headed by John L. Lewis, for the 
latter’s loan of leaders and resources 
during the steelworkers’ organiza- 
tional phase and extended “friend- 
ship and loyalty” to cement unity 
between the two unions and other 
CIO affiliates. At the same time 
observers were predicting an early 
showdown between Lewis and Mur- 
ray, now at odds over national and 
union policies. 

At Detroit, members of the United 
Automobile Workers fired a broad- 
side at Lewis in which they told 
him what they did “not like” about 
him (see page 52). 

Incidentally the UAW apparently 
has let itself in for a little diffi- 
culty by making new demands, in- 
cluding wage increases, against Ford 
Motor Co. Spokesmen for the latter 
indicated that if the demands were 
pressed the company might cancel 
checkoff provisions in its contract 
with the union. 


Wildcat Strike Costs War 
Effort 40,000 Tons of Coal 


Week-old strike by 1600 miners 
in the Clarksville and Frederick 
town, Pa., mines of Republic Steel 
Corp. ended last week when com- 
pany and union officials met to dis- 
cuss the grievances. Company offi- 
cials estimated the unauthorized 
walkout cost the war effort 40,000 
tons of coal and 27,000 tons of 
coke. Strike was caused by shot- 
firers refusing to carry dynamite 
into the mines. The strikers con- 
tended extra men should be hired 
to do this job. 


Bargaining Electioa Ordered 
At Pressed Steel Car Plant 


National Labor Relations Board 
last week ordered a collective bar- 
gaining election within 30 days at 
Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 
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Consumption of Basic War 


Supplies Rising Steadily 


CONSUMPTION of war materials will be so great 
by fall that shortages of basic war supplies may de- 
velop. As a result it may be impossible to convert 
all of the country’s plants to war work. Because of 
this, plans calling for building new plants and fur- 
ther conversion of peacetime facilities are being re- 
vised. Indications are that in the immediate months 
ahead efforts will be concentrated on utilizing what 
facilities are at hand now. 


The BUSINESS TREND | 





tries stood at 130.7. The index has been on a plateau 
around the 130 level for some weeks. 

Steel ingot production reached an all-time record 
during the week of May 16. Percentagewise steel 
output climbed one-half point to 99.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity during that week. In the same period a year 
ago the national steel rate also stood at 99.5 per cent, 
but on a tonnage basis output was substantially be- 
low the current volume. Electric power consumption 




































































































































































































































































During the week ended May 16, STEEL’s index of rose to 3,356,921,000 kilowatts during the latest 
activity in the iron, steel and metalworking indus- period. 
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MODERN 
FORGING 
FURNACES 


By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 
Head, Department of Mechanical Engineering 


University of Virginia 
University Station, Va. 


And 


Contributing Editor, STEEL 


Section IX in a Series on Forgings, Forging Methods and 


Forging Equipment 


Ts FORGING press is wide- 
ly recognized as an important 
tool in the manufacture of 

munitions of war; but its humble 

auxiliary, the furnace, is seldom in 
the spotlight. Yet few highly 
stressed steel parts of plane, tank, 
gun or shell have not made its ac 
quaintance, at one time or another, 


Fig. 1—Gas-fired rotary furnace designed to heat just the 


during their manufacture. Famil- 
iarity, at least with the simpler 
types, may be in part responsible for 
this lack of notice; but many fur- 
naces are no longer simple in con- 
struction, and inefficiency is defi- 
nitely on the way out. One ob- 
serves a tendency toward more and 
more complex adaptations of the 


furnace to the particular purpose. 

The modern furnace partakes 
more and more of the nature of an 
accurate tool in which energy in the 
form of heat is fed into the work. 
This involves controlling the rate of 
flow; directing the heat to some par- 
ticular section, perhaps; establish- 
ing non-oxidizing atmospheric con- 


Fig. 4——This gas-fired rotary furnace has automatic tem- 


nose of shells which are inserted part way into the furnace 

through the row of large holes. Projectiles then go to nosing 

press where open end of shell body is partially closed or 

pointed. Figs. 1, 4, 5 and 6 are Surface Combustion Corp 
photos 


Fig. 2—Three of the nine rotary-hearth forging furnaces in- 
stalled in National Steel Car Co.'s plant at Hamilton, Ont. 
In most of these units, the first zone is controlled manually, 
the other zones being equipped with automatic controls ol 


the Rayo-tube or thermocouple type. Arch and hearth of 
these furnaces is made of a special tile known as “Mizzou”. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. photo 





perature controls for both forging and hardening. Water- 

cooled lintel provides heat cut-off. This unit has same 

heating capacity as three or four batch furnaces, each with 
an area of 2 x 5.5 feet, yet occupies 11 square feet 


Fig. 5—With a capacity of 1800 pounds of stock per hour 
heated to 2600 degrees Fahr., this furnace has burners 
which make it possible to burn both gas and oil simul- 
taneously. Half the burners are controlled by the operator 
and use a rich mixture of oil and city gas. Other burners 
are controlled automatically, using gas only. Unit is said 
to have longer furnace lining life, to increase forging die 
life because of diminished scale 





Fig. 3—General view of rotary-hearth furnace shown in Fig. 6. Note chargin 
equipment with air lifts suspended in front of both the charging and dischargin 


doors 


ditions; and making provision for 


movement of stock through the fur- 
nace. It becomes apparent that we 
are concerned not only with a prob- 
lem in physical metallurgy but also 
in mechanical engineering. 

To present an orderly concept of 
the important field occupied by the 
industrial furnace and the forging 
furnace in particular, we might se- 
lect any one of several modes of 
classification. For example, the 
basis might be functional—that is, 
according to the use to which the 
furnace is to be put; or again we 
might find it convenient to think of 
the product under treatment; or per- 
haps of the mechanical device used 
to transport the charge. These vari- 


Amsler-Morton Co. photo 


ous groupings could be further 
qualified by reference to the nature 
of the fuel or other source of heat 
energy and by the manner in which 
that energy is conserved. Thus we 
have gas-fired forging furnaces, con- 
tinuous-conveyor or rotating-hearth 
types, recuperative and regenerative 
furnaces, etc.; and among those us- 
ing electric power, direct-resistance 
heaters, induction furnaces and fur- 
naces employing resistors as heat 
ing elements. 

Among the more spectacular de- 
velopments of recent times have 
been the substitution of the rotating 
hearth for the stationary hearth in 
the heating of shell billets; the use 
of the controlled atmosphere to 


avoid scaling; and the evolutionary 
progress of the electric furnace and 
induction heating. As a character 
istic illustration of the first men 
tioned, Fig. 2 shows three of the 
nine rotary-hearth furnaces now in 
use for heating shell billets at the 
plant of the National Steel Car Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. The story of this 
installation goes back about foul 
years, when it became necessary fo! 
the company to change to square 
billets from round billets which had 
been handled in a sloping hearth 
forge. The rotating hearth allows 
loading and unloading of billets at 
practically the same point. Also, it 
is possible to secure all the advan 
tages of a conveyor furnace, in 
which every piece is heated in the 
same way, without the expense of 
alloy conveyor members and the 
ike, 

While the attainment of uniform 
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Fig. 6—Plan and section sketches of 


rotary-hearth furnace. Heat is applied 
near charging end to secure greater 
uniformity of temperature and to speed 
up heating. Amsler-Morton Co. photo 


Fig. 7—Section showing how round 
‘tod of heating element fits into depres- 
sions in radiant plates which reflect 
heat out into furnace chamber. Figs. 7 
and 9—Hevi Duty Electric Co. photos 


Fig. 8—Sketch of cross section through 
furnace wall of electric furnace em- 
ploying pin-type silicon-carbide heat- 
ing element. Heating chamber is at 
right, heating element extending 
through opposite wall and held under 
compression by another terminal 
mounting like that shown at left here. 
Globar Division, Carborundum Co. 
photo 
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ity of temperature throughout the 
heated stock is not important in 
plate bending, bolt heading and the 
like, in the case of a shell billet it 
is of the utmost consequence for 
the success of the piercing opera- 
tion depends upon it since small 
temperature differences may easily 
cause the punch to run off center 
to the hotter region. Thus, in order 
to obtain very close control of tem- 
perature and uniformity in the dis- 
tribution of the heat, the tunnel- 
type or doughnut form was chosen 
in preference to the dome type of 
unit in which the center of the fur- 
nace is kept hot. Further, by par- 
titioning the tunnel to the fullest 
extent, into four zones and placing 
separate controls in each, exposure 
of the steel to the maximum tem- 
perature required for the forging 
operation is avoided until the billet 
is hot. 


Friction Drive Is Used 


Instead of employing a large ring 
gear at the periphery of the furnace, 
as is frequently done, this particular 
design utilizes a friction drive in 
order that slippage may take place 
should the hearth jam and stall. An 
electric motor drives it through a 
Reeves Vari-Speed pulley and a 
Winfield-Smith speed reducer. The 
problem of sealing the hearth is 
solved by the use of a sand seal in 
preference to a water seal on ac- 
count of the influence of water vapor 
on the character of the scale. Nickel- 
bearing cast iron is employed to 
prevent grain growth. Similar al- 
loy members are also used to en- 
close the rotating hearth, a plan 
which successfully avoids uneven 
expansion and consequent trouble. 

Another type of rotary hearth fur- 
nace for heating prior to the nosing 
operation is shown in Fig. 1. It is 
a gas-fired unit built by Surface 
Combustion Corp. Shell bodies are 
inserted nose-end-first in the large 
holes seen extending around the 
sides of the unit, just the nose or 
open end of the shell body being 
heated. 


Fig. 4 shows a gas-fired rotary 
furnace equipped with automatic 
temperature controls for both forg- 
ing and hardening. When it is used 
for heating billet ends, a water- 
cooled lintel effectively screens the 
cool portion of the bar, thus pre- 
venting slippage in the gripping 
dies of the upsetter. The hearth and 
driving arrangements of this fur- 
nace are mounted independently of 
the upper portion, which is station- 
ary and rests on four vertical col- 
umns. On top of each of these 
columns is a jack screw for adjust- 
ing the slot opening from 5 inches 
down to the completely closed po- 
sition. When this furnace is utilized 
for the complete heating of the part, 
the slot is covered by a series of 
flap doors as shown in Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5 exhibits a rotary-hearth 


forging furnace for heating 1800 
pounds of rounds and bars per hour 
to a maximum temperature of 2600 
degrees Fahr. It is equipped with 
the new gas-oil burners developed 
by Surface Combustion Corp. One 
half of the burners are hand-con- 
trolled and operate on a rich mix- 
ture of oil and city gas. The rest 
of the burners use gas only and are 
automatically controlled. The ab- 
sence of smoke in the neighborhood 
of the furnace apertures should be 
noted. 

This new burner is designed to 
burn both gas and oil simultaneous- 
ly and to obtain the advantages of 
each individually without some of 
the disadvantages attendant on the 
use of either alone. Oil, gas and 
air enter by way of the three con- 
nections at pressures of 1% to 2 
pounds, 20 pounds and 16 ounces 
respectively. The rapid combustion 
of the gas accelerates the gasifica- 
tion, cracking and combustion of 
the oil to the end that combustion 
of the fuel is fully completed within 
the furnace. This produces maxi- 
mum flame radiation and heating 
rates within minimum furnace tem- 
peratures. Further, there is a 
notable absence of smoke and soot 
as well as a reduction of flame sting- 
out through the furnace openings. 

These suggestions are intelligible 
enough if we consider that in the 
conventional type of oil-fired fur- 
nace, the oil must first be “atomized” 
then gasified and that thereafter it 
is cracked or chemically broken 
down with liberation of free carbon. 
The initial combustion of part of 
the oil vapor supplies the heat re- 
quired for further gasification of 
the oil and for the breaking down 
of the oil already gasified. Since 
these reactions are endothermic, the 
full heat content of the oil is not 
immediately realized, but instead 
there is partial initial absorption 
with consequent reduction of flame 
temperature and rate of combustion. 
This in turn suppresses gasification 
and cracking of the oil vapor, ex- 
tending the combustion period and 
resulting frequently in a very hot 
and smoky sting-out from the work- 
ing opening of the furnace. 


Burners Have Wide Range 


Combination burners of this type 
are applicable to a wide range of 
sizes of slot forge furnaces and pro- 
duction requirements. 

Figs. 6 and 3 show a large rotary- 
hearth furnace built by the Amsler- 
Morton Co., Pittsburgh. General ar- 
rangement of this furnace is re- 
vealed in diagrammatic form in Fig. 
6. Fig. 3 shows its general outward 
appearance. This company also 
specializes in furnaces of the recu- 
perative type—that is, units in which 
heat is extracted from the escaping 
gases and returned to the furnace 
by way of the air for combustion. 
As opposed to the regenerative type 
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in which a mass of chequer-brick is 
first heated by the waste gas and 
thereafter parts with its heat to the 
incoming air (and sometimes the 
fuel gas also), recuperators main- 
tain a continuous flow of hot flue 
gases which heat the cool entering 
air. Metal or refractory ducts keep 
the two streams apart, but allow 
heat to flow from the hotter stream 
to the colder. 

Savings effected by this arrange- 
ment depend, of course, upon the 
temperature to which the incoming 
air or gas is raised. For instance, 
if the flue-gas temperature is 1600 
degrees Fahr. and the combustion 
air is raised 200 degrees Fahr., we 
theoretically save about 4 per cent; 
with 400 degrees, 11 per cent; and so 
on up to a saving of 19 per cent 
when the combustion air is raised 
800 degrees Fahr. 

Turning now to the field of the 
furnaces using electric resistor heat- 
ing elements, Fig. 7 exhibits the 
heating element in one well known 
design. The selection of a round 
rod results from a consideration of 
the maximum strength in various 
positions, and of the loss of weight 
from oxidation. The manner in 
which these heating elements are 
mounted in the furnace is well seen 
in Fig. 9, which exhibits one method 
of inserting the coils, the radiant 
plates and the fluted T-head sup- 
ports into the furnace chamber. 

This method of mounting con- 
fines the coils sufficiently and leaves 
them free to expand and contract 
with every variation in tempera- 
ture. Heat from one strand cannot 
affect adjacent strands since the 
corrugated block tends to reflect it 
into the furnace after the fashion 
of the reflector of a lamp. Corrugat- 
ing the insulating block increases its 
reflective capacity over that of a 
at surface. 

In earlier forms of this furnace, 
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the radiant plates with their heat- 


ing coils were held against the 


sides of the furnace by means of 
solid T-head supports; but in later 
designs the solid head gave way to 
the fluted head seen in the illustra- 
tion, thus providing for greater heat 
release from the bends of the coils 
underneath the T-head supports. 

With new heating elements of an 
alloy of iron, chromium and alu- 
minum, furnaces of this type can 
now be operated at temperatures up 
to 2300 or 2400 degrees Fahr. While 
this alloy is resistant to oxidation 
at these temperatures, it tends to 
become somewhat plastic, character- 
istic of any metal at elevated tem- 
peratures. This involved a change 
in the design of the supporting re- 
fractory such that the weight of the 
radiant plates is carried by the T- 
supports instead of lying on the 
bends of the heating elements, which 
thus have complete freedom to ex- 
pand and contract without any re- 
straint whatsoever. Further, suf- 
ficient clearances are provided to 
permit the free expansion of the 
radiant plates and their T-supports 
and for the normal growth of the 
roils. 

The entire assembly of return 
bend coil imbedded in its radiant 
plate and its T-supports is readily 
removed for replacement either as 
a result of deterioration or for the 
purpose of varying the amount of 
heat released, depending upon the 
class of work undertaken. Standard 
forms of radiant plates provide for 
coil pitches of 0.5 to 1.2-inch centers 
—radiant plates of the finer pitches 
being commonly used in compara- 
tively small furnaces. 

Another type of heating element 
for electric forging furnaces is re- 
crystallized silicon carbide formed 
into rods known as Globar heating 
elements, a product of the Carbor- 
undum Co. Fig. 8 diagrams the ar- 


supports 


rangement of one type furnace ar- 
ranged to use the pin-type Globar 
unit. Center section of these units 
is of high electrical resistance. Both 
ends are of low resistance so very 
little heat is developed in those por- 
tions of the element during opera- 
tion. 

Of each 5-inch end section, 3 inches 
is of the same diameter as the 
heating section, the other 2 inches 
being of a smaller diameter. Ter- 
minal rods extend in to contact the 
heating elements as shown. That 
portion of the terminal rods which 
extends outside the furnace is 
metallized to assure good electrical 
contact with the connector which 
is clamped around it. Spring mounts 
outside the furnace at each end 
maintain compression and good con. 
tact between heating elements and 
terminal rods. Note no artificial 
cooling is necessary, yet these units 
work efficiently in furnaces operat- 
ing up to 2900 degrees Fahr. 

A second type of Globar heating 
element has the low resistance ends 
of sufficient length to extend en 
tirely through the furnace walls. 
The short lengths extending out- 
side the furnace are metallized to 
assure good connection to the ter- 
minal clamps. This type needs no 
terminal mountings or accessories 
since the heating section and ter 
minals form a continuous ceramic 
rod that is self-supporting, thus is 
easy to install and requires no main 
tenance. 

The first type is made in effec- 
tive heating lengths up to 60 inches, 
the second up to 46 inches—with 
maximum wattage ratings of some 
18 and 28 kilowatts respectively. 

Strange enough, the average fur- 
nace man in a forge shop is psycho- 
logically so affected by the noise 
and belching flames to which he is 
accustomed that his first contact 
with electrically powered furnaces 
which operate quietly without noise, 
smoke or gases are likely to create 
a situation like that which caused 
one operator to remark, when an 
electric unit was first put in, that 
now they would be ready to go if 
they had some aluminum or brass 
to forge—but steel? The amusing 
part of this incident is that although 
this furnace was only rated to heat 
150 pounds of steel per hour to a 
temperature of 2250 degrees Fahr., 
it was crowded until it handled an 
output of 400 pounds per hour. 

Electric forge furnaces built by 
C. L Hayes and fitted with Globar 
heating units described above are 
widely used. A protective atmos- 
phere may be employed to prevent 
scaling. 
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Fig. 9—Closeup of furnace chamber 
showing how electric resistor heating 
elements are mounted on furnace walls 
using radiant plates and fluted T-head 
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WHAT CAN I DO 


To Speed War Production ? ? 


To the many people earnestly asking this question today, a man in 
the midst of war production problems presents a message that has 


much in it for all of us 


By FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP 


Vice President 
American Type Founders Inc. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


THE REPEATED story of “too 
little, too late” along with report 
after report of serious military 
losses is causing many a plant man- 
ager, foreman and worker to ask 
himself this question: “What can 
I do to speed war production?” 

First, if not already in war pro- 
duction, plant management can seek 
out a prime or subcontract, for 
which there are many opportunities 
due to the enormous needs of our 
armed forces. Your local Field Con- 
tract Office of the War Production 
Board (see list, Section II, p. 26, 
Sree., April 20, 1942) can put you 
in touch with subcontracting oppor- 
tunities. 

The experience of American Type- 
founders Inc. in getting war work 
is typical of what can be done. First 
we went to—and I mean sought 
out—the Army and Navy Place- 
ment Bureau agencies where .con- 
tracts are being let. We had to sell 
ourselves and our services, for war 
work is given only to those who can 
satisfy the procurement agencies of 
their ability to handle it. After ob- 
taining the first few contracts, the 
efficiency with which they were 
handled made it easier for our com- 
pany to obtain succeeding orders. 
In fact, with the reputation obtained 
in the initial effort, orders sought 
us out. Through the Office of Pro- 
duction Management’s coming to us 
and asking us to get facilities to 
manufacture certain products for 
prime contractors, we became a sub- 
contractor and in turn sublet our 
facilities. 

The secret of success in war pro- 
duction work hinges largely on 
management. Top executives in 
our organization were given definite 
responsibilities in the various plants. 
New men were hired to supplement 
them in their capacities. Men were 
brought in from the normal sales 
department in the field from all over 
the United States and were given 
jobs they could handle in the new 


From a talk given at the Machine 
Tool Electrification Forum held at the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Co. plant, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., April 7, 1942. 
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Frederick B. Heitkamp 


program. Some of these men were 
engineers and some were not. 
From the service department in 
the field, skilled men were brought 
in and put to work on assembly lines 
and in the shop of our war plant. 
Take my own case: As vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of our com- 
pany, with the normal product gone 
and nothing to sell, yet having had 
15 years in the machine tool indus- 
try, it was logical that I should take 
over the management of one of the 
plants. At the present time I am 
operating an assembly plant, the 
parts for which are supplied by more 
than 43 subcontractors located at 
different points all the way from the 
Atlantic coast as far west as Iowa. 


Second, if you are already in war 
production, subcontract some of 
your work to increase your capacity 
and your ability to handle more dif- 
ficult war work. This means locat- 
ing adequate sources of manufac- 
ture.. This in turn is a selection 





process in which you choose the 
manufacturers who appear best able 
to handle your work. Even when 
you have selected from the many 
who may want to do the job those 
few who are in a position best to 
do it, it is still necessary for you 
to help them in their production, for 
you may even have to supply ma- 
chine tools, gages, jigs and fixtures, 
as well as production engineering 
help and supervision. 


Experience of American Type- 
founders Inc. in subcontracting is 
that in many plants of _ sub- 
contractors it is necessary to place 
a resident production engineer to 
expedite production, to help break 
production bottlenecks and to su- 
pervise inspection. Thus he in gen- 
eral represents the prime contractor 
as a resident manager or managerial 
assistant. It is his responsibility to 
see that all parts come out of that 
subcontractor’s plant, pass proper 

(Please turn to Page 109) 
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Jim Eaton’s speedboat is out hunting Japs... 


She was a sleek mahogany run- 
about when she stole Jim Eaton's 
heart at the last motor boat show. 
But since then she has put on 
weight and been painted battle- 
ship gray. She is in the Navy now, 
patrolling a stretch of bay along 
the Pacific coast—part of an enor- 
mous fleet of patrol and picket 
boats, mine yawls and mosquito 
boats to which our builders of 
pleasure craft bave turned their 
world-famous genius and facilities. 


American builders of power boats 
know the meaning and methods of 
mass production. When they changed 
from yachts and runabouts to war 
craft the result was, not a trickle, but 
a swelling stream of boats for the 
Army, Navy and Marines. 

When problems arose they were 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, HEW TORK 


May 25, 1942 


chiefly in adapting production meth- 
ods to the new designs and special 
alloys required by war. In coopera- 
tion with Revere Technical Advisory 
staff, many famous boat builders 
made the change-over as smoothly as 
they would in producing a new model. 
For in addition to sound copper alloys, 
Revere supplies this service to help 
make manufacturing operations easier 
and quicker. 

Every ounce of copper our country 
can produce goes directly into vital 
war materials. Fortunately, Revere is 
equipped with new plants, improved 
machines, advanced processes which 
add enormously to the nation’s capa- 
city to produce fine copper alloys. Not 
only are these plants working to the 
limit of their resources, but more 
facilities are steadily being added to 
bring the day of victory still nearer. 


INCORPORATED 





The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in 


developing 


new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en 
gineering and construction materi- 


als; (3) continuously 


observing 


developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 


ducing methods 


(4) helping industrial 


and 


equipment ; 
executives 


make use of data thus developed 


This service is available to you, free. 
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Heat-Treating Costs Cut by 


AUTOMAT EC 


SPA Y 


PICKLING 


. . . combined annealing equipment to produce a single high-produc- 
tion line that heat treats, pickles, washes and dries the work in 


one continuous operation. 


Offers important means for reducing 


amount of handling involved in these operations 


WHAT APPEARS to be an impor. 
tant change in equipment and meth- 
ods for annealing and pickling brass 
cartridge and shell cases is found 
in automatic equipment for anneal- 
ing and pickling operations. This 
equipment was originally developed 
by Curren Bros. Ltd., Cardiff, Wales, 
who have built and installed virtual. 
ly all of the shell and cartridge case 
processing equipment in England as 
well as several plants in Canada 
and two plants in the New England 
area. 

Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., sole sales repre- 
sentatives in the United States for 
this equipment, points out that while 


these installations are for annealing 
and pickling brass shell, such equip- 
ment is also well suited to process- 
ing steel shell bodies and many oth- 
er items. 

The outstanding feature of this 
equipment is the use of high-pres- 
sure sprays or jets through which 
the pickling solution is impinged 
against the work as it passes 
through the equipment. Belt or 
roller conveyors are utilized to car- 
ry the work through the pickling 
and cleaning chambers. The equip- 
ment can be set up to operate auto- 
matically to give the work a prede- 
termined cycle of pickling and clean. 
ing treatments. 


High-pressure spray, continuous con- 
veyor type, automatic pickling, washing 
and drying equipment attached to dis- 
charge end of a gas-heated muffle fur- 
nace used to anneal deep-drawn brass 
cups for cartridge and shell cases 


Also, it is possible that automatic 
pickling of this kind may reduce 
the ‘ necessity for expensive con- 
trolled-atmosphere annealing fur- 
naces because a plain muffle fur- 
nace is cheaper to install and there- 
fore within the reach of users hav- 
ing a limited output. At the same 
time it works satisfactorily in con- 
junction with the spray pickling 
equipment. It is entirely possible 
that many pickling and cleaning 
tanks will be replaced by the spray- 
chamber type of equipment. Which 
of the two methods should be used 
is usually determined by the shape, 
size and quantity of the articles to 
be treated. 

A typical installation includes a 
pickling chamber placed at the dis- 
charge end of a gas-heated muffle 
furnace so cold-worked articles such 
as deep drawn brass cups can be 
loaded on the conveying mechanism 
at the mouth of the furnace and 
need not be touched by hand until 
they emerge at the other end of 
the line, having undergone mean- 
while a complete cycle of annealing, 
pickling, washing and drying treat- 
ments. 

Spray pickling chambers of this 
kind are lined with rubber. A num. 
ber of zones are supplied in which 
the work passes through various 
types of high-pressure sprays. In 
the usual setup, the first chamber 
contains high-pressure acid sprays, 
which are directed against the 
work from all angles to assure com- 
plete coverage of all its surfaces. 
Sprays also can be designed to travel 
into interiors to clean thoroughly in- 
side surfaces as well. 

In the second chamber, sprays 
of hot water thoroughly wash the 
work and warm it at the same time 
so that it dries quickly. 

It is common practice to use hot 
sulphuric acid for pickling both 
brass shell cases and steel shell 
bodies. Recommendations include 
a strength of about 2% per cent and 
a temperature of about 140 degrees 
Fahr. The acid is heated by steam 
coils made of acid-resisting alloy in 
the main acid reservoir, which need 
only a fraction of the amount of 


(Please turn to Page 93) 


Woman operator unloading brass shell 
cases which have just passed through 
a line of automatic annealing, pick- 
ling, washing and drying equipment 
in an English munitions fqctery. The 
setup is also employed for treating 
steel shell bodies and other parts 
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America’s largest wire maker 


is on the job where it counts 


T’S no military secret. The nation is 

well aware of the fact that, among the 
enormous tonnages of steel now enlisted 
for war purposes, wire and wire prod- 
ucts are high on the list. And rightly so. 
For they are indispensable in the vital 
task of equipping our fighting forces. 
That is why the ever-increasing with- 
drawal of wire from civilian use has 
been patriotically accepted by industry 
and the public alike. 

For more than 100 years, we have 
been learning how to make wire and 
wire products better and better. But we 
have never let ourselves be satisfied. 


Our scientists and research men are still 
striving for constant improvements— 
not only for today’s needs, but for the 
years to come. 

With wire products so indispensable 
—with so many of the things we take 
for granted dependent upon wire in its 
various forms—isn’t it important to 
make sure that the steel wire you use 
is the most reliable you can buy? 

And isn’t it reasonable to assume that 
the safest source of wire supply is the 
company that has the world’s largest 
facilities for steel wire making, and has 
been at it for more than a hundred years? 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Cold Finished Steel Bars - Cold Rolled Strip Steel - Stainless Steel 
Manufacturers’ Wires - Spring Wire - Welding Wire - Wire Springs 


UNITED 


SliALeo 


. . * + * * * - 


American industry is accepting the fact that war needs 
have first call on all production. We are confident that 
our customers appreciate and understand the sacrifices 
that must be made during these times. In this all-out 
effort, our energies and resources are dedicated to the 
common task that lies before all of us. 

So far as possible, we will endeavor to serve indus- 
try’s needs, but this above all--we must not forget 
that our very freedom is in danger. With courage and 
determination, let us all concentrate on its defense so 
that we may march, hand in hand, to a victorious peace. 
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Campaign Ups Production 
(Continued from Page 37) 


12:30 p.m., 3:30 to 3:50 p.m., 4 to 
4:20 p.m. and 5 to 5:20 p.m. Tran- 
scriptions are to be heard by the 
night shifts at certain set intervals, 


Various requests have come in to 
RCA from companies throughout 
the United States and Canada for 
permission to adopt its “Beat the 
Promise” program, in its entirety or 
in part. Special posters, particular- 
ly the “Don’t Be a Bottleneck” and 
the “Ideas Will Help” posters, have 
been in heavy demand. The com- 
pany has gladly complied with all 
these requests. The company has 
purposely refrained from copyright- 
ing any part of it. In furnishing 
posters, cut-outs, stickers, buttons 
and so forth, it does so at cost with 
all charges for art work and other 
initial expense marked off. 


One company employing no more 
than 600 men recently adopted the 
whole program, beginning with the 
initial “teaser” campaign. 


No phase of the entire program 
has attracted more attention than 
the company’s suggestion plan, 
which has been developed to a high 
degree over the course of years. 
Last year when there was the special 
3-month drive in the fall, not only 
were suggestions at the company’s 
five plants especially numerous, but 
acceptances reached the _ rather 
astonishing total of 18 per cent of 
all suggestions submitted. 

Monetary awards for accepted 
suggestions are paid to all employes 
except those who are employed for 
the express purpose of developing 
new methods, ideas, processes and 
the like or those whose suggestions 
or ideas arise from or have a direct 
bearing on the work they are specif- 
ically employed to do. This latter, 
however, does not apply to hourly 
wage employes or salaried employes 
not classified as supervisors, all of 
whom are eligible to receive mone- 
tary awards for any accepted sug- 
gestion or idea. 


All salaried supervisory employes, 
except company officials, superin- 
tendents or heads of major depart- 
ments, are eligible to receive mone- 
tary awards for accepted sugges- 
tions not specifically connected with 
their fields of activity. Officials of 
the company, superintendents or 
heads of major departments receive 
acknowledgment and commendation 
for accepted suggestions in fields 
other than their own. 


Cash awards range from a mini- 
mum of $2 to a maximum of $100. 
Except when suggestions relate to 
intangible matters, awards are based 
usually on 5 per cent of the esti- 
mated net savings or profits for the 
first year. Such estimates not in- 
frequently have to be revised up- 
ward during the course of the period 
because a greater volume of work 
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action posters bring 
home to the workers the significance 
of their production efforts in winning 


Fig. 9—Colorful 


Constant reminders of the 
keep 


the war. 
importance of production helps 
everyone on their toes 


than anticipated may enhance the 
value of a given suggestion or be- 
cause of some other reason. Ob- 
viously it is impossible in many 
cases to appraise definitely the full 
value of an idea at the time recog- 
nition is first given. Usually the 
suggestors themselves are very 
alert to new developments which 
might enhance the value of their 
ideas, and often they check with 
the suggestion supervisor just to 
make sure no bets are being over- 
looked. All this, of course, is as it 
should be and naturally is encour- 
aged. 

Inter-departmental campaigns are 
conducted throughout the year with 
special prizes offered. At the end 
of each year still other special 
awards are made not exceeding $250 
each for the four outstanding sug- 


gestions adopted during that period. . 


All items (the intangibles) which 
cannot be measured in dollars are 
evaluated by the suggestion super- 
visor or the foreman involved, with 
the awards ranging from $2 to $10. 
Awards for accepted suggestions 
are paid as promptly as possible or 
at intervals of not less than one 
month. 

Tangible suggestions generally re- 
late to production costs, material 
conservation, time saving, or waste 
elimination. The intangibles quite 
often bear on safety, plant protec- 
tion; increased quality (although 
this may or may not fall in this 
group), or improved working con- 
ditions, such as better lighting or 
vetter ‘ventilation. 

If by some chance some idea does 
not appear to have merit at the 
time it is made but finds applica- 
tion through some subsequent de- 
velopment, the suggestor of the idea 
gets credit. 

Originally a central or major sug- 
gestion committee was set up at 





each plant. It was composed of one 
representative from each of the ma- 
jor departments appointed by an of- 
ficer or a leading executive of the 
company. This did not work out too 
satisfactorily in actual practice be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting all 
members regularly assembled and 
the length of time required for go- 
ing over a long list of suggestions. 


Consequently decisions now are 
usually made in each case by the 
suggestion plan supervisor . and 
whoever may be identified with the 
investigation and general appraisal 
of the suggestions; in other words, 
by the suggestion supervisor, the 
foreman or sub-foreman of the de- 
partment to which the suggestion 
might apply and some member of 
the cost control department, who in- 
variably is called in when the sug- 
gestion falls in the tangible cate- 
vory. - 

Suggestions are collected from the 
various suggestion boxes at least 
twice a week and are delivered by 
a special collector to the suggestion 
supervisor, who reads them over 
and passes them out for investiga- 
tion. The suggestion forms are in 
three sections. One part is the sug- 
gestor’s identification stub and the 
record of his or her suggestion. 
Part two contains space for the sug- 
gestor’s name, number, location and 
date. This stub is removed and 
filed under lock and key by the sug- 
gestion supervisor until final de- 
cision has been made on the sug- 
gestion, thus keeping the suggestor’s 
identification confidential. Part three 
is used for the submission of the_ 
idea. e 

Upon completing the study, the 
investigator makes out a statement, 
which is attached to the suggestion 
and returned to the supervisor. He 
also fills in certain items on a form 
which contains space for comments 
on feasibility, practicability, value, 
savings and so forth and also space 
for the final decision. This is re- 
turned to the supervisor at the same 
time as the suggestion. 


If the idea appears good, (depend- 
ing upon the type, of course) it is 
then generally forwarded to the cost 
control department for an estimate 
of savings. All suggestions with 
patent possibilities are referred to 
the patent department. Then with 
all comments attached the sugges- 
tion is again returned to the plan 
supervisor, who makes the final de- 
cision, based on the comments. 


Full data then is delivered to 
someone in position over the sug- 
gestor, who presents the award. If 
the idea is rejected, explanation is 
made in detail why the idea cannot 
pe used. 

If the suggestor is not satisfied, 
he has the right to appeal. The 
company emphasizes that this is of 
the greatest importance. The mat- 


(Please turn to Page 94) 
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Recent Developments 


Steelworks cupola used for 


melting 
iron for the bessemer converter 


DESULPHURIZING 
CAST IRON 


Rapid metallurgy makes use of the cupola, bessemer converter and 


electric furnace. 


Metal is desulphurized between cupola and con- 


verter and blown metal dephosphorized between converter and 


electric furnace. 


About 70 per cent of these elements are removed 


by ladle treatment 


THE USE of alkalies for desul- 
phurizing and refining molten cast 
iron in the ladle and the effect of 
the treatment upon the properties 
of gray iron castings was first 
mentioned in literature during the 
1905's. British patent No. 2282, 
dated 1867, on “Improvements in 
Treating Cast Iron” was issued to 
Thomas Horsley and described the 
treatment of cast iron in the ladle 
with alkalies. Claims made for 
the advantage of the process at that 
time anticipated in substance about 


From a paper presented at the tenth 
annual Foundry Practice conference, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Feb. 19-21 
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all that since has been published on 
the subject. This patent specifica- 
tion states: 

“The object to be attained is by 
fluxing and purifying the cast iron 
whilst in a state of fusion—either 
as it runs from the blast furnace 
or from other remelting furnaces 
to convert it into a ‘clean’ and 
‘dense’ substance for the casting 
of steam and other cylinders, bear- 
ings . . . retorts and other articles, 
and to produce iron ore convertible 
into steel . . . I attain these ends 
by the use of .. . fixed alkalies or 
alkaline earths. or mixtures of the 
same . ... The ‘reagent’ is by pref- 
erence thrown into the ladle or into 
the iron whilst running.” 

In the years immediately follow- 


G. S. EVANS 

Metallurgist 

Mathieson Alkali Works Inc 
New York 


ing, others described desulphurizing 
with sodium carbonate (soda ash), 
reporting on the per cent sulphur 
reduction by the treatment and its 
effect on the structure, soundness 
and machinability of gray iron 
castings. 

It would seem that anything of- 
fering such promises in the indus- 
try would have been adopted right 
off. However, nothing of import 
was done in the way of commer- 
cial applications of desulphurizing 
until after World War No. 1, when 
the process was taken up as a 
means of using the vast accumu- 
lation of iron and _ steel scrap 
dumped on the market both here and 
abroad—and for coping with the 
generally inferior quality foundry 
coke supplied to foundries during 
the period of industrial activity 
following the war. 


Modern Developments 


Since the early ’20s, there has 
been a gradual increase in the use 
of the alkalies in the foundry in- 
dustry. Although first adopted as 
a means of using percentages of 
scrap in cupola mixtures, this ad- 
vantage in many instances is now 
considered of secondary importance 
when compared to improvements in 
the castability of the metal, sound- 
ness, strength and machinability 
of the finished castings coming 
with the refining. 

Now the whole world is at death’s 
grip again, and we are in the midst 
of an industrial expansion that sur- 
pases all imagination. Again we 
look for new ways of meeting an 
emergency, and new attention is at- 
tracted to this old process. 

Today desulphurizing is extended 
to the iron and steel industry, 
where it offers the means of mak- 
ing more and better pig iron and 
steel with our present plant equip- 
ment. Available information dis- 
closes that desulphurizing offers 
a means of reducing costs at many 
locations, as well as effecting some 
increase in production. 

Considering the present need for 
greater tonnages of both pig iron 
and steel, a few cents per ton one 
way or another is of secondary im- 
portance atfithis time. 


Rap ; ‘Metallurgy 


In a Om electric furnace it 
takes abot#6ne*Hour to remove 10 
points of .sulphur (0.035 to 0.025 
per cent}.4yith an ordinary carbide 
siag. Y@tja heat finishing at 0.025 
per cent™ hur will usually tap 
out at @098 per cent, a drop of 
7 points .in a matter of a few min- 
utes—quick metallurgy, due in part 
to the pronounced increase in slag- 
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SOUTH BEND TURRET LATHES 


For Efficient Production of Duplicate Parts 


HE No. 2H South Bend Turret Lathe is a dependable tool 

for the efficient production of duplicate parts. It has the 
precision for exacting, close-tolerance operations, ample pow- 
er, and the rigidity required for producing a fine finish. 


(welve spindle speeds, ranging from 16 to 880 R.P.M. are 
available. A two-speed motor with convenient lever control 
permits quick change from high to low speed for reaming 
and tapping operations. Smooth operation for precision turn- 
ing and boring operations at high speed is achieved by direct 
belt drive to the spindle. Slow speeds for heavy cuts on large 
diameters are driven through back gears. 


Bar work up to 1” round may be passed through the collet. 
The spindle hole has a capacity for stock up to 13” in diam- 


eter when a universal chuck is used. Maximum capacity for 
chucking operations is 674” swing over the universal saddle 
cross slide and 1614” swing over the bed ways. 

The ram-type turret has power feed and hand feed, with in- 
dividual adjustable feed trip and stop for each of the six tur- 
ret faces. The turret head indexes automatically on the return 
stroke of the turret slide. 

The universal carriage has power cross feeds and power 
longitudinal feeds, also lead screw and splitnut feeds for cut- 
ting accurate screw threads. Plain cross slide fitted with front 
and back tool blocks is standard equipment. A 4-way turret 
tool block can be supplied to order. Write for a catalog and 


the name of our dealer located nearest you. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


863 EAST MADISON STREET, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


LATHE 


BUILDERS 


FOR 3 5 YEARS 
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metal surface contact resulting dur- 
ing the pour. What if this reaction 
can be accelerated or extended to 
remove an additional 5 points of 
sulphur? The answer is on the 
way. 

Speaking of rapid metallurgy, 
plans are now under way at one 
plant to build up a large electric 
furnace charge with small addi- 
tions of desulphurized and dephos- 
phorized converter steel. The pur- 
pose of the small additions is to 
provide more frequent agitation of 
the bath as a means of accelerating 
the refining reactions. 

If it is aslo found that a carbide 
slag can be maintained on the bath, 
this will reduce furnace time re- 
quired for final desulphurizing and 
refining to a minimum—the epit- 
ome or parid metallurgy in steel- 
making. 

If all blast furnaces would leave 
off the amount of limestone re- 
quired for reducing sulphur in the 
furnace from, say, an average of 
0.07 to 0.035 per cent, or from 0.06 
to 0.025 per cent, and desulphurize 
the iron from the furnace with al- 
kalies to an equivalent extent, there 
would be from 7 to 10 per cent 
more and better iron and steel, and 
more coke for cupolas, 


Low Silicon—Low Sulphur Iron 


Each pound of silicon added to 
the open hearth in the pig iron re- 
quires in the neighborhood of 10 
pounds of limestone and the forma- 
tion of an even larger volume of 
slag in its removal—all of which 
takes that much more furnace time 
and fuel. 

It has been demonstrated that 
physically hot iron averaging 0.70 
per cent silicon can be produced 
regularly in the blast furnace, 
though at a sacrifice of 8 to 10 
points in sulphur as compared io 


Cupola metal being poured from trans- 
fer ladle into a bessemer converter 


operating the furnace to produce 
1.05 per cent silicon iron within 
the range of 0.025 to 0.035 per cent 
sulphur. With the proper equip- 
ment and a little added effort on 
the part of furnacemen, such irun 
ean be reduced from 0.045 or 0.035 
to 0.022 per cent sulphur for about 
30 cents per ton of pig iron. It is 
true there is some loss in tempera- 
ture with desulphurizing; however, 
it has been proven that this is more 
than offset by the advantages of 
lower silicon and by cleaner metal 
coming with desulphurizing, the 
advantages of which have not yet 
been appreciated. 

Difference in cost of the ingot 
has not been determined but if all 
open-hearth superintendents 
charged hot fluid iron averaging 
0.60 to 0.75 per cent silicon with 
under 0.025 per cent sulphur, in- 
stead of the usual 0.90 to 1.05 per 
cent silicon iron of the same sul- 
phur content, more and better steel 
would be produced. 

Furthermore, from information 
now available, it would seem that 
without any changes in blast fur- 
nace practice, other than desulphur- 
izing the iron as it now comes from 
the furnace to the extent of 10 or 
15 points, that the saving in open- 
hearth time, and improvements in 
the quality of the finished products 
coming with the use of such lower 
sulphur, would fully justify the 
cost of desulphurizing—certainly as 
applied to quality steels. 


A prominent steelmaker has this 
to say: “As regards the effect of 
sulphur on the rolling qualities of 
electric alloy steels, a i0-point re- 
duction (from 0.025 to 0.015 per 
cent) saves an hour’s chipping 
time per ton on the average. One 
hour’s chipping time with us means 
$1.95 per ton on the finished prod- 
uct.” 

In view of the great need for 
more and better pig iron and steel 
at this time and in view of the 
possibilities offered by desulphur- 
izing, as explained, it would seem 
that this should now be given a 
thorough trial by the industry. 


Why the Delay in Desulphurizing? 


In the setup of most of our 
larger steel organizations the operat- 
ing management is first of all inter- 
ested in production and bonuses; 
the blast furnace superintendent’s 
first thought is maximum tonnage 


Per Cent Sulphur Reduction With Fused Seda Ash 


Sulphur in Iron 


Purite Per Ton, 


0 % 
0 J 
0 0.032 
0 0.028 


of pig iron at low cost in the ladle; 
the open-hearth department likewise 
is interested first of all in ingot 
tonnage at low cost; and the roll- 
ing mill is also looking for more 
tonnage. 

This system started by Andrew 
Carnegie and perfected by Charles 
Schwab has helped to make our 
large steel industry, but it has ham- 
pered new developments and re- 
finements in pig iron and steelmak- 
ing processes. 

Practices enumerated certainly 
promise an increase in the output 
of pig iron and steel, and at a sav- 
ing in cost. They can be put into 
use now with a little added effort, 
when extra tonnage is in urgent 
demand. 

To provide the tonnage of soda 
ash that would be required by our 
blast furnaces in such event might 
necessitate curtailing the produc- 
tion of soap or stop the use of 
alkalies for removing the odor from 
gasoline. But it would be better 
to be less clean than to be domin 
ated by Japs and Germans. 


Desulphurizing Cleans Iron 


The value of desulphurizing can 
be appreciated when considering 
that with the proper adjustment of 
silicon and manganese by alloy ad- 
ditions and in some cases graphit- 
izing, both stove-plate and high- 
test iron castings are being made 
regularly with refined cupola iron 
from mixtures made of the lowest 
grades of cast-iron scrap, including 
some burned grate bars. Also sim- 
ilarly desulphurized and _ refined 
cupola iron is being used as hot 
metal charges in open-hearth prac- 
tice in the production of high-qual- 
ity alloy steels, where before it was 
the custom to use only selected 
grades or pig iron in making these 
same steels. 

It is difficult to make a sound, 
strong casting from blast furnace 
iron or from 100 per cent pig iron 
mixtures remelted in the cupola. 
On direct metal the effect of the 
refining action of soda ash in im- 
proving castability is pronounced 
and this practice now is followed at 
most blast furnaces using direct 
metal for making castings. 


This improvement, it is believed, 
results from the action of soda 
Slags in washing out entrained sili- 
cates, unreduced oxides, and/or 
kish—if so, this and the removal 
of only limited quantities of sul- 
phur would help in the open hearth. 

It will be understood that the use 
of such low-grade mixtures by 
foundries is not recommended and 
the practice is mentioned merely 
to illustrate what can be accom- 
plished with good cupola melting 
practice and when molten cast iron 
is properly desulphurized or refined 
with alkalies. 

Again it would seem to illustrate 
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HARBISON-WALEKER 






IN 1865 Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, then known as Harbison-Walker Company, commenced 
operations with a single plant, located in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This original plant had a maxi 


mum capacity of only thirty-five thousand brick per day. Today, Harbison-Walker Refractories Company is the 


world’s largest producer of retractories. 


DEEPLY significant from the viewpoint of the user of refractories are the policies responsible for the growth 


of Harbison-Walker. 


@ From its inception, Harbison-Walker has sincerely endeavored to establish and maintain a constantly improving 


standard of quality. 


@ To this end the company has initiated many advances in the art and has availed itself of every improvement ir 


production methods and machinery. 


kilns. 


THE PLANTS at which Harbison-Walker manu- 
factures fireclay brick are situated in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Alabama, Texas and Missouri. The 
clays used are taken from mines in those states and 
in Georgia, and embrace a wide variety of high-grade 
flint, semi-flint, and plastic bond clays. Brick are 
made by three processes, known respectively as the 
Hand-Made, the Extrusion or Steam-Press, and the 
Power-Press process. Each of these processes pro- 
duces brick of characteristic texture. 


AN IMPORTANT development of recent years is 


a method by which a high vacuum is applied during 
the forming of brick made by the Extrusion or by the 
Power-Press process. Brick made in this way are 
tougher, stronger, less porous, and of course heavier 
than brick made in the usual manner. As a con- 


REFRACTORIES FOR INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


HARBISON-WALKER products comprise refractories 
of various types and of widely differing properties, 
and include fireclay, super-duty fireclay, high- 
alumina, silica, magnesite, chrome and forsterite 
brick, acid-proof brick, and insulating fire. brick. 
Included also are fire clays, silica clays, various 
other clays for special purposes, chrome ore, special 


“a HARBISON-WALKER 


By means of scientific research, refractory materials have been developed or adapted to meet the changing demands 


o 
of industry. 

@ Carefully standardized procedures have been adopted for the inspection and testing of all raw materials and 
finished products. 

@ Constantly improved manufacturing methods have kept Harbison-Walker abreast of the ever-increasing demands 
of industry. 

@ An extensive building program has made every plant a model manufacturing unit. 

@ Flexibility of operation has been secured by the use of both periodic kilns and the more modern continuous tunnel 


sequence they are more resistant to impregnation 
and corrosion by slags, to abrasion, and to penetra- 
tion by gases. For these obvious reasons the process 
of manufacture seems of particular value in the 
production of blast furnace linings and of checker 
brick. 


THE PRODUCTION of super-duty fireclay brick 


is a relatively recent development, based on exten- 
sive research. The outstanding characteristics of this 
class of brick are excellent resistance to spalling, low 
porosity, and unusual strength and constancy of 
volume at high temperatures. Super-duty fireclay 
brick contain about one-tenth more alumina than do 
brick of the high heat duty class, and their softening 
point (as measured by the Pyrometric Cone Equiva- 
lent) is 35° to 100° F. higher. 


furnace chrome, furnace magnesite, dead-burned 
grain magnesite, high temperature bonding mortars 
and bulk insulating materials. 

With a complete line of furnace refractories and 
insulating materials, Harbison-Walker is able to 
recommend and furnish the correct combination for 
any service requirement. 
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1S BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

























Peak PRECISION Production 


W.. industry keyed to the war with a background of 85 years 





effort, and government constantly machinery building experience en- 
setting up new production goals, able Bliss to play a prominent 
the need for precision equipment part in supplying Uncle Sam's 


becomes more and more industries with metal work- 
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that the refining action in washing 
out entrained slag or unreduced 
oxides in molten iron which comes 
with desulphurizing is of some 
value on every type of iron found- 
ry mixture whether all-scrap or 110 
per cent pig iron. 


Duplexing Process 


At outlying plants not having 
hot metal, cupola-open hearth du 
plexing offers the means of quick'y 
increasing the output of ingots by 
upward of 20 to 25 per cent. This 
process is now in use at two plants 
with others under construction. 
Building and equipment, including 
cupolas, holding and desulphurizing 
ladies, and other auxiliary equip- 
ment for supplying metal for three 
or four 100-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces can be installed for about 
one-half the cost of similar open- 
hearth furnaces and in about one- 
third the tifme required for build- 
ing a new furnace of this capacity. 


At most locations costs of ingots 
compared to costs with cold charg- 
ing will not vary greatly. This 
process does, however, offer the 
advantage of adding flexibility both 
as regards raw materials and out- 
put. 


Triplexing Process 


Another recent development in 
rapid metallurgy, making use both 
of desulphurizing and dephosphor- 
izing by ladle treatment, includes 
cupola - converter -electric furnace 
triplexing. This system offers the 
means of more than doubling the 
output of electric furnace units 
within a minimum of time and ex- 
pense for buildings and equipment. 

In this process low-grade steel 
scrap unsatisfactory for either 
open-hearth or electric furnace 


charging is melted in the cupola 
with pig 


iron or ferrosilicon to 


provide an iron with 1.25 to 1.50 
per cent silicon content. The metai 
is desulphurized in the ladle with 
soda ash between the cupola and 
converter; and the blown metal 
dephosphorized by ladle treatment 
between the converter and electric 
furnace. Upwards of 70 per cent 
or more of either or both sulphur 
and phosphorus in the iron is re- 
moved by ladle treatment. 

Equipment for the process is in- 
Stalled at much lower cost and in 
considerably less time than _ -re- 
quired to build and install similar 
electric f ace capacity. It is be- 
lieved th ingot costs by this proc- 
ess comfpares favorably, both now 
and dnder postwar conditions, with 
cost of ingots of comparable qual- 
ity made with cold charges. The 
process is to be used in the produc- 
tion of plain carbon and alloy steels 
or ordnance grades. 


Converter Steel Castings Return 


Prior to the advent of desulphur- 
izing cupola iron by ladle treatment 
and the practice of melting high 
percentages of steel scrap in the 
cupola, converter steel foundries 
were limited to the use of high- 
priced raw materials. Even with 
the best available materials, it was 
impractical to produce castings 
by the converter process with sul- 
phur contents below 0.07 to 0.09 
per cent. 

Although until recently handi- 
capped by high-cost materials and 
limited to the production of rela- 
tively high-sulphur steel, the con- 
verter process has continued to fill 
a gap in the steel castings industry. 

With the development of desul- 
phurizing and advancements in cu- 
pola melting practice, it is now 
possible to use an all-scrap steel 
and ferrosilicon charge in the cu- 
pola and produce uniformly high- 
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quality steel castings by this proc- 
ess with sulphur contents well un- 
der 0.05 per cent and which meet 
most exacting specifications. 

Consequently, this old and metal- 
lurgically sound process of rapid 
metallurgy which was all but .adver- 
tised out of existence by the elec- 
tric power companies a few years 
ago, is now coming back strong. 

An increasing number of gray 
iron foundries are installing con- 
verters and switching over from 
gray iron to the manufacture of 
light and medium steel castings as 
a means of keeping their plants 
going—and from all accounts are 
doing a good job. 


Develops U-Shaped Ladles 


Development a few years ago of 
the U-shaped mixer refining ladle 
with cover and insulation has 
served to extend refining in the 
gray iron industry to an increas- 
ing number of foundries during 
recent years. This type of ladle is 
not adapted to maximum per cent 
desulphurization but is particularly 
efficient as a mixer refining ladle; 
and by providing a continuous sup- 
ply of refined metal is well suited 
to production foundries where, for 
best results, the extent of sulphur 
reduction is usually limited to some 
25 to 40 per cent. 

These ladles require minimum 
cupola headroom for installation, 
minimum volume and depth of iron 
for complete refining, and by hold- 
ing temperature loss in the mixer 
ladle to a minimum, make the re- 
fining equally practical for heavy 
vr light castings and for foundries 
melting 2 or 3 tons per hour. 

The -iron from the cupola and 
the refining agent enter the ladie 
at one end, and the _ refined iron 
is drawn off from the bottom of 
the ladle through a teapot spout 
at the far end. This restricts agi- 
tation of the bath due both to thé 
stirring action of the stream and 
the violent boiling action set up by 
the reagent to one end of the 
ladle. Entrained impurities are 
converted into liquid soda _ slags 
which rise out of the bath as the 
iron travels across the ladle; thus 
providing a continuous supply of 
quiet desulphurized and_ refined 
iron at the teapot spout. 


Soda Ash in the Cupola 


There has been a gradual in- 
crease in the use of soda ash in 
the cupola during the past few 
years. This use of soda ash has 
been held back by fear of cutting 
action of soda slags on the cupola 
lining. It has now been proven, 
however, that with the proper ap- 
plication in the cupola, particularly 

(Please turn to Page 111) 


Type of electric furnace used for mak- 
ing steel by the triplex process 
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WITH TRU-LAY Preformed WIRE ROPE— 
MORE PRODUCTION Your machines will operate with fewer 


interruptions for wire rope replacement if they are equipped with American Cable 
TRU-LAY PREFORMED. That means steadier production; time and money saved; steel con- 
served. ... Regardless of application, American Cable TRULAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE in- 
variably lasts longer than ordinary non-preformed rope. It gives you greater dollar 
value in increased service alone. But tru-tay does much more than this. It handles much 
easier, faster, safer. It is a flexible, tractable, willing-to-work rope—not the kinky, 
unruly kind that fights the men who are working with it. It spools on the drum better; 
runs true and straight over sheaves; requires no seizing when cut. ... Aid production— 
conserve steel—save money by using American Cable TRULAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


RIDGEPORT © CONNECTICUT 


CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
7 Iron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists ond Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
ys, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 
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Ve MONORAIL 


Handling System 


TWO AND three-ton die blocks 
are handled by an overhead mono- 
rail system aided only by one port- 
able floor crane with hand chain 
hoist from the time they arrive at 
the I. J. Frindt Co., 13000 Athens av- 
enue, Cleveland, until they are de- 
livered as finished dies for alumi- 
num forgings. 


The blocks are carried on chain 
hoists to planer, router and other 
machines in the plant, which are 
served by monorail tracks branch- 
ing off the two main tracks. Op- 
erators are saved much time by 
this system since they are able to 
place the blocks directly in work 
position on their machines. Since 
there is much back filing of the dies 
between the machine operations, 
there is a great deal of handling per 
block before a finished die is deliv- 
ered. As every employe in the shop 
is a skilled worker, it has-been found 
much cheaper to invest in labor-sav- 
ing equipment than to pay the tool- 
makers for lifting and carrying 
heavy die blocks. 


Monorail For Each Wing 


This plant is composed of two 
wings, identified in diagram Fig. 4 
as A and B. Each wing is served 
by a main monorail track designat- 
ed by the same letter. Wing A is 
devoted to heavy machining opera- 
tions, while layout and bench work 
are done on the dies in wing B. 
Branch monorail tracks C and D 
permit the die blocks to be carried 
by hoist to the large and small 
planers respectively. Branch E ex- 
tends above milling machine shown 
in Fig. 3, and Branch F connects 
the unloading area with the main 
monorail tracks. 


The monorail track F’ extends out- 
side the building over the unloading 
area so the die blocks can be picked 
up directly from the delivery trucks 
by the hoists. Fig. 1 shows a heavy- 
duty spur-gear chain hoist support- 


Fig. 1—Die blocks arrive in trucks and are unloaded by heavy-duty spur gear 


. ++. Saves time and money in die shop 














































ed by four sets of trolley wheels un- 
loading a die block from a truck. 
The eight trolley wheels distribute 
the heavy load along the monorail 
to prevent excessive unit loads at 
any one point. Large blocks are 
carried either to planer storage or 
directly to one of the planers in 
wing A by way of branch C or D of 
the monorail system. 


Branch Tracks For Machines 


Fig. 5 is a general view in wing 
A (taken from the point marked 
“xX” on the diagram, Fig. 4) before 
branch D of the monorail had been 
installed. On the left can be seen 
two lathes and on the right two rows 
of milling machines, the latter being 
served by the main monorail track 
A. Branch track C leading to the 
large planer also can be seen at the 
rear of the room. Note heavy-duty 
hoist on track A. See Fig. 3 for a 
closeup view of the vertical miller 
visible in the background at the 
extreme right of Fig. 5. 

In Fig. 2 a die block can be seen 
being placed on the bed of the 
large planer. Note how the mono- 
rail track extends above the planer 
bed so hoist can position the die 
block on the machine without any 
manual handling of the work. 


After completion of the planing 
operations, blocks are taken to the 
drill press, served by the monorail 
track A. A portion of this press can 
be seen in the center background of 
Fig. 5. Small blocks are taken di- 
rectly from the delivery trucks to 
this drill press. After the drilling 
operations, all blocks go to the lay- 
out and bench room, wing B, which 
is equipped with portable drills and 
other hand tools. 


System Is Flexible 


Next, blocks come back to the 
die sinkers or milling machines in 
wing A. Fig. 3 shows a die being 
positioned on the vertical milling 


chain hoists by means of the monorail track which extends outside the building 


Fig. 3—Section of main track has been swung over against branch track E so 


over the unloading area. Note the four sets of trolleys supporting hoist 
Fig. 2—Hoist is positioning die block on the large planer bed 


hoist could be run out over milling machine. Movable track section is positioned 
by two handles suspended on either side of the main track. Movable section 
could now be returned to the main track. permitting main track to be used while 
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work is being processed from branch E 
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ery mine, factory, mill, or indus- 


trial plant, Farragut’s cry must be remem- 

bered. Damn the difficulties! Full speed ahead! 

America needs ores, minerals, and arma- 

ment. Our men at the fighting front must 

lay down a curtain of fire against a deter- 

mined and treacherous foe. From now until o 
final Victory dawns... we'll as 
keep going at full speed to 


help Keep America Rolling. E x { ~ € 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose IRONCLAD 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto BATTERIES 
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Double application of the ROPER principle 


... COMBINATION USE OF THE ROPER LUBRICATION 
AND HYDRAULIC PUMPS FOR INCREASING 
EFFICIENCY OF DOUBLE STAND MILL 


ROPER UMDS 


Space-saving direct drives eliminate belts and pulleys. ROPER 

PUMPS, when installed, become integral parts of the machinery 

they service. The double stand mill pictured here is served by two 

ROPER PUMPS: one lubricates the screw downs, and the other ef- 

fects hydraulic actuation of feed reels and roller balance. Features 

include hydraulic balance, increased efficiency, silent operation, THIS SEAL appears on every 
small space requirements, operation by direct motor connection. cori 2 Re rena : higher 
ROPER ROTARY PUMPS have only two moving parts, yet they efficiency, quieter operation, 
produce the very maximum in mechanical and volumetric effici- greater dependability and longer 
ency. There are hundreds of standard models; from these you can life. 

select practically a custom-built pump to handle your particular 

job. Catalog 948, with illustrations, cut-away views, drawings, 

dimensions and pumping capacity tables will aid you; write for 

it now. It is definitely helpful literature. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP. (0 rtrrseurcy orrice? '® 
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machine beneath monorail branch 
track E. The switching mechanism 
employed to permit hoists to be run 
out onto branch tracks is clearly 
shown in this view. One end of a 
movable section of the main track 
swings over against the end of the 


branch track extending over the 
tool. Hoist and load can then be 
run onto the branch track and main 
track section swung back to permit 
main track to be used while block 
is being supported and handled on 
the branch track. 
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Fig. 4—Floor plan diagram of Frindt 
Mig. Co. plant 


Fig. 5—Heavy machining operations on 
the die blocks are performed in wing 
A. This view was taken from the point 
near track E on diagram Fig. 4 before 
the installation of branch D of the mono- 
rail track. Tracks A and C are visible 
along the side and end of the room 
respectively. Note hoist on track A. 
The milling machines on the right are 
served by track A. and the two lathes 
on the left and the small planer be- 
hind them are reached by track D 


The position of the movable sec 
tion is controlled by pulling handles 
which can be seen hanging from 
either side of it. 

All monorail equipment furnished 





Automatic 


acid which ordinarily would be re- 
quired to pickle the same amount 
of work in the same time in a dip 
tank. 

Hydrochloric acid also can be 
used. A strength of about 15 per 
cent given by a 50 per cent dilution 
of commercial muriatic acid is rec- 
ommended when no heating is em- 
ployed. Obviously, such a setup can 
be used to pickle, wash and dry 
objects made of any metal which 
can be pickled by either of these 
acids. 

Automatic spray pickling units 
of the type described need not nec. 
essarily be made a structural part 
of an annealing furnace for the ar- 
rangements of equipment are such 
that no fumes emerge from either 
end of the chamber. It is evident, 


however, that combining the equip 
ment with the annealing furnace af- 
fords economies in handling and 
loading the work and so offers most 
advantages. 
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The present equipment is designed 
for handling shell in sizes of 37-mil 
limeter or larger. It includes the 
necessary pumps, filters, annealing 
furnace and pickling unit combinec 
into a single piece of equipment 


Can Be Set Up Quickly 


When installed, such a plant is 
ready to operate in a short time. The 
average pickling period in a sul- 
phuric acid solution is 4 minutes. In 
the majority of cases, the complete 
operation of annealing, pickling, 
cleaning and drying can be handled 
in less than 100 minutes. When set 
up with a continuous conveyor-type 
furnace, obviously the capacity is 
quite large. The same furnace set 
up can be utilized for annealing 
steel shell bodies as well as brass 
cartridge cases. 

To lay out a plant for such equip 
ment, it is only necessary to know 
the production requirements, the 
size of shell and the material to be 


Spray Pickling (Contd. from Page 78) 


by American MonoRail Co., Cleve- 
land. 

handled as well as the heat trea: 
ing cycle desired. As previously 


mentioned, such a setup is also wel! 
suited for annealing and pickling 
many items other than shell com 
ponents, 

Spray pickling features a number 
of important advantages which can 
be summarized under five headings: 
A considerable saving in cost of 
pickling a given quantity of work; 
a saving in time; more efficient 
pickling owing to a marked increase 
in activity of the pickling solution 
afforded by the mechanical force 
of the impinging jets; absence of 
spray or fumes around the equip 
ment, enabling such pickling equip 
ment to be placed alongside presses 
or other equipment instead of in a 
distant, highly ventilated depart- 
ment, thus saving considerable han 
dling of material and delay in proc 
ess. A marked saving in the quan 
tity of acid required is also experi 
enced, 
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Campaign Ups Production 


(Continued from Page 80) 


ter is reconsidered, and then if there 
is still the slightest question in the 
suggestor’s mind as to the fairness 
of the decision, it is put through 
the same routine again, but usually 
with a different investigator so as 
to insure a fresh viewpoint. Not in- 
frequently the suggestor is able to 
throw further light on his idea, 
which helps in any further investi- 
gation. 

Awards ranging from $2 to $15 
are made by the foreman; $16 to 
$25 by the superintendent; $26 to 
$50 by the division manager; $51 to 
$75 by the general manager; and 
$76 to $100 by the president. Need- 
less to say, an employe improves his 
chances for promotion in addition to 
awards he receives. 

Essentially the success of the plan 
is due to the employe’s conviction 
that the plan’s objective is to im- 
prove the company’s business and 
its. competitive status, thereby mak- 
ing his own job more secure and in- 
creasing his chances of better pay. 
These facts should be made clear to 
all personnel. 

Also, it is stressed that every con- 
tact with employes regarding the 
plan should be made on a personal, 
man-to-man basis, always assuring 
the individual that all suggestions 
will be given fair and careful con- 
sideration by impartial, competent 
judges—-whether his idea is adopted 
or not. It is essential, too, that su- 
pervisors, executives and others un- 
derstand the value of the suggestion 
effort so as to give their whole- 
hearted co-operation because, as is 
the case in any other employer-em- 
ploye activity, these men can make 
or break the plan. 

Although it is pointed out that 
the best responses usually come 
from those supervisors who are 
most enthusiastic about the plan 
and who do their best to stimulate 
interest among the men, it is never- 
theless advisable to offer prizes or 
give special recognition to super- 


Fig. 10—Suggestion blank contains two stubs 


visors and executives of depart- 
ments from which the most valuable 
suggestions are received. 


Well-balanced and sustained pub- 


licity is much to be desired since the 
objectives of the suggestion system 
are many fold. Briefly, publicity 
should: Inform employes regard- 
ing the operation of the plan, its 
aims, purposes, methods and bene- 
fits; cultivate proper attitude; stim- 
ulate interest; urge the employes to 
offer suggestions; guide employe 
thinking; direct attention to subjects 
upon which suggestions are desired; 
and develop confidence and co-op- 
eration. 

Publicity at RCA follows such 
lines as editorials, articles, pictures 
of award-winners and similar fea- 
tures in the company’s house organ; 
posters on suggestion boxes and bul- 
letin boards; individual distribution 
of mimeographed material; depart- 
mental and plant-wide contesis; 
newspaper publicity; posters made 
and posted by the individual depart- 
ment heads or supervisors; and per- 
sonal congratulations by top execu- 
tives to major suggestion winners. 


Recognition—A Strong Incentive 


With many men, pride in being 
able to contribute a successful sug- 
gestion meriting recognition by the 
company may be just as strong an 
incentive as an actual award. But, 
the novelty may wear off. There- 
fore, company officials believe it is 
better to appropriate definite, imme- 
diate and adequate financial awards. 
These supply the strongest incen- 
tive. 

A point is made that it is impor- 
tant to give full help to all employes 
who need it. And when an idea is 
involved which requires consider- 
able time to develop for proper con- 
sideration, provision is made where- 
by the suggestor may file it by sub- 
ject or outline to protect himself 
against the possibility of some other 
person’s submitting the same idea 
and getting credit for it. 

Provided by the plan supervisor 
or others when requested, this help, 


Worker keeps stub at extreme left 


Suggestion collector keeps second stub under lock and key until suggestion has 
been acted upon 
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needless to say, is much appreciat- 
ed by those who have an idea of a 
mechanical nature but no facilities 
for preparing suitable drawings to 
explain it properly. Employes who 
do not speak English or are unable 
to write have the privilege of call- 
ing on the suggestion supervisor 
with an interpreter; if necessary. 

Although all suggestions adopted 
may not be put into effect at once, 
the practice is to carry out the ideas 
as promptly as possible. Workers 
like to see their ideas in actual prac- 
tice, once they are adopted. The 
suggestion supervisor, in fact, is 
really not through with an adopted 
suggestion until he has followed it 
up to the point where a shop order 
has been issued to carry out the 
idea. 

Even after this has been done, he 
is supposed to make certain the sug- 
gestion has been put into effect. 
When it is put into operation, he or 
the employe’s immediate department 
head informs the suggestor. If a 
good suggestion cannot be adopted 
immediately, the suggestor receives 
the minimum award and is informed 
that when, as, and if his suggestion 
is adopted, an award will be made 
commensurate with the policy at 
the time. 

The suggestion system, especially 
when the suggestions are submitted 
unsigned may be used by some 
workers as a convenient method for 
forwarding complaints to the man- 
agement. Consequently, when such 
complaints are found to be honestly 
offered, well grounded in fact, and 
when the forwarding of a complaint 
leads to actual improvement, the 
customary practice is to give the 
suggestion the same serious consid- 
eration received by suggestions that 
are signed. 

At times when bad feelings exist 
between workers or between work- 
ers and their foreman, unsigned 
statements of an abusive or slander- 
ous character may be received con- 
cerning certain employes. How- 
ever, such misuse of the suggestion 
plan should not necessarily be re- 
garded as a serious objection. Com- 
munications of this kind are han- 

(Please turn to Page 108) 


4 “BEAT THE PROMISE”’’ SUGGESTION 
“LET’S GO TO ‘BATT’ FOR MAC ARTHUR” 
Think your Suggestion through. Be explicit. Tell what it will do if it is adopted. 


: 
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: 
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RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY. INC. 


DRAWING No. 


176650 


Form 19630 








The machine pictured here is a simple 
and ingenious contrivance. Sturdy, sol- 
id, compact, requiring little space, it is 
@ highly efficient and practical machine 
for forming wire and punching patterns 
from ribbon stock. Various patented 
features and extra attachments make 
it @ mecessary factor in reducing the 
manufacturing cost of your product. 
The Nilson automatic metal wire form- 
machine turns out the work faith- 

, Gccurately and speedily—and it 
functions a long, long time free from 


repairs and replacements. 


THE A. H. MACHINE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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SINGLE steel tubes have been 
used for quite some time for crane 
masts and booms for various kinds 
of marine service. The statically 
perfect cross section of the round 
tube makes it theoretically the 
most efficient shape to use because 
it develops the maximum resistance 
to buckling with a minimum of 
weight. However, the practicable 
sizes of single-tube booms are limited 
by the resisting moment at the base 
and by the permissable deflection. A 
logical development was the design 
of booms of the plate box girder 
type for naval service, where loads 
are very heavy, the spans are rela- 
tively short, rigidity necessary. 

Although the plate box girder, 
Fig. 2, embodies a highly efficient 
distribution of material, an improve- 
ment has been found in the more 
recent design of boat crane booms 
in the form of a box truss having 
tubular members. With a view to 
reducing the weight of these booms 
without sacrifice of either load ca- 
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design employs 


pacity or rigidity, engineers of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., developed a general de- 
sign which is typified in the all- 
welded tubular boom shown in Fig. 
1. The design was approved by the 
Bureau of Ships, United States, 
Navy, and booms have been con- 
structed in sizes suitable for tenders, 
battleships, and aircraft carriers. 
Selection of sizes of the tube mem- 
bers was governed by stress analyses 
based on the theory of statically in- 
determinate space framework, and 
using the Moncrief formula for al- 
lowable unit stresses for compres- 
sion members. This procedure al- 
most constitutes an innovation in 
the construction of tubular frames 
because in the limited use that has 
been made of tube sections for im- 


portant loadings, practice has gen- 


erally been to select a pipe size 
which was obviously of sufficient 
area and to be satisfied if the re- 
sulting structure sustained the nec- 
essary load without failure. The 























Fig. 1—This seaplane tendor is hoisting a patrol plane 
aboard, using one of the tubular welded crane 
booms. Another boom further to the left is placing 
a small boat in position. (International News Photo) 


Fig. 2—A crane boom of the plate box-girder type 
is shown here on the USS Lexington. Although this 
a highly efficient distribution of 
material, the tubular construction is an improvement 
permitting reduced weight (Press Association Photo 


Boat Crane Booms 


.+.. are welded from tubular members to cut 
weight of typical boom 6000 pounds. Tubu- 
lar section of members, combined with gusset 
plates, fully utilizes strength of the metal, 
loads all portions of boom uniformly 


more exact calculation of the tube 
components is a forward step which 
will doubtless be emulated. 

With permission of the United 
States Navy, officials of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. have made 
available the basic information 
which is pertinent to the design and 
construction of these booms. Tests 
conducted by engineers of the United 
States Navy Model Basin have veri- 
fied the soundness of the design, and 
the service records of this type of 
boom have been thoroughly satis- 
factory since 1933. 

The general design of the boom 
illustrated is a rectangular box truss, 
the horizontal section being deeper 
than the vertical section. Vertical 
members taper from a point near 
the middle toward both ends, while 
the horizontal member tapers from 
the base toward the tip. Plate stiffen- 
ers, reduced by lightening holes, are 
inserted in end panels. Closure of 
the horizontal members is by a plate 
bent to a semicircle. Gusset plates 
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Here’s a 48 to 60 hour week 





—by working 40 hours! 








Everybody says our greatest 
shortage in the war program 
is TIME. Here’s how to get 
the welding output of 48 


ALTER EGO: And look at the weld 
metal you save! All in all, the boss 
says this new technique has cut 
welding costs more than 504. 


to 60 hours with no more 
effort and no more time than 
40 hours. 


ALTER EGO: And how simple! Just 
select the proper electrode, use the 
new “Fleet -Fillet’’ Technique, boost 
the current—then speed like blazes! 


Speed is right! At 50% operat- 
ing factor, I used to make 15 
feet per hour on these 4s" 
fillets. Now, with this new 
*“*Fleet-Fillet’’ Technique, 
I'm getting 30 feet per hour. 
Twice as fast! 


That's why every welder, 
supervisor, engineer and 
executive in metal-working 
industries should air mail a 
letter to The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
their book on the new “‘Fleet- 
Fillet” Technique so that 
they can put this time saver 
to work for Uncle Sam at once. 


Free copy “‘Fleet-Fillet” Bulletin No. 432 


on request. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ALTER EGO: Literally, “‘one’s other seif’’— the stil), smal! voice that questions, inspires and corrects our conscious action. 
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IGH STRENGTH metals, such as stainless steels and 

many aluminum alloys, present a forming problem 

that taxes the most modern type of stamping machinery. 

PROPELLER SPINNER. Made Many forms cannot be drawn without a o— deal of dif- 
of stainless steel on a 66" x 48" ficulty—other forms must be shaped without drawing as 


CECOSTAMP. Rubber rings used no reduction of section is permitted! 

extensively for the deep draw. The Cecostamp provides a means for forming these 
dificult metals with fewer operations and greater true- 
to-die accuracy. The Cecostamp permits the operator to 
control the metal flow of stamping and thus produce 
shapes without drawing and the scicalian of sectional areas. 








Controlled stamping overcomes the resiliency of these 
hard-to-form metals and gives them a permanent set at 
a greater rate of production. 


A new publication, just off the press, shows examples of 
Cecostampings and details of their production. Just write 
for a copy of “Cecostampings”’. 


Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 





CHAMBERSBURG 


* CECOSTAMP + 


THE CECOSTAMP HAMMERS PRESSES 
The modern drop stamp for difficult forming of high 
strength steel and aluminum alloy sheet metal parts. 
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are introduced to stiffen all joints 
where diagonals and cross braces 
connect with cord members. See 
Fig. 4. In the vertical truss mem- 
bers, the gusset plates are welded 
to the near wall of the chord tube 
only, but the chord tubes are slotted 
so that gusset plates for joints of 
the horizontal members can be in 
serted and welded to both the near 
and far walls. 

Tubing used in the construction of 
these booms meets United States 
Navy Specification No. 44Tic (Struc- 
tural Tubing), which conforms to 
the following analysis: Carbon, 0.31 
per cent; manganese, 0.5; phos- 
phorus, 0.045; sulphur, 0.055; silicon, 
0.30; nickel, 0.25; copper, .0.25; other 
elements, 0.25. All figures are maxi- 
mum values permissible. This tub- 
ing has a minimum tensile strength 
of 60,000 pounds per square inch and 
an elongation of 25 per cent in 2 
inches. For compression members 
United States Navy specifications al- 
low a unit compressive stress of 15,- 
000 pounds. 

It was advantageous to consider 
tubing for this application partly be- 
cause of the much wider range of 


Fig. 3—Finished joint of the type shown a: 


sizes from which to select the sec- 
tion with the most favorable radius 
of gyration, and partly because the 
material is of somewhat better 
quality. Both of these considerations 
are influential in attaining the ob- 
jective of reducing the weight of 
structure. Fig. 1 shows the boom. 

The size of the crane booms and 
the large number of component 
parts involved in their construction 
justifies the allocation of a large por- 
tion of one shop boy to this work. 
See Fig. 6. Here are the equipment 
and personne! for all of the cutting, 
forming, assembly and working op- 
erations. The entire construction 
has been studied closely and a sys 
tematic production followed. 

Tube ends which have to be pro- 
filed in order to fit into composite 
joints are prepared by first using 
wrap-around templets to lay out the 
cuts. Hand gas torches make the 
first cut; then the finishing and 
beveling are done with portable 
grinders. Selection of grinding 
wheels shaped to the size of the 
larger tube facilitates the produc 
tion of well fitted joints for welding. 
Slotting of the tubes to receive the 


No. 1, Fig. 9 


Fig. 4—Closeup of assembly of multiple tube joints in two planes showing pré 
ration of tube ends, use of gusset plates or reinforcing fins, and final fitur 


more tube end is still to be 


Fig. 5—A finish welded 


Fig. 6—Shop where booms are fabricated 
To 


concrete floor to serve as grounds 


multiple tube joint employing 


plates) and reinforcing web between members of the tw« 


+ 


fitted over the upper fin here 


welding fins 


plane 


Steel beams are embedded 


them are tackwelded the com 


of the assembly jig, forming a semipermanent jig which is extremely rigid 


marks are painted on the floor to show size and location « 


of all elements entering 


into the assembly 


© as 








Fig. 7—Here are two completed vertical members set up 


ready for welding in the horizontal members. 


Note the 





markings on the floor which guide the fit-up crew in plac- 
ing each tube correctly. Tubes are slotted for gusset plates 


Fig. 8—Upper section is elevation outline of the tubular 


structure in a boat crane boom. 
view of same unit 


Fig. 9—Typical joint designs as employed in the tubular 


boat crane boom 


gusset plates, Fig. 4 is also done with 
the gas cutting torch. 

As shown in Figs. 6 and 7, the shop 
floor is the assembly jig. The floor 
is level and smoothly finished. Im- 
bedded in the concrete surface are 
a series of H-beams set so that the 
top surfaces of the flanges are flush 
with the floor surface and all care- 
fully grounded. Truss drawings are 
painted on the floor, tubes in black 
and gusset plates in orange, with the 
dimensions of each piece clearly in- 
dicated. Small plate cut-outs are 
welded to the steel floor beams to 
serve as positioning and holding 
pieces. The marking is so complete 
that the workmen can see at a glance 
exactly where each piece goes and 
what the proper dimensions are. This 
jigging is so rigid that nothing short 
of an earthquake could disturb the 
alignment. 

Usual sequence is to weld two 
vertical truss assemblies, Fig. 6, then 
set these over the horizontal layout, 
Fig. 7, where the additional lacing 
tubes and gussets are inserted to 
complete the tubular framework of 
the boom. Adjoining spaces in the 
shop accommodate the fabrication of 
boom steps, rotating platforms and 
king ‘posts. 

Size of welds on the tube joints 
rangfies from 1 to %-inch, and weld- 
ing procerures follow accepted prac- 
tice in pipe welding. The operators 
are selected from those who have 
qualified for welding pipe in all po- 
sitions. 

Although the steel tubing appears 
to be at a disadvantage on a cost 
per pound basis, this is largely if not 
entirely offset by the design, which 
utilizes minimum sizes in the con- 
struction, and by the organization 
of the work breaking down the en- 
tire job into basic operations which 
are performed by specialists. The 
systematic program makes for ease 
of inspection and control at each 
step, effectively avoiding mistakes 
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Lower section is plan 








and rewelding. Cost figures are not 
available, but under the conditions 
it is safe to assume that the welded 
tubular boom is being built for no 
more than the overall cost of previ- 
ous designs. 

The structural advantage of the 
tubular frame is derived first of all 
from the fact that the round tube 
has the most favorable radius of 
gyration, it being the same in all 
directions. The required degree of 
rigidity is therefore obtained with 
lighter compression members and 
with a smaller number of bracings 
in a given length. 

Weight reduction, compared to de- 
signs utilizing plate and rolled 
shapes, has been estimated at 6000 
pounds on a boom capable of sus- 
taining a static load of 45 tons. From 
the standpoint of operating cost 


Yont $ 


alone, this is worth while weight 
saving on any piece of mobile equip- 
ment. 


The performance in service of the 
crane booms built of this design has 
been so successful that there is no 
question of its continued use. This 
satisfactory experience justifies the 
foresight of the engineering staff in 
the development of designs based 
upon an exact stress analysis of the 
structure. 


All photographs shown are ap- 
proved by the United States Navy. 
Except where otherwise noted, the 
photographs were supplied through 
the courtesy of the New York Ship- 
building Corp. The drawings are 
schematic diagrams only and are 
not to scale. 





National Acme Offers Chaser Grinding Manual 


National Acme Co., East 13lst 
street and Coit road, Cleveland, an- 
nounces a. “Chaser Grinding Man- 
ual” covering in very complete way 
the technique of sharpening and 
dressing chasers—both circular and 
radial types—used in opening die 
heads and collapsing taps. 

This 5% x 7%-inch textbook con- 
tains 32 pages of text, tables and 
illustrations, the study of which not 
only will enable operators to get 
better work out of their threading 
tools but which also will enable 
them to lengthen the life of chas- 
ers—a highly important considera- 
tion these days when tool steel is 
scarce. 

The book stresses the importance 
of proper fixtures and proper grind. 
ing wheels in sharpening and dress. 


ing chasers with minimum loss of 
material and to insure angles ex- 
actly suitable to the material be- 
ing cut. Tables and diagrams make 
it easy for operators to set up for 
and carry out this effective grind- 
ing. In the back of the book are 
tables covering the American Na- 
tional system of threads; formulas 
for computing screw thread dimen- 
sions (including pipe threads); the 
3-wire system of thread measure- 
ment; and a table of cutting speeds. 

This manual is offered gratis to 
tool engineers and operators who 
supply satisfactory evidence they 
are users of National Acme thread- 
ing tools. To others, the price is 25 
cents per copy but the company 
does not solicit such orders, 
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s peed up j 


our materia 
handling. No 
obligation. 


Waar do you 


have to handle today to get things 
done? Is it castings, steel, boxed goods, 
trays of small parts, scrap? Is it oddly shaped 
stuff like pipe, pulp wood, borings or turnings, 
bagged goods? 


Whatever it is, a Northwest Crawler Crane will 

destroy the material-moving bottleneck outside your 
piant. No other type of material handling equipment 
can do what a Northwest can do. It goes anywhere. 
Handles magnet, clamshell, sling, hook block, log 
grapple, concrete bucket, pipe hooks. It piles high or 
low, unloads cars or trucks, and can be routed from 
job to job. It starts as easily as a truck and is one man 
operated. 


If you have a material moving or store yard prob- 
lem, it may pay you to get in touch with the North- 
west man. 


NORTHWEST 





























Cut-Off Machine 


A. P. de Sanno & Son Inc., 
Phoenixville, Pa., announces a new 
Radiac type N abrasive wet cut-off 
machine for accurately cutting off 
bars, tubing and formed shapes. It 
is said to make such clean, smooth 
cuts that additional finishing is sel- 


dom required. Coolant for this unit 
is directed to the wheel and work at 
the point of cutting. The machine 
can be supplied with two types of 
vises—a straight vise for straight 
cuts only, or a swivel vise for 
straight or angle cuts up to 45 de- 
grees. The unit is capable of using 
stubs of larger abrasive disks from 
larger cut-off machines. 


Factory Phone Booth 
Burgess Battery Co., Acoustic Di- 


vision, 2825 West Roscoe street, 
Chicago, announces a new mode! 210 
wooden Acousti-Booth finished in a 
walnut color for use in mills, fac- 
tories, power houses and other noisy 
industrial locations in order that 
telephone calls can be made with- 
out interference. The walls and 
ceilings in the booth are of heavy 
reinforced birch plywood panels, 
filled with a thick blanket of sound. 
absorbent material, The inside walls 
of the booth consist of a heavy per- 
f-rated plywood facing which pro- 
tects the sound-absorbent material. 
The doorless construction of the 
booth allows ample ventilation. It 
includes a shelf for the telephone 
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instrument and for taking notes. 
Overhead electric light fixture with 
pull-chain provides illumination. 
Outside dimensions of the booth are 


30 inches wide by 79% inches high 
by 38 inches deep. The front open- 
ing is 24 inches wide. 


Surface Grinder 


Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., announces a new 6-inch, rotary 
surface grinder capable of produc- 
ing surfaces within extremely «lose 
limits of tolerance. It also features 
a tilting wheelhead which facilitates 
working on difficult shoulder work. 
The grinder uses an exclusive fea- 
ture in the mounting of the wheel 
spindle, which swivels in a vertical 
plane about the center of the wheel. 
The spindle is carried in a cast-iron 
block mounted between two pairs 
of circular dovetail slides, permitting 
swiveling of the entire spindle about 
the wheel center through an arc 
from horizontal to 30 degrees below 


center. The ball-bearing quill-type 
wheel spindle is driven directly from 
a 1-horsepower motor at 3600 revo- 
lutions per minute. Motor control 
is provided through a toggle switch 
mounted on the right side of the 
pedestal below the saddle. The work 


spindle is mounted on ball bearings 
and carried in a housing which 
gives suitable support and adjust- 
ment through its mounting on the 
machine saddle. The drive is through 
a worm and gear reduction from a 
“4 -horsepower motor mounted at 
the base of the spindle housing. De- 
sign of the magnetic chuck permits 
holding very small pieces of work 
at the center of the face plate. A 
handwheel operates the clevating 
mechanism. Pedestal and all: sup- 
porting parts of the machine are 
heavily ribbed. Oil is supplied to 
all points requiring lubrication, ex- 
cept the wheel spindle and grease- 
sealed bearings. 


Turret Lathe 


G. M. Diehl Machine Works, 107 
Franklin street, Wabash, Ind., is 
now in production on a new type 
of turret lathe designed to use same 
tooling and collets as other stand- 
ard No. 2 machines. Basically this 
Diehl turret lathe is a relatively 
simple machine to which various 
supplementary mechanisms can be 


added if and when needed. 

Thus initial cost and mechanical 
complexity of the machine for aver- 
age jobs is held down to lowest 
terms without impairing its produc- 
tive efficiency on these ordinary 
jobs and without precluding possi- 
bilities of its equally effective set- 
up on much more involved jobs 
when occasions demand. Ease, con- 
venience and simplicity of control 
and operation of these machines, in- 
herent in their design, make them 
especially well suited for use by 
operators of limited experience —in- 
cluding women. 

Enclosed head and heavily ribbed 
rigid bed are cast as single unit and 
are mounted on a full cabinet base 
at the top of which is a chip pan of 
generous proportions. Cabinet base 
provides space for a large coolant 
tank and independently motor- 
driven pump, as well as for the main 
driving motor. Transmission is by 
multiple V-belts to an intermediate 
shaft—then by 2%-inch flat belt to 
the antifriction bearing spindle. A 
3-horsepower constant-horsepower 
motor in conjunction with a lever 
operated 3-step belt shift with auto- 
matic idler, provide six progressive 
speeds forward or in reverse, which 
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Victory will be measured in gallons 


When you hear, with bated breath, how 
close the enemy has come to a victory with 
some raid of fifty or a hundred planes, you 
may wonder what merciful fate kept them 
from using a thousand. It was more likely 
lack of fuel, not fate, that stayed them. 

To reach more oil, the Axis has been 
flailing about Europe and Asia like a mon- 
ster, sacrificing lives by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

The American petroleum industry, with 
half the world’s reserves, and a tremendous 
production of the finest gasolines and oils, is 


our greatest guarantee of ultimate victory. 

For the petroleum industry, Koppers 
has built plants to remove the corrosive 
hydrogen sulfide and recover the sulfur in 
a form that can be readily converted into 
war-important sulfuric acid. 

Koppers produces chemicals to help 
make gasolines anti-knock; ingredients 
for the manufacture of inhibitors 
to prevent gum formation in gaso- 
line; chemicals for solvent refining and 
dewaxing for the improvement of lubri- 
cating oils; chemicals that improve the 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


pour point and film strength of oils. 

Among other products which Koppers 
furnishes to the petroleum industry are 
piston rings; Fast’s self-aligning couplings; 
pressure treated piling, lumber and timber. 
In its service to the petroleum industry, 
Koppers feels that it is helping write the 
history of the war. Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“AW- 3” (ARMOR WELD) 


Developed in collaboration with the leading authorities 
on armor plate, “AW-3" is a shielded arc electrode for 
fabricating cast, rolled homogeneous, and face hardened 
armor plate. Used also for repairing cast armor plate 
at room temperatures. 


It's an austenitic modified 18-8 electrode with 308 base 
for all-position welding. Has an ultimate strength of 
from 85,000 to 87,000 pounds per sq. in. Available in 
sizes from 3/32" to 1/4". P&H engineers will gladly 
give you the benefit of their experience in this work. 
Write us for information and procedures. 


Be 


Awarded the Navy “E” for excellence in war 
production, P&H displays it alco as a pledge 
of future effort. 





@for thick-skinned 
RFHELL BUGGIES! 




















P&H-HANSEN WELDERS 


provide accurate current control with but 
one simple adjustment. The unique square 
frame design enables you to stack ma- 
chines one above the other for single or 
parallel hook-up to meet every welding 
need. Write for bulletin W-28. 


General Offices: 4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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My bam 
WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS - HOISTS 





ELECTING CRANES - ARC WELDERS - CCANATORS 








can be changed instantly without 
stopping the machine. Standard 
speeds are 180, 300, 365, 500, 620 
and 1000 revolutions per minute. 

On the basic machine feed is by 
hand but when conditions demand, 
a 6speed automatic cut-out power 
feed mechanism can be provided as 
an extra. Also as extra equipment 
screw cross feed with large gradu- 
ated dial and indicator clips can be 
provided on the cross slide. Other ex- 
tras include a spindle brake and 6 
or 8-inch universal or independent 
chucks. 

Maximum automatic collet chuck 
capacity of the Diehl turret lathe is 
l-inch round, #4-inch square and %- 


ERE it is! . . . the fastest- 
action, easiest-to-oper- 
ate fire-killer you ever saw! 

There’s a pistol grip for 
one-handed action and for 
quick maneuverability. 
There's a trigger-control for 
fast, easy discharge. Only the 
Kidde has these sensible and 
simple features. 

You can get Kidde trigger- 
control extinguishers with 2 
or 4 lbs. of carbon dioxide 
capacity. Use them against 





PULL THE TRIGGER —xiu tHe rire! 


inch hexagon. Machine swings 14 
inches over bed and 6 inches over 
cross slide. Maximum cross travel 
of tool slide is 5 inches. Total longi- 
tudinal hand feed is 12 inches. Its 
7%-inch ram-mounted turret can be 
backed off 20 inches from the spindle 
nose. Maximum turning length of 
6 inches is possible with turret tools. 
Power feeds of .0043, .0067, .0105, 
0152, .0236 and .0367-inch per revo- 
lution are possible with extra mech- 
anism. Net weight of this Diehl ma- 
chine without extras is 2700 pounds. 


Incandescent Luminaire 
Lighting Division, Westinghouse 


flammable liquid or electrical 
fires. Hang Kidde units in 
laboratories and garages, 
near work benches and on 
your trucks. When fire strikes, 
Kidde snuffs it out fast in a 
flurry of carbon dioxide 
snow-and-gas. Just aim... 
shoot ... kill the blaze! 
Newly-hired workers may 
not be able to handle some 
industrial-type extinguishers 
in emergency. But anyone 
knows how to pull a trigger! 





Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces a new incandescent Millite 
luminaire especially adapted for ex- 
treme service locations such as steel 
mills, foundries, chemical plants or 
wherever acid fumes, dust, smoke 
or excessive moisture is present. 


Consisting of three parts, a porce- 
lain enameled steel reflector avail- 
able in several sizes, a socket as- 
sembly, and a hinged glass cover, 
the unit is arranged for conduit 
mounting. Reflectors for 300 and 
500-watt sizes are of 19-gage iron 
sheets, and the 400, 750 and 1000- 
watt sizes are of 18-gage iron sheet. 

Vapor-tight sealing is obtained 
with a heavy, treated asbestos gas- 
ket between cover and housing. The 
impact-resisting glass lens embodied 
is designed to withstand sharp tem- 
perature changes. If broken, it shat- 
ters into small dull fragments. Be- 
cause of its weather-proof construc- 
tion, the unit can be used for out- 
door applications. 


First Aid Equipment 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas and Meade streets, 
Pittsburgh, announces two new first 
aid items—a folding stretcher outfit 
and a wood traction splint for in- 
dustrial first aid centers. The fold- 
ing stretcher is designed for loca- 
tions where a compact unit is de- 
sired. It is quickly opened (49 
inches long when folded) to full size 
Army type. Its frame is of dried 
ash, and all metal parts are of malle- 
able iron. The cover is of 12-ounce 
duck. Included in the all-weather 
dust-proof steel case (53 inches 
long) besides the stretcher, are a 
wool and a rubber blanket, four 
wood splints, two chemical hot pads 
and a 16-unit first aid kit. 

The new traction sprint is for 
use in supporting fractures of the 
arms or legs according to the ac- 
cepted traction method prescribed 
by the American Red Cross. The 
splint, of hard maple with cham- 
fered edges and shellac finish, is ex- 
tensible to 66 inches, and telescopes 
to a compact size that is easy to 
pack and carry. Quickly adjustable 
to the patient, the splint is securely 
locked by bolts with wing nuts and 
«nuried washers. 


Steel Stamps 


Jas. H. Matthews & Co., 3942 
Forbes street, Pittsburgh, has de- 
veloped new Lo-Stress steel stamps 
for face marking of aircraft tubu- 
lar or heat treated parts. The 
rounded impression and_ special 
character design of the stamps pro- 
vide the minimum stress set up 
by permanent marking. The new 
character is available in letter and 
figure stamps, hand stamps, stamp- 
ing and roller dies, and in steel 
type for use in type holders. 
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Structural material 
Plates, various qualities 
Floer Plates 
Sheets: Hot Rolled, Cold Rolled, 
Galvanized, etc. 
Bars (all shapes): Hot Rolled 
Carbon and Alloy grades 
Hot Rolled Strip Steel 
Spring Steel - Tool Steel 
Drill Rod 
Cold Finished Bars, Carbon and 
Alloy grades 
Wire 
Cor-Ten and MAN-TEN Shapes, 
Sheets and Plates 
Abrasion- Resisting Sheets and Plates 
Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe 
U-S-S Stainless Steel and Bigelow 3-5920 
Stainless products 
Expanded Metal BErgen 3-1614 - REctor 2-6560 
ails 
Boiler Tubes 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers - o 
a Rivet and Machine Bolts In STO CK! DA RDEL ET RI VET- BOL TS 


Welders and Welding Accessories : ‘ na 
Chain We can offer immediate shipment of both Dardelet “RIVET- 


Clamps BOLTS” and Dardelet Machine Bolts. These bolts save valuable 
Flanges time and labor and assure permanently tight joints. 
The Dardelet “RIVET-BOLT” is a ribbed bolt with Dardelet 
Expanders, ete. self-locking thread, and is widely used for field erection of struc- 
Hoists, Shears, Rolls, Punches, tural steel. Has recessed nut. Bolt is driven in and nut 
ut- m w is appli with wrench. Economical and strong 
Cut Machines, Saws, lied with h. EF 
Nibblers, etc. The Machine Bolt with Dardelet self-locking thread 


is for general use where vibration is present. 









Scully 


Service SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Steel and Steel Products 
Warehouses at CHICAGO : NEWARK, N. J, $f. Louls 8OSTON 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOUS . CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH BALTIMORE 
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LIKE Oil ON TROUBLED WATERS... 
PHILLIPS SCREWS 


MAKE “SMOOTH SAILING” FOR 
ASSEMBLY OPERATIONS 


“AND DON’T FORGET... 


“ey, 
& 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE!” 





Rapid Driving + No Slipping + Better 
Holding = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


Here’s the formula for doubling 
fastening schedules: Replace slow- 
driving slotted screws and awkward 
hand-driving methods with Phillips 
Recessed Head Screws and pneu- 
matic or electric drivers. Phillips 
screw and driver fit as one, making 
easier, fumble-free driving with no 
danger of driver slipping from recess 
to mar surface or cause injuries. 

Slotted screw bottlenecks — 
crooked screws-—— split heads — 


- all the slotted screw head- 
aches that waste so much time and 
effort are eliminated. Work goes 
smoothly when you replace snail- 
paced slotted screws with lightn- 
ing-fast Phillips screws. 

You'll discover you get 2 hours 
work done in one with a 50% 
saving in cost as well. 


burrs 


Contact companies listed below 
for further facts. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You LEC (erase av Lowen cost) 





vz? i 
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Campaign Ups Production 
(Concluded from Page 94) 


dled the same as any other anonym- 
ous communication. 

Intended to stimulate an em- 
ploye’s imagination and thinking, 
the plan will do both when wisely 
operated. Surprisingly good ideas 
result from a large number of em- 
ployes, but the plan’s total effective- 
ness cannot be judged accurately by 
the quantity and quality of the sug- 
gestions received. Only a small per- 
centage of the employes may actual- 
ly be turning in suggestions, but a 
very much larger percentage may be 
trying hard to develop ideas, which 
indicates an attitude conducive to 
improvement in quality and quan- 
tity of the products. 

In addition to forms previously 
mentioned is one used to notify em- 
ployes upon receipt of their sugges- 
tions by the plan supervisor. It is 
delivered through the time keeping 
or payroll department. Another is 
posted semi-monthly showing who 
has been receiving cash awards for 
accepted suggestions. Stub num- 
bers, amounts of the awards and 
divisions in which the suggestors 
are employed are also shown. 

The company has an _ inter-ex- 
change system whereby all adopted 
and paid-for suggestions or ideas 
can be used in any or all of the vari- 
ous plants of the company. From 
the first, as may well be assumed, 
management has had the full co- 
operation of labor, not only individ- 
ually, but collectively through the 
CIO affiliate. 

This suggestion plan has contrib- 
uted much to the fine record of the 
“Beat the Promise” program—a rec- 
ord in which some departments have 
beaten their promises by more than 
100 per cent and at least one by more 
than 160 per cent. 

No higher praise of the work be- 
ing accomplished by the program 
can be found than in the award to 
the company of the Navy “E” 
earlier in the year. 


Guide to Erecting and 
Installing Machinery 


Erecting and Installation Work, 
fabrikoid, 128 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
$2.50. 

This is a practical guide to erec- 
tion and installation of machines 
and structures on site, prepared by 
a staff of technical experts and edit- 
ed by E. Molloy. It is illustrated 
by 142 illustrations and drawings. 
Proper erection and installation on 
the site is necessary to obtain the 
benefit of precision work in present- 
day engineering appliances, such as 
engines, pumps, machine tools, elec- 
tric motors and associated drives. 
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Speeding Production 


(Continued from Page 76) 


4 

inspection qualifications so they will 
fit accurately when they reach our 
final assembly line. 

Why does the prime contractor 
cee. tose So eee, See ROUND...FLAT... SHAPED 
ly, subcontracting multiplies the 
normal type of manufacturing proce- 
dure difficulties several times. While 
any management would prefer to A FEW WIRES TYPICAL 
have under one roof all of the manu- ‘ 
facturing problems, the need for ex- OF ROEBLING S BROAD 
panded production and the necessity SPECIALTY PRODUCTION 
of enlisting every production facili- 
ty convertible, no matter how small, 
demand a rapid expansion of sub- | 
contracting. 

Consider our own case, for in- 
stance. Our manufacturing prob- 
lems are spread over 43 different 
plants located in different geographi- 
cal areas, all of which have had to 
convert from their normal product 
to a new product and thus encounter | 
all the difficulties which that in- | 
volves. Furthermore, we have had | 
to supply the subcontractors with | 
materials, locate sources of supplies | 
for castings, forgings, bar stock and | 
other raw materials. We have to 
establish the proper contacts with 
the ordnance department and in 
Washington to set up inspection. 


Active combat shows where ord- 
nance items can be improved, so 
these design changes are occurring 
constantly to further complicate the 
manufacturing problem. Neverthe- 
less, they must be accommodated. 


Third, there are things that all of 
us can do. For example, all war 
production work involves a tremen- 
dous amount of planning and sched- 
uling, organization and thinking be- 
fore a job can be put on a machine. 
The average man has no conception 
of the mass of details and the tre- 
mendous amount of work involved. 
Naturally, he becomes impatient. At 
the same time it should be realized 








that the men working on these pro- . , re 
seantn, tava ‘temadens  dimmni The right special shaped wires can save you hours of 
made upon their time and energies time—itime that’s vital. Making them is a specialt I 
and are thoroughly fatigued so the 5 G P m So om 
question of personal relationships users demand toughness and resiliency . . . others uniform 
and the ability to get along well with re re | —_ : may 
people is one of the important fac- temper held within close limits .. . still others, ability to 
tors in facilitating war production wi ey : , ; 2 ; 
iainitaeareting tatihe visture chouhe ithstand sev ere strains. But they all require steel of uni- 
appreciate more fully. form analysis, dimensions and finish. 

Many people cannot understand 
the things holding back war pro- Are your round, flat or sha wi i 
Sites Seen ae deme Gace y -~ pee ire requirements in this 
tacts, not only with subcontractors | “tough” class? If so, put the job up to Roeb- 


but with other prime contractors in : , ; a 
war work, I believe I am correct ling! We have the skill, experience, and facili- 
when I say that we must get a new . ee ” 
brent ex Aipe-<eitpatatincomer 4, “edie ties to help you “beat the quota. 
toward the war program as a whole. 
In short, we must feel the HURT of | 
war. 

Too many people want to hang 
on to their present jobs—to their 
present standards of living—to their | 
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accustomed habits. We all resist 
change, so when a national emer- 
gency arises, we are not prepared 
either in our thinking or in our 
mode of living or in our attitude to 
adapt ourselves quickly to the de- 
mands of the situation. 
Furthermore, we love to criticize 
without giving a remedy. Certainly 
there is some incompetence—cer- 
tainly there is some inefficiency. But 
when I look into the average com- 
pany and see the difficulties and 
problems involved, I realize that we 
are dealing with the same people, 
the same petty jealousies, the same 
politics and the same problems of 
organization as in peace times. It 


You can speed up fabrication in 
your welding shop immeasurably 
by using the largest sizes of rods 
that are practical for their appli- 
cations, as, under normal condi- 
tions and when proper currents 
are used, the greater the electrode 
diameter the higher is the result- 
ing deposition rate. 


The accompanying table shows 
the application of this principle 
to the making of a 3/16” fillet 
weld in 44" plate. The 5/32” di- 
ameter all-position electrode has 
a deposition rate of only 46 






is not unnatural that in a task as 
stupendous as our war program the 
same problems will be found. 
Thus to accomplish our task we 
must have a greater degree of tol- 
erance, we must back up more of 
our suggestions with action, we 
must have a greater willingness to 
change from normal activities to 
the end that we, as individuals and 
companies, can fit into our one com- 
mon objective of winning the war. 
Right here a word of caution 
should be sounded. Do not be mis- 
led by exceptional cases of unfair- 
ness, dishonesty or selfishness ex- 
posed in the press or on the radio. 
Do not make the mistake of gen- 
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ounces per hour. Should it be possible to use a 3/16” diameter mineral 
coated rod, designed for horizontal fillet welding, which operates at high 
currents and permits a very fast rate of travel, the deposition rate jumps 


to 87 ounces per hour. 


By specifying the larger sizes and using the all-mineral type coatings wher- 
ever possible, you will also enable us to increase owr production and help 
relieve the electrode shortage, as we can manufacture these types much 
more quickly than the smaller diameters and other types of coated rods. 


Murex engineers are available for consultation to manufacturers who are 
directly or indirectly engaged in war production—whether or not they are 


users of Murex electrodes. 


i 


Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manufacturers of Murex Electrodes 
for are welding and of Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy ports. 


METAL & THERMIT CORP. 
120 BROADWAY * 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 















eralizing from these individual cases 
that because these things happen, 
our whole structure is in need of 
radical changes. Rather, let’s con- 
sider our own situation and see 
what we can do to correct faults 
over which we have control. 


I hear people ask again and 
again, “What can I do, as an indi- 
vidual, to help win the war?” As 
far as people working in the war 
production industries are concerned, 
that is an idle question for obvious- 
ly production and more production 
are the answer. 

With the same machine tools that 
are at work in war plants today it 
is my firm belief from personal ob- 
servation that we can get 20 per 
cent more production, once the men 
operating these tools feel the hurt 
of war. 

With the same plants we have to- 
day when management converts to 
all-out war production by subcon- 
tracting to the greatest possible ex- 
tent (90 per cent in some cases), 
we can step up our war output 30 
per cent—-when management feels 
the hurt of war. With our present 
organizations for planning the en- 
tire war program at Washington and 
in the various centers throughout 
the country, 20 per cent additional 
step-up can be obtained when our 
leadership puts aside petty jeal- 
ousies and feels the hurt of war. 

When Will We Feel the Hurt of 
War? You feel it when someone 
close to you is lost in the Philippines 
or off the coast on a ship sunk by 
a submarine. You feel it when re- 
verse after reverse shocks you out 
of your complacency. You feel it 
today when you look through this 
issue of STEEL and read what other 
manufacturers are doing and must 
do to reach our war production goal. 
That’s why there is a new fire of 
earnestness sweeping the nation. 
That’s why we are getting down to 
hard work. 

Certainly tremendous difficulties 
confront us, but let’s admit the chaos 
of change. Let’s admit the imper- 
fections of individuals and organiza- 
tions. Let’s recognize delay and dif- 
ficulties. But as individuals, as com- 
panies, as groups, as organizations, 
let’s be prepared to do something 
about it. Let’s change our attitude. 

On the wall of my office I have 
framed a sign which I had painted 
for one specific purpose. As our 
company got further into this war 
program, it became evident that 
there would be dozens of reasons 
why certain things “could not be 
done.” All kinds of new and un- 
foreseen difficulties would arise. I 
knew that in conferences and in dis- 
cussing plans invariably the word 
would come to me that it “could not 
be done.” I put a frame on the wall 
and in it this slogan. It is well 
worth passing on to you: 
“FIND A WAY TO DO IT” 
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Desulphurizing 


(Continued from Page 88) 
metal added along with the lime- 
stone charge will lower the sul- 
phur in the iron at the spout by 
about 15 per cent or from 0.11 to 
0.095 per cent sulphur. With high- 
steel mixtures, which tend to pick 
up more sulphur during melting, 
the effect is normally more pro- 
nounced; while with straight cast 
scrap and pig iron charges, the 
effect upon sulphur pickup is some- 
what less. The soda ash increases 
the fluidity of the slag and accel- 
erates the combustion reactions, 
thereby reducing oxidation of the 
metal charge which, as we know, 
is usually more pronounced with 
high-steel mixtures. 

More recently operators have 
learned better how to use soda ash 
in the cupola; now the most gen- 
erally adopted practice is to use 
double the regular amount of lime- 
stone on the bed coke, adding 1 
pound of fused soda ash with each 
10 pounds of stone, both on the 
bed and first two or three regu- 
lar coke charges. The soda ash is 
reduced to 1 pound with each 20 
to 40 pounds of limestone on the 
following charges or as required 
to maintain a good fluid slag 
throughout the heat. 

This practice provides a good 
volume of fluid first slag for flush- 
ing off the bed coke. It prevenis 
excessive sulphur pickup by the 
first iron and makes for a good 
start every day. 

It is necessary to use fused or 
briquetted soda ash in the cupola, 
as the ordinary commercial grades 
would be blown away by the blast. 


Desulphurizing Reagents 


The alkalies available for use ir 
commercial desulphurizing practice 
include, in the order of their activi- 
ty: (1) Soda ash (Na,CO,), (2) 
Soda ash-Caustic mixtures, and (3) 
Caustic soda (NaOH). These chem- 
icals are rated in commercial par- 
lance on the basis of their sodium 
oxide (Na,O) content. Thus caustic 
soda with 76 per cent Na,O is pro- 
portionately more active than soda 
ash with 58 per cent Na,O. 


Under favcrable conditions upward 
of 85 per cent of the sulphur pres- 
ent in cupola iron, within the range 
of from 0.06 to 0.13 per cent sul- 
phur, can be removed with caustic 
soda in one treatment without ex- 
ternal heat. The maximum reduc- 
tion obtainable when treating sim- 
lar irons with soda ash is about 
75 per cent. 

The limits of percentage reduc- 
tions would be somewhat lowcr 
with blast furnace iron owing to 
the impracticability of attaining 
ideal conditions for maximum effi- 
ciency in practical operations at 
most blast furnaces—-probably in 
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Built for 
war work 


SHAW-BOX ‘Load Lifter’ electric hoist was 

designed for tough, grueling work, long working 
days and indefinite years of hard service. This ver- 
satile hoist now takes on the extra burdens of all-out 
war production. It lifts most at the least cost due to 
its special features: 


1. “One-point” lubrication. 
2. Hyatt Roller Bearings and Ball Bearing Motor. 
3. Safety upper stop; lower blocks; sure brakes. 


4. Two-gear reduction drive; sealed against oil leaks; 
steel interchangeable suspension. 


‘Load Lifter’ electric 
hoists are built with lift- 
ing capacities of 500 ibs. to 
40,000 Ibs. in all combina- 
tions required for indus- 
trial lifting necessities. 
They are adaptable to 
almost every working 
condition within their 
capacities. Send for Bul- 
letin 350. 


amy; LOAD LIFTER 
ws Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit' and ‘Load-Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 
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the order of 75 to 65 per cent 
maximum reduction, respectively. 
Caustic soda, because of its high- 
er concentration, lower melting 
point and greater activity as com- 
pared to soda ash, makes for more 
violent boiling action or more rapid 
contact between the metal and 
Slag, which together account for 
the higher per cent sulphur reduc- 
tion obtained with this reagent. 
Boiling of caustic slags may be pro- 
longed in some cases by addition 
of soda ash and other carbonates 
with the caustic. With fused soda 
ash the boiling action is prolonged 
by gradual melting of the 2-pound 


- briquettes thus effecting some in- 


creased efficiency. 
Desulphurizing Reaction 


Causes for the erratic or unsat- 
isfactory results with desulphuriz- 
ing sometimes reported by both 
blast furnaces and foundry opera- 
tors usually have been due to their 
failure to take into account the 
chemical reactions and physical phe- 
nomena involved in desulphurizing 
with the alkalies. For instance, at 
cupolas variations in the quantity 
of slag coming out with the metal, 
and at blast furnaces differences in 
the amount of entrained silicates, 





JOHNSON 
DhRONZE 


SLEEVE TYPE 
BEARINGS 


How to make Good Motors 


BETTER 


It makes little difference whether you 
are buying, building or repairing 
motors, JOHNSON BRONZE can help 


NEW 


Catalogue 


Lists and describes the 

most complete stock 

bearing service avail- 

able. Write for your 
free copy. 


you. In new equipment we can help 
you design the type of bearing that 
will guarantee the most efficient oper- 
ation. For replacements, we offer you 
' the largest range of sizes and types in 
bearings available. In order to get 
the most from your motors—consult 
with JOHNSON BRONZE. Let us help 


you make good motors BETTER. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


ime 


HER DQ 


550 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 


and/cr kish in the different casts, 
will among other things materially 
affect results. 


As the alkalies instantly unite 
with any free slags, dirt in the 
ladle, or silicates in the iron, theSe, 
along with any kish coming off, 
both dilute the reagent and reduce 
the slag-metal surface contact; 
thereby retarding the desulphuriz- 
ing reactions. 


Per Cent Sulphur Reductions 


By knowing the approximate sul- 
phur contents of the iron coming 
from the blast furnace, and varying 
the desulphurizing treatment ac- 
cordingly, it is thoroughly practical 
to reduce the sulphur in any and 
all irons up to 0.09 per cent sul- 
phur and down to 0.035 per cent 
sulphur. This applies alike to high 
or low-manganese irons. 


Under ordinary blast furnace 
practice, with proper separation of 
the furnace slag by the skimmer, 
and assuming a reasonably clean 
ladle, 10 pounds of granular soda 
ash per ton of iron properly fed on 
the stream during the cast nor- 
mally will effect sulphur reductions 
in the order of: 30 per cent of an 
0.03 per cent sulphur iron, 40 per 
cent of an 0.04 per cent sulphur iron, 
50 per cent of 0.05 per cent sulphur 
iron, and upward of 60 per cent of 
an 0.09 per cent sulphur iron. 

The foregoing represents. the 
minimum per cent reductions that 
can be expected almost anywhere. 
Increased reductions would be ob- 
tained with larger additions of soda 
ash per ton; however, the per cent 
sulphur reduction per unit of re- 
agent will fall off rapidly with in- 
creased additions. 

Starting with hot clean cupola 
iron and with good desulphurizing 
practice, the per cent sulphur re- 
duction with fused soda ash will 
vary about as shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Proportionate percentage sulphur 
reductions can be expected with 
similar treatment of intermediate 
irons and higher or lower sulphur 
irons. 


Efficient Desulphurizing Practice 


The most important factors in 
efficient desulphurizing, excepting 
temperature, are: Clean metal free 
of slag or any siliceous impurities, 
and rapid and intimate contact be- 
tween the metal and soda slag. 

The stream of iron flowing into 
the desulphurizing ladle promotes 
Slag metal contact due both to the 
physical effect of the stream in stir- 
ring the metal and to its action in 
whipping portions of the freshly 
melted or undecomposed alkali 
down into the metal bath. This 
not only increases the extent of 
slag metal surface contact, but 
makes for more effective contact 
because of the pressure of the over- 
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9. Metal Cutting 
Continental Machines, Inc.—48-page 
bulletin is entitled “A 


to stack parts for multiple 
cutting, how to grind and readjust saw 
filing 


10. Unit Heaters 


Reznor Manufacturing Co.—4-page iI- 
lustrated bulletin No. 424 UB is titled 
“The Doors of Victory Are Opening.” It 
tells how gas-fired unit heaters are being 
used in war plants and in army and 


11. Shear Type Mountings 


Lord Manufacturing Co.—20-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. 103 deals with 
applications of “Bonded Rubber” vertical 
snubbing mountings for vibration control 
and shock absorption in mechanical 
equipment. Basic engineering informa- 
tion is given. 


12. Stampings 

Whitehead Stamping Co.—1lé6-page il- 
ted bulletin No. 1538-5140 shows 
stampings, washers and specialties pro- 
duced by company. Specifications are 
listed for thrust washers, machinery 
bushings, copper burrs, tapered plugs, 
Plain washers, Air Corps standard wash- 
ers, felt retainers, tongue washers, tube 
connector gaskets, label holders, cable 
clips, and rear-view mirrors for vehicles. 


13. Magnetic Clutches 


Stearns Magnetic Manufacturing Co. 
—20-page bulletin No, 225-A, section 20, 
sets forth features of “High Duty” mag- 
netic clutches and combination clutch- 


brakes. Given are general description, - 


design features, information required 
when selecting clutch, installation de- 
tails and specifications. 


14, Presses 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co.—28-page 
illustrated bulletin is No. 34 of regular- 
ly-issued company publication. It con- 
tains articles describing use of “H-P-M 
Fastraverse” presses for producing ar- 
tillery cartridge cases, for deep metal 
drawing of aircraft parts, and for forg- 
ing high explosive shells. 


15. Drills & Reamers 


Whitman & Barnes—32-page illustrated 
bulletin, “Drill & Reamer Facts,” de- 
scribes and illustrates construction of 
twist drills and reamers, as well as gen- 
eral suggestions for proper use and 
care of these tools. Information is given 
on tap drill sizes and basic thread di- 
mensions, hardness conversion § table, 
detailed dimensions of taper shanks and 
wire gages. 


16. Industrial Equipment 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
—12-page bulletin No. WP-1099-B10A is 
titled “How Worthington Serves Indus- 
try.” It lists and pictures equipment 
made by company for power plant, chem- 
ical works, coal and metal mincs, iron 
and steel mills, peper mills, marine and 
navul service, oll wells, railroads, tex~- 
tile industry, water works and sewage 
disposal plants. 


17. Tungsten Electrodes 


Vascoloy-Ramet Corp.—4-page bulletin 
No. W-421 explains importance of pure 
tungsten electrodes in atomic hydrogen 
welding process. Tabulated are proper- 
ties of electrodes, available sizes, meth- 
od of packaging and current range. 


18. Care of Taps 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.—-8-page 
bulletin, “How To Get More Production 
From Taps,” contains reproductions of 
series of advertisements appearing in 
trade journals on use and care of taps. 
It covers such subjects as tapping termi- 
nology, common sources of tapping 
trouble, how to lengthen life of taps 
and tolerances versus class of fit. 
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proper pumps for individual applications. 
Performance data and engineering rec- 
ommendations are included. 


21. industrial Ventilators 
Powermatic Ventilator Co.—Illustrated 
bulletin, “Iron Lungs for Industry,” de- 


important features are tabulated. 


22. Zinc Coated Metals 
American Hot Dip Galvanizers Asso- 


general specifications. 


23. Chromium Plating 


United Chromium Inc.—l4-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 1519-55 discusses 
value of chromium plating for salvaging 


increasing 
ee ee ee 


24. Tractors & Trailers 


charts and tables, Available forms and 
types of this insulation are listed. 
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F. J. Stokes Machine Co.—48-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. 41-T discusses ap- 
Plications, economies and other advan- 
tages of manufacture, by tabletting or 
compressing, of powdered metals and 
other materials in powdered form. Vari- 


diameter 
at rates from 10 to several hundred per 
minute. 


30. Welding Technique 

Lincoln Electric Co.—18-page illus- 
trated bulletin outlines “Fleet-Fillet” 
technique of arc welding which is said to 
permit greatly increased fillet Bene 


31. Aircraft Tubing 


Summerill Tubing Co—Two data 
sheets, Sec. 1, 16 a, b, ec and d, are in- 
tended for insertion in company catalog 
on aircraft tubing data. Subjects dis- 
cussed include decarburization of heat 
treated aircraft tubing, as well as sur- 
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Toledo Scale Co,—16-page illustrated 


bulletin, “Looking In On Honest Weight,” 
takes reader on tour of plant, showing 


Stoody Co.—16-page illustrated bulletin 
explains features of hard-facing for pro- 
tecting wearing surfaces of industrial 
equipment. Various types of alloys are 
described and their applications of pe- 
troleum, steel, lumber and paper, brick 
and clay, coke and gas, 
and dredging equipment are discussed 
in detail. 


39. Welder Switch 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.—6-page illustrated bulletin No. 
B-3025 deals with “Weld-O-Trol” power 
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lying metal. Moreover, decomposi- 
tion of the reagent under the metal 
surface with the consequent evolu- 
tion of gases, causes a violent boil 
ing action which acts to further in- 
crease surface contact. 


The following procedure is recom- 
mended to insure both clean iron 
and maximum contact between the 
slag and metal: 

(1) Cupola Operations—The tap 
hole should be smaller than aver- 
age so as to extend the tapping 
time over a longer period; thus 
prolonging the stirring action by 
the stream of iron; and a small 
head of iron always should be held 
back in the cupola at the end of 
the tap to prevent any cupola slag 
coming out with the last iron. For 
maximum desulphurization, such as 
required in converter steel practice, 
the use of pigs or lumps of fused 
ash, which penetrate the slag and 
melt in contact with the metal 
gradually releasing fresh alkali, 
usually will give lower and more 
uniform sulphur. 

(2) Blast Furnace Operations— 
The iron runner immediately in 
front of the furnace should be made 
as large as practical and the skim- 
mer should extend well below the 
surface of the iron in the runner 
so as to completely separate the 
slag and iron. 

The reagent, preferably granular 
soda ash, should be added on the 
stream of iron as it flows into the 
ladie. The rate of additions should 
be relatively higher at the begin- 
ning of the cast in order*to provide 
a good volume in the ladle at the 
start, reducing the rate of feed 
thereafter to finish near the end of 
the tap. 


Standard Covers Four 
Series of Screw Threads 


A standard for Acme and other 
translating threads was recently ap- 
proved by the American Standards 
Association, 29 West Thirty-Ninth 
street, New York. According to the 
association announcement, four 
series of translating screw threads 
are covered in the standard: Gen- 
eral purpose Acme threads, with an 
angle of 29 degrees between the 
sides of the thread; the 29-degree 
stub thread; the 60-degree stub 
thread; and a modified square 
thread with a 10-degree angle be- 
tween the sides of the thread. 

Because of the importance of this 
standard in the war effort, the Brit- 
ish Standards Institution is said to 
be considering its adoption. Copies 
of the standard are available from 
association headquarters at 45 cents 
per copy. 


Publishes Engineering 
Essentials for Welders 


In a paper covering most of the 
important engineering aspects of 
welding, H. Malcolm Priest, engi- 
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neer, Railroad Research Bureau, 
United States Steel Corp. Subsidi- 
aries, so simplifies the subject that 
it is readily usable by welding op- 
erators and by junior executives 
who have a limited background of 
technical training. 

The author explains the nature 
of stresses in welded structures and 
the importance of the different 
physical properties of steel in rela- 
tion to those stresses. From there 
he proceeds to an outline of the 
fundamentals of design for weld- 
ing for different types of load. 

Without attempting to give a 
complete coverage of metallurgy, 











moving materials FASTER 





the paper clarifies the importance 
of heat conductivity and of the 
phenomenon of expansion and con- 
traction in sufficient detail to in- 
dicate why welding techniques 
should be adjusted to take advan- 
tage of the metallurgical properties 
of the material wherever possible. 


Concluding portions of the paper 
deal with the nature of fatizue 
stresses and with modern trends in 
the design of welded structures. 
The presentation is available from 
the American Welding Society, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
in the form of a 24-page booklet 
for 25 cents per copy. 
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War Need Exceeds 


Record Steel Output 


Priority ratings crowd upper brackets. 
Bessemer steel offers better delivery. 


Ore consumption well above last year’s 


WHILE production and shipment of steel are at an 
unprecedented rate, new records being made constantly, 
demand is outrunning best efforts of the industry and 
war requirements are crowding out practically every- 
thing else. 


Critical ratings are moving up steadily and producers 
who have been forced to refuse all business rated be- 
low A-l-a are receiving directives which jeopardize 
commitments even at this top rating. Steelmakers who 
have been able to promise delivery at lower priorities 
find the margin steadily narrowing. At the same time 
orders are increasing as more manufacturing plants 
complete conversion to war production and enter the 
market for steel. This trend promises to continue for 
some time, until changeover to essential goods is com- 
pleted. 

While there is variation in ability of steel producers 
to make delivery promises the difference is small. 
Plates are entirely on an allocation basis. Bars are 
tightening to a degree that allocation may be applied 
soon, few promises being made on A-1l-c ratings, most 
makers being unable to consider anything under A-1-a, 
with even this contingent on later directives, which 
constantly interfere with rolling schedules. 

In sheets a slightly wider range is possible, some 
producers rolling A-1-d ratings last week, while mak- 
ing no promises under A-l-b or A-l-c. Tonnage on 
books of some producers ranges down to A-1-j, with 
slight hope of delivery within a reasonable time. Mer- 
chant pipe output is suffering from application of pri- 
orities back to the ingot and A-1l-b is necessary on 
most orders. 

Consumers able to use bessemer steel instead of open- 
hearth are getting better deliveries but shift to this 
grade is constantly raising the level of ratings, which 
has tightened considerably in recent weeks. 

Structural shapes are coming to the front as a fac- 
tor in shipbuilding, though not as important as plates. 
Since plate supply has been lifted to meet requirements 
of shipyards, largely by product of converted continu- 
ous strip and sheet mills, shape supply has not kept 
pace with plate fabrication. War Production Board 


has ordered curtailment of other shape uses to increase 
supply for ships, considered of prime importance. 
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MARKET IN 
TABLOID 


Demand 


War 





needs increasing. 


Prices. 


Steady at ceilings. 


Production 


Down 





Necessity for open-hearth repairs in a number of 
districts and curtailment of pig iron supply at Pitts- 
burgh cut into steel production last week, resulting 
in a drop of %-point to 99 per cent. Loss of 2 points 
to 94 per cent at Pittsburgh and 1 point to 104 per 
cent at Chicago contributed most of the decline. Other 
districts going to a lower rate included Detroit, down 
3 points to 93 per cent, Cleveland down 3 points to 91's 
per cent, Wheeling 3*2 points to 78. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania edged up 1 point to 96 per cent, Cincinnati 7 
points to 94% and St. Louis 4‘ points to 98 per cent, 
all a result of better scrap supply. Rates were un- 
changed at Buffalo, 90%; Birmingham, 95; New Eng- 
land, 100; Youngstown, 94. 

Current scrap supply is meeting production needs, 
little complaint being heard of shortage. Intensive 
collection programs continue, with good results. Melt- 
ers have an eye to the future, desiring to accumulate 
reserves for next winter. In most areas this meets 
little success, though a start has been made at Buffalo, 
by aid of shipments by lake and barge canal, and on the 
Pacific Coast receipts are above consumption. Regis- 
tration of dealers under the license provision of OPA 
must be completed by June 20, blanks for the purpose 
to be distributed soon. 


Maximum prices have been set by OPA on bolts, nuts, 
screws and rivets, effective May 28. The order is ac- 
companied by a simplified stock list reducing from 
450,000 to 250,000 the number of diameters and lengths, 
as a measure to conserve steel by lowering inventories. 

Blast furnaces in the United States this year to May 
1 consumed 26,899,347 gross tons of Lake Superior 
iron ore, compared with 23,741,465 tons in the period 
last year. Ore at furnaces and Lake Erie docks May 1 
totaled 20,694,579 tons, compared with 16,937,173 tons 
a year earlier. Canadian figures are not available. 
Vessels carrying ore May 15 numbered 291, compared 
with 283 April 17, all fleets but one being at 100 per 
cent. 

Composite steel and iron prices are steady at the 
ceiling level imposed by Office of Price Administra- 
tion, finished steel at $56.73, semifinished steel at $36.00, 
steelmaking pig iron at $23.05 and steelmaking scrap 
at $19.17. 
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May 23 
Finished Steel ...... $56.73 
Semifinished Steel . 36.00 


Steelmaking Pig Iron. 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap ... 19.17 
Finished Steel Composite: Average 


ard and line pipe. Semifinished Stee 


Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig 
land, Neville Island, Granite City and one. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on 
iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo 


at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material ™*),,2 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago... 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ... 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia .. 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago ..... 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh ... 2.10 
Piates, Philadelphia .. 2.15 
PR ORME S.s occ clwkicevec's 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh... 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary........ 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary...... 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary...... 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.00 
Wire nalls, Pittsburgh... 2.55 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago...... 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh.... 34.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to 44-inch, Pitts. 2.00 





One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago: Years Ago 
May 16 May 9 Apr., 1942 Feb., 1942 May, 1941 May, 1937 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.18 
36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 
23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.84 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 18.50 
of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 


shapes, 
billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 
Chicago, Cleve- 
1 heavy sastting steel prices 


Apr. Feb. May “ May 23, Apr. Feb. May 
1942 1942 1941 Pig Iron 1942 1942 1942 1941 
2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh....... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 
2.15 2.15 2.15 EE SE << co DkGb hadi oaecc ce 23.50 23.50 2350 23.50 
2.49 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.39 25.34 25.34 
2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 2469 24.69 24.69 
2.22 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 24.00 2400 2400 24.00 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ... 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.. 24.06 2406 2406 24.06 
2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.265 26.215 26.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley .............. 24.00 2400 24.00 24.00 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............. 24.00 2400 2400 24.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.54 31.54 3134 31.09 
3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 24.19 2419 2419 24.19 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 125.63 125.83 125.33 
3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 350 3.50 Scrap 

ais se eae Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ..... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
255 255 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 18.75 18.75 18.75 17.75 
. : Heavy melting steel, nee. - 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 

Rails for rolling, conga 22.25 22.25 22.2% 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicage. . 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 

$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 

34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $5.70 

34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens... . 7.25 7.25 7.25 6.30 
2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.25 1225 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established i om oe Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, . 9e. The schedule 


covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron 
product which is further fini by gal 
lected products are named specifically. 
in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


CGiruss ton basis except wire rods, skeip 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, reroiling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ten, f.0.b. mill.) 


oy A Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
$45.00. 


Rervliing Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 

(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
equare, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
fend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.0o.b. 
Portemouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

®ersing Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 
$42.00. 


- (Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 1n., 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 
$54.00. 


Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 


Canton, Massillon, 


Billets, Slabs, 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
$54.00. 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
00. 


$3. 
(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 
gross ton, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., $1.90. 

Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 


Do., over 9/32—47/64 in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 


118 


steel products, all finished hot 
plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 


Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars: Pittsburgh, a 
Birmingham, 

: , base oon 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. " 2.51c; Phila. 
del. 2.49¢; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-ra.i 
2.59¢ Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c. 
(Phoenix Iron Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote 2.35¢ at Cenhihened basing points. ) 
Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago 
base.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
earbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
—_ rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill. 

Hot-Rolled Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit, del. 2.82c. 


Al Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff S.A.E. Diff. 
2000..... . 0.35 5100 Spr. fiats.. 0.15 
2100. . -..... 0.75 $100 80-118 Cr. 0.45 
2300............ 1.70 6100 Bars 1.20 
2500............ 2.38 6100 Spr. flats.. 0.85 
3100............ 0.70 Carb., Van . 0.85 
3200.. 1.35 Spr. flats.. 0.15 
lite vingin ak/ug 3.80 9200 Spr. rounds, 
ES uares 0.40 
4100 .15-25 Mo. 0.55 T 1300, Mn, mean 
46.00 .20-.30 Mo. 1.51-2.00 
1.50-2.00; NI. 1.20 Do., carbon under 
0.20 max. ..... 
( old-Finished : Pittsburgh, Chi- 


Carbon Bars: 

caso, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 

29.999 Tbs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 

(old-Finished Allow Rars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

4 Se. Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
c 


Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning. erinding, polishing extras) 2.65c: 
Detroit 2. 72c. 





-roiled, cold-rolled iron or steel 
vanizing, although only principal established basing points for se- 
All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to invidividual companies are noted 


products and any iron or steel 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15¢c: 
; » . , all- 
fic ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 


Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacifie ports, dock 2.80e, 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b. 


Iren Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 


refined 5.40c; ex ey staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolied Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 


Sparrows Pt.. Middletown, uaee 2. 10e; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit 2.22c: Phila. 
del. 2.28¢; New York on, 2.35¢ Pacific 


ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, .. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pi'tsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City. base 3.15¢: Detroit 


del. 3.17¢; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 
3.39¢; Pacific ports, 3.7Uc. 
Galvanized . Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 


cago, Gary, Birmingham. Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c¢ 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific Fg Bee 
(Andrews Steel Co. quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established. basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.3ic. 
Culvert Sheets: 


zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat- ‘treated, No. 
Pittsburgh 4. 
Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh. Chicago, Gary, 
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Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage, 
p— Eh 4 Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 
Pittsburah. Chicago, 
town, gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Pacific 4.00c. 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports ty 
Field grade........ 3.20c 3.95¢ 3.30c 
Armature ......... 3.55c¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Electrical ........ 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
Motor .... 4. 95e 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 
re 6.15¢ 6.90c 
Se aes sso dees 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
58 7.65¢ 8.40c 
Mt? .t° ak) .aedaaud< 8.45¢ 9.20c 


Commodity Cc. R. se gy Cleveland, 
base over, 2.95c; 
bana a base a 38. 


Ternes: 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., costing TC, 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 
Plates 


Bi , Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del.. 2.28¢ Phila., del., 2 ; 
ports, 2.47c; ame ports, 2.75c. 

(Phvenix Lron Pa. may quote 
carbon steel pw at 2.30c at established 
basing poin 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 


turers in carloads (add LB Worcester) : 

Bright basic, bessemer wi oeestehs: ee 
Se Rav we bas 6% heb hccaw cds 2.60¢ 

I I a es ues ebinn 3.20c 


63 51 1-1% 34 16 
1-3 este 5: 3 xy 7 is” 
ap Weld * 
Steel Iron 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
61 49% 1%.. 23 3% 
2%-3... 64 52 | aa 28% 10 
a 
Mees , 3%. 4 
9-10 2 52 Leite sat 1 “ 
11-12 6344 51 4%-8 pothg 17 


9- . 
Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 

—Seamless— Char- 
oO. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B. — s. Rolled Drawn = Steel Iron 
a ee $ 7.82 $ 9.01 : ' 
es 3 9.26 10.67 “a : 
eo 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
| ae 13 11.6 13.42 1106 22.93 
os 13 13.04 15.038 12.38 19.35 
2%" 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%" 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 “ 
24%” 12 17.554 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
3” 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
Se Jo wi 11 63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
‘a 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 : 
.. 9 4.87 34.01 44.25 73.93 
6” 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 ; 
Rails, Supplies 
gg over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton. 
Light rails oy Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 

gross ton, $40.00. 


mingham, 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, ver 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15 
941. 


carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 
High Speed Tool Steels: 
Tung 


Pitts. base, 
b Chr. Van Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 q 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 q 1 8.5 54.00c 
aad 4 2 & 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NI 
2 e.. € SR. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00¢ 21.50c 28.00c 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
"316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 2400 28.50 3350 23.75 36.0 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 22.50 2.50 32.50 2400 32.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS D STEEL (260%) 
304.. ..... §$18.00 19.00... 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 


deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter *wo areas when water A. 
a EL L available, in which case nearest 

int price plus ali-rail freight may 
be charged. 


Domestic Ceiling prices are the 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 


price. 

basing point is the basing point at 

or near the place of production or origin ef 
saipment. 

Dislocated tonnage: Producers shipping ma- 
terial outside their usual marketing areas be- 
cause of the war emergency may charge the 
basing point price nearest sinse ai of production 
— actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. &. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage. 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carioads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 

Machine 


Carriage and 
% xX 6 and smaller 65% off 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter 63 off 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter. ; of 
1% and larger, all lengths............ Soff 
All diameters, over 6-in. long..... . Ber 
Tire bolts SStet ede 5O off 
Stove Rolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 


3-in. 

Step bolts . Bonk 
Plow bolts . Bor 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.8.S. S.A.E. 
\%-inch and less 62 nd 
‘ -l-inch : ote ee he) 
-114-inch | 8 38 
1% a larger ‘ oe. 3 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l1-in., smaller : 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ie . Bor 
Headless, \%-in., larger . Bek 
No. 10, smaller v . Ber 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo ........ 2.40% 

Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 


Structural ‘ ati dia & .. S&%e 
-inch and under .... BS of 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, “Chicago 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers Le.l. ...... £2.75-3.00 off 


Price Per Net Ton 


Beehive Ovens 
Connelisville, furmace ........... 36.00 
Connelisville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connelisville prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county, foundry ............ 7.50 
Wise county, furnace ? 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens saseeoe 1s 
Chicago, outside delivered........ 11.50 
Chicago, delivered snadsebant 12.3 
Terre Haute, delivered .......... 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens ........ ass. u.@ 
New England, delivered.......... 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered ; aeiisebs 12.3 
Birmingham, ovens oa we thebebee 6.58 
Indianapolis, delivered .......... 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered ............. 1.75 
Cleveland, delivered ............ 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered thet oqleie 12.50 
Detroit, delivered DN iene foal 122.3 
Philadelphia, delivered ..... - 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol mI 15.00 


Toluol, two degree 28.00; 
Selvent naphtha 27.0% 
Industrial xylol 27.000 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).. 12.50c 
Do. less than car lots .... . 13.2e 
ee WE sans 0cccvucnens 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. o soo- 
bers ‘ 8.00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f£.0.b. - port 
Sulphate of ammonia . $20.08 
119 























































Pi Ir High Silicon, Silvery Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: Pitts- 
g iron 6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ..... $29.50 burgh Coke & Iron Co. ( 
- 6.51-7.00. $30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 Pa. furnace only) and Struthers 
Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No 7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 Iron & Steel may 50 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Alloca- 7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 cents a ton in excess of basing point 
tion regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base 91-850. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic. 
prices bold face, delivered light face. 8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 Sessemaer a Mystic 
Iron Works, erett, Mass., may 
t ° 
Xo. 2 Fo dash, county. ET SOS Greed basin point prices by 81 per 
Foundry Basic Bessemer Malleabie higher. Prices subject to additional %0m, effective April 20, 1942. 
Bethichem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 charge of 50 cents a ton for each port Prices: ln case of exports 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.62 26.12 27.62 21.12 0.50% manganese in excess of , the governing point 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 27.65 ni 28.15 1.00%. gh iy * an ged be 
> . 
Birdsbers, Pa., del. 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 AS a OS Ee — = — port 
Birmingham, base +20.38 +19.00 . ; Prices same as = high silicon = 
Baltimore, del. 25.67 nde ow cose very iron, plus per gross ton. . 
Boston, det. 25.12 ‘ oy (For. higher silicon irons: a differ: Retractories 
Chicago, del. . 124.4 a tee sda en over a a e price o 
Cincinnati, del. 24.30 22.92 ay we base grades is charged as well as Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Cleveland, del. 24.12 23.24 : : for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 Fire Clay Brick 
Newark, N. J., del 26.24 > 5 oe sr and 6.) Super Guay 
Philadelphia, del. 25.51 25.01 ad a's Pis Pa., Mo., Ky. rom .6e 
St. Louis, del. $24.12 23.24 ; ‘ oe ~Ba Iron First ‘Quality 
Buffalo, base ... 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 a Par. _, $28.00 Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 51.30 
Boston, del... 25. 25.00 26.50 26.00 i Sa Te ey Alahoms, Gentgia’ ... 51.30 
Rochester, del. 25.53 a 26.53 26.03 Southern New Jersey 56.00 
Syracuse, del. ....... 26.08 ; 27.08 26.58 Semi-cold blast, high phos, eae eo \cabtatc sanens 43.00 
Chicage, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 Second Quality 
Milwaukee, del. 25.17 24.67 25.67 25.17 Semi-cold biast, phos., Pa., Tl., Ky., Md., Mo. 46.55 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.38 ieges - tans 27.38 f-o.b furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 Georgia, Alabama .... 38.00 
Cleveland, base . 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Gray Forse New Jersey ........... . 49.00 
Akron, Canton, O., del. 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 Neville Island, Pa. . ..$23.50 Ohio .... SPA . . 36.00 
Detroit, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 WE, ED sc cvcdnenones's 23.50 M ble Bung Brick 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 26.45 25.95 26.95 26.45 Lew Pheesherus All bases ....... _ $59.85 
+ 24.50 : 25.00 24.50 Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- Silica Brick 
St. Paul, 26.76 ° 27.26 26.76 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. .Y., $29.50 Pennsylvania : : . $51.30 
Erie, Pa., Bown . oe 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. Joliet, E. Chicago . . 58.90 
Everett, Mass., base .. 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 Switching Charges: Basing point Birmingham. Ala. . $1.30 
Boston ... .... BS 25.00 26.50 26.00 prices are subject to an additional Ladle Brick 
Granite City, m., base er 23.50 24.50 24.00 for delivery within the (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Louis, del. 24.50 24.00 o 24.50 switching limits of the respective Dry press . ; $31.0€ 
districts. Wire cut ; ; .00 
Hamilton, 0., base 24.00 23.50 a's 24.00 
Cincinnati, ‘del. a Javea Waae 24.68 7 25.35 Silicon yoo gee Pe — Bamnestie 
Island prices are su Oo an @ ona Domestic dead-burn grains, 
a etait yaa ~— — es charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton net ton f.0.b. Chewelah, 
No. & So. sides 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 for each 0.25 silicon in excess of Wash., net ton, bulk . 2 00 
. 4 base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). net ton, bags ... 26.00 
Prove, Utah, base .... 22.00 ig 7S a : 
ba 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Phosphorous Differential: Basing Basic Brick 
SRST, Va, SEEP «.. - point prices are subject to a reduc- Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore. Plymouth 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 : tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore, del. ......... 26.05 iz . ous content of 0.70% and over. Chrome brick $54.00 
Pa., base : 24.50 . 25.50 Manganese Differentials: Basing Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base . 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 point prices subject to an additional Magnesite brick 76.00 
Philadelphia, del. 25.89 25.39 tw 26.39 ne ~ = 2 awe 50 cents a Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo, O., base .. .00 23.50 24.50 24.00 ton for each 0. manganese con- 
Mansfield, O., del. 26.06 25.56 26.56 26.06 - § Sh E g Se Fluorspar 
Youngstown, 0., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 of (1) governing basing point (2) Washed gravel, f.0.b. 1.. 
differentials (3) transportation Ky. net ton. carloads. all 
*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 0.25%. +#For charges from governing basing point rail . $23.00-25.00 
phosphorous 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees to point of delivery as customarily Do., barge . 23.00-25.00 
Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; La » Homestead, Mc- computed. Governing basing point, No. 2 lump 23.00-25.00 
Keesport, ‘Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, -84; Monessen, Monongahela is the one resulting in the lowest (OPA May 11 established maximum 
City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, in carloads per Ib., freight allowed tons per carload, bulk, freight al- lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per Ib 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 8.25c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots lowed; unitage applies to each 1% higher. 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.0.b. 8.75c; less-ton lots 9.00c; less 200- silicon above or below base. Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 


Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 
sen: 19-21%, carlots 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36. 


Manganese Briquets: Contract basis 
in carloads per pound, bulk freight 
allowed 5.50c; packed 5.75c; ton 
lots 6.00c; less-ton lots 6.25c; less 
200-Ib. lots 6.50c. Spot prices %- 
cent higher. 


Electrolytic manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less cariots, per Ib. 42.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained 
chromium in gross 
tract basis, freight 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


per 





Ib, lots 9.25c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00::. 


Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 
45%, per Ib. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., any quantity, 
80.00c. 

Molybdice Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
Ib. molybdenum contained cans, 
f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 


Pa., any quantity 80.00c 
Molybdenum Powder: 99% 


per Ib. 


in 200-lb. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 


Ferrophospherus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carioad f.o.b. sellers’ 
with — equalized with 
price 


Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of 5 wether. 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b. sellers’ works, 
with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 

Ferrosilicen: Contract basis in gross 





Carloads Ton lots 

50% $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage 1.50 1.75 

% 135.00 151.00 
Unitage 1.80 2.00 
85% 170.00 188.00 
Unitage 2.00 2.20 
90-95% .... 10.25¢ 11.25¢ 
Spot prices %-cent higher. 
Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight 


allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Siticon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c: 
less 200-lb. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight.. alowed,» 144% carbon; in’ 
carldads per gross ton $128; ton lots 
$140.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 


Ferrotitaniam: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per lb. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 





mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 
High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%. 
Contract basis, per gross ton, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 


Ferrovanadium: 35-40% , contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producer’s plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70: special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V.O,;; con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
VO; contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 
Zirconium alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 


lots’ 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 


%-cent hi 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent ; 


Simanal: sili- 


Con- 


(Approx. 20% each 


ght 
of alloy; ‘carlots 10.50c ; ‘ton 






STEEL 

















WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


Plates Struc- ————_Sheets—__—_.. Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars—. 
Soft Hot-rolled Strip %-in.& tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.EB. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
GOR: ... athe <bb ave 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
New York (Met.) 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 ace 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
ae 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 wie 5.05 * 4.04 neaid jabs 
Norfolk, Va........ 4.00 4.10 en 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 cause 5.40 : 4.15 cane bas 
DS, ocala en 4s 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 ; 4.65 ; 3.65 8.40 6.75 
Cleveland ......... 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
ED bn es Glens 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
SE “Al d640000 00 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 be 4.42 see's i 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.140 
ESS See 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Twin Cities 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
i. SN swrcveres 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 iat 5.01 ion i 3.97 leak Se 
Chattanooga* 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
IE aes cs 2 wee 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.93 3.45 4.75 ° 4.43 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 5.50 4.00 a 5.25 6.90 
til. « opes 4.4 4.20 4.25 5.45 4.75 4.45 6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 - - 
Los Angeles ...... 4.50 4.95 6.80 4.50 4.50 6.75 4.65 6.50 5.85 6.10 10.55 9.55 
San Francisco ..... 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.65 4.35 6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 
*Not named in OPA price order. 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 


-——S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unanneaied )——., 


1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 

1050 Series Series Series Series 
DS St ok aces 6 4.28 7.735 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 oe 
Philadelphia ...... .10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ......... 4.45 Deas PSA od AeA 
Norfolk, Va. ...... ial f 
pe eee 3.355 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland ......... 330 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
EY nn kd» sc cdwe’ 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.34 
|e . «sh <cian 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
i ne ¢.0n0daes 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 787 
NE Me scene cts 6.25 * 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco ..... 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.0212 per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 





BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b 
K. Ports 
Z£ad 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over... ....... 6. .esseeee $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled......... 3.60¢ 00 
ne, ck occnseentneseetbdespeoce 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
Shi thi cs kipkins Gov cdws och us bekgeuntteee 2.90 16 26 
P Boiler plates EE SS PR ET OI LR ae 17 6 
heets, blac OO TN IIS LBS Ae MIS 
Sheets, ouiveninnt corrugated, 24 gage.............. 4.6l¢ 12 6 
Tia plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds............. $ 6.20 1109 
British ferromanganese $120. delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 
Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 
Furnace— 
: £ad 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00. ......;,. $25.79 6 8 Ofa) 
i i. oth sthn stn Cee te ondne cteces ven She 24.28 6 0 Ga) 
Wemeeen GON, $O.8, CUORR. ooo cdeccccveccecccccccces 7.56 1176 
Billets, basic ‘ 100-ton lots and over.............- 49.37 12 350 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over... 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, ds and squares, under 3-inch..... 3.17¢ 17 12 
PE AREOLA. os ug Sughes Denedeeeetnaekcccedeens 2.77¢ 15 8 
Ship PENNER as co cccekcccceccececeasoccocecdeceees 2.9le 16 3 
gia platen ly ahiinasdes eatedos os y ws 
ac ton lots and over........... ‘ 
Sheets, galvenised , pete corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70¢ 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
mw Ae EP b boveseecccoescesass $-38e 4 ss 
Bands stri Er. ch és aed deeud cctatveanse w 
(a) del. Middlesbrou h 58 rebate to approved customers. ttRebate 


1Ss on certain conditions. 


May 25, 1942 


Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 


City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 


750-4999 in San Francisco. 
Cold Rolled Strip: No base 
of all size. 


quantity; extras apply on lots 


Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 


in Portland, Seattle; 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 


SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: 


1000 pounds and over on alloy, 


except 


Base, 1000 pounds and over, 


except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer 34.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents. unit, del. B. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 


63%, contract 12.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cij. Atlantic 
ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 

55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low phos. Nom. 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro 8.00c 

Tungsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per 

short ton unit, duty 
paid $24.00 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton cif. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 

guarantees 

Indian and African, 
2.8:1 lump, 48% .... $39.00 


South African (excluding war risk) 


No ratio lump, 44% .. 28.00 
Do. 45%... 29.00 
Do. 48%... 34.00 
Do. concentrates, 48% 33.00 
Do. 50% .. 34.00 
Brazilian (nominal) 
2.5:1 lump, 44% ..... . 1.00 
2.8:1 lump, 44% .... . MO 
3:1 lump, 48% .. 41.00 


No ratio lump, 48%.. 35.00-35.50 
Do. concentrate, 48%. 33.00-33.50 
Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but snot 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
Caucasian, 50-52% 


S. African, 48%...... 65.00 
Indian, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Brazilian, 48% ve _— 
Chilean, 48% . 68.00-69.00 
Cuban, 51%, duty free. 83.00-85.00 

Molybdenum 

Sulphide conc. ib., Mo. 
cont., mines $0.75 
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AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—- WIRE 


at the Lowest Market Prices 


Government restrictions and limitations resulted in certain overstocks of Cold Rolled Strip Steel in standard coils; oiled, 
papered, or burlapped—High Carbon Steel— Miscellaneous Wire that we are offering for immediate sale as listed below. 


ALL PRICES ON THIS STEEL ARE F.O.B. CARS, OUR LOADING PLATFORM, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
vanes Pounds Ne. NO. No. Size ni na a” 
ae = * , . 088x.710 18600 2 4RD 3 
012 x 36 1,716 l 3 2 “ 
é 095x1%4 14,000 2 3 2 

015x1% 17,235 5 3 2 hess 

- Ye’ xl 2,475 2 4RD 2 
.016x1 700 5 3 2 Coppered 4x24" 861 4 4RD 2 
016 x 1%" 1464 5 3 2  Coppered a a i ~— : mn - 
016 x 216" 1,586 5 3 2  Coppered ; 
.016x3%" 6,000 5 3 2 Coppered Straightened and Cut to 9’ 2” Long 
.016x 63%” 7,724 4 3 2 Coppered ” ” 
.016x 7134" 100,000 4 3 2  Coppered V4" =H — ie satan, Oyo 
018 x 1154” 1997 4 3 2 Straightened and Cut to 9’ 10” Long 
016x434" 33,570 4DD° 3 2 Coppered 14" x34" 7,780 s° 4a a 
.018 x 134" 1,042 1 3 2 .032 x11" x 
020 x 314" 5,000 1 3 3 2734" 3,460 4 3 3 Boxed 
025x%" 29,600 48D a 
025x1%" 44,000 4Pinch 3 2 HIGH CARBON STEEL 
025 x2" 57,200 4 3 2 Piet Untempered 
.025 x 314" 19,000 4Pinch 3 2 Size Pounds Annealed Spring Steel Carbon Edge 
025x354" 10,000 4Pinch 3 2 035x244" 9,000 ” 7 51-75 3 
.025 x 4” 35,377 2 3 2 040x134" 30,000 - - 51-75 3 
025x434" 56,700 4Pinch 3 2 040x274," 7,000 ” ¥ 51-75 3 
.025x5%" 127,000 4 3 3 050x134" 200,000 ” ° S1-75 3 
.030 x 23%," 60 3 3 2 #1 #3 
.040 x 154” 13,653 3 4RD 3 050 x 5%," 32,000 Temper Finish 26-50 3 
.030 x 24" 7,000 3 3 2 
030 x 434" 35,000 1 3 2 — MISCELLANEOUS WIRE 
ae or ana wae. 68,000 }4" x .047 Half Oval Tinned Cake Pan Wire— 
035x134" 80,000 3 3 2 small coils—wrapped. 
.035x3%g" 9,220 2 3 3 1,600 .020 x 14” Brightly Tinned Flat Cold Rolled 
.035x57%" 17,000 4 3 2 Steel Wire—burlapped. 
.040 x 134” 2,383 4 3 3 536 .037 coppered Premier Spring Wire—paper 
-040 x 1134” 7,000 3 3 2 wrapped—in coils—weight coil 40 Ibs.- 50 Ibs. 
0401156" 20,000 3 3 2 10,000 1%" x 4” Half Round Bright Cold Rolled Strip 
-040 x 3” 78,000 3 3 2 Steel Wire—Extra Soft—#3 Temper—#3 Fin- 
050 x 23%" 17,000 1Soft 3 2 ish—in standard coils—burlapped, i.d. of coils 
060 x 1" 4,307 2 3 2 22"—weight coil 50 Ibs. 
.060 x 114," 5,540 4 4RD 3 
.060 x 134” 15,000 1 3 2 
062x25%" 3,499 4Pinch 3 2 Pounds BLACK BANDIRON 
.0625 x3!" 21,600 2 3 3 20,000 34" x 4” O. H. Low Carbon Hot Rolled Bands 
"xy" 6,502 2 4RD 2 —in coils. 
-080 x 114” 7,200 2 6 3 6,850 23%” x .0312 O. H. Low Carbon Bands—in coils. 


All purchases of the above materials must be in accordance with W. P. B. orders that govern disposition of this material 





This material is offered subject to all Government regulations applying to its sale. Items are offered subject to prior sale. 


Write, Call or Wire Purchasing Dept., Berkshire 6000 
EDWARD KATZINGER COMPANY - 1949 N. Cicero Avenue « Chicago, Illinois 


May 25, 1942 123 



































































Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 118 

Sheet consumers are making fur- 
ther progress in conversion to war 
work and orders involve heavier 
tonnages and cover a more extended 
period. Trend is to higher ratings. 
Delivery promises for most part do 
not go lower than A-1-b or c. Most 
producers have orders on books 
down to A-1-j which they hope to 
be able to roll. 


Sheets are required for many war 
applications, including ammunition 
cases, bomb components, bomb 
crates, mess equipment and tool 
boxes for the armed forces. Much 
goes into signal corps equipment, 


How can a Steam Cleaning 
machine step-up war pro- 
duction? Hypressure Jenny 
answers that question by free- 
ing production equipment 
from speed-retarding dirt and 
grease in one-seventh of the 
time required by hand meth- 
ods; cleaning “like new”, old 
machinery for faster rehabilita- 
tion; shortening machine lay- 
ups by saving 25 to 40% of 


especially into cabinets for radios. 


Much confusion persists concern- 
ing the clause in amendment No. 4 
to supplementary order M-21-b, with 
respect to rejects. This generally 
is taken to mean that a jobber can 
place no more than 25 per cent of 
the primes bought in 1940 from a 
given producer and that rejects pur- 
chased that year can not be used to 
establish a quota for primes. It 
develops that in spite of high pres- 
sure in steel mills the proportion of 
rejects is much lower than normal. 


While the recent amendment to 
PD-73, with its certificate and re- 
grouping provisions, does not call 
for information on end use and date 
of requirements, an increasing num- 


HYPRESSURE JENNY 
STEAM CLEANER 





mechanics’ 
wiping dirt and grease from 
tools and equipment; uncover- 
ing cracks and defects before 
damage occurs; re- 


time usually lost 


serious 
leasing vital men for productive 
work; keeping mill and factory 
floors safely clean for fast plant 
trafic! Tell us your cleaning 
problem .. . we'll show you 
how Hypressure Jenny can 
lick it. 


HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION OF 


P.O. BOX 2 


+ + *« CORAOPOLIS + + + PENNSYLVANIA 
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ber of producers insist on as much 
detail of this character as possible. 
They claim it is important for them 
to know the requirements so they 
can furnish the proper type of sheet 
without processing beyond what is 
necessary for the work intended. 
Annealing is a bottleneck with 
many narrow’. cold-rolled strip 
mills, backlogs including a one- 
sided ratio of high carbon and al- 
loys. Depleted inventories of hot 
strip for rerolling are dependent 
on replacements keyed to high pri- 
orities, deliveries of straight car- 
bon rated at A-l-a being four to 
five weeks in most cases. Hot strip 
producers are limited by restricted 
semifinished material, due to allo- 
cations to other uses. Cold mills 
are unable to promise delivery on 
alloy strip much under four months, 
anticipating end use requirements 
for primary melting schedules 
about three months in advance. 


Bars 





Bar Prices, Page 118 


Carbon bars are becoming more 
difficult to place with mills. Some 
producers are still able to promise 
deliveries on A-l-c ratings, but they 
are fewer in number. Many can 
consider nothing under A-l-a and 
this is contingent on allocations and 
special directives. This applies to 
both hot-rolled and _ cold-finished, 
more especially to the latter. The 
tightest situation is in sizes above 
1% inches and in small rods. 

Early return to complete alloca- 
tion on cold-finished bars is expected, 
in view of the increasing number of 
directives, to permit nonintegrated 
mills, who compose most of the in- 
dustry, to obtain adequate steel. 
In some plants output has fallen be- 
low capacity because of slow deliv- 
eries on semifinished steel, although 
as a group cold finishers have the 
highest priority, in most cases A-1-c 
or better. Some AA ratings have 
been assigned recently and on other 
eases direct allocations have been 
made. 

Distributor stocks of .alloy bars 
are badly broken, some sizes be- 
ing entirely out. Deliveries of 
both hot and cold-rolled carbon 
bars are more extended in the top 
ratings, with demand _ unabated. 
Forging shops are crowded with 
war work and are producing at ca- 
pacity. High-speed tool steel stocks is 
active, producers of small tools 
promising 18 to 20 weeks on twist 
drills, 16 to 18 weeks on high-speed 
chucking reamers, 22 weeks on 
taper-shank twist drills and 120 
days on diestock taps and thread- 
ing sets. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 119 


Due to priorities reaching back to 
the ingot, high ratings are demanded 
on all merchant pipe made from 
open-hearth steel. Some mills claim 
they can offer definite deliveries on 
pipe of this character only on rat- 
ings of A-l-b or higher and others 
require A-l-a. Pipe of bessemer 
steel is easier though nothing under 
the A-1 ratings can be considered. 


STEEL 














Increased use of bessemer products 
has tightened the situation on this 
steel. 

Work has been started on the first 
of six projects in a pipeline reloca- 
tion program designed to increase 
flow of oil to the east coast by about 
200,000 barrels daily. Used pipe wiil 
be employed to a great extent. 
The work now under way will pro- 
vide a route from East Texas and 
Kansas to the Atlantic coast for 
25,000 barrels per day, mainly 
through existing systems. 

Cast iron pipe sales are below 
normal for this season, municipal 
and utility buying being held in 
abeyance. Inquiry for Army bases 
and depots is active. Production 
is regulated by pig iron allocations, 
deliveries being less than require- 
ments in cases where foundries do 
not have war contracts. 


Wire 

Wire Prices, Page 119 
Wire mill backlogs have been 
revised by elimination of orders 


affected by limitation rulings, man- 
datory. restrictions and low priori- 
ty. Further ban on use of steei 
is expected on a larger number 
of products. 

Heavy commitments for lend-lease 
have tightened supply of wire for 
ropemaking. Restrictions on alloy 
steels has forced numerous con- 
sumers to substitute carbon steel 
wire for many uses. Annealing 
and other heat treating processes 
are a choke point in production. 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 119 

Class I railroads had 985 loco- 
motives on order May 1, according 
to the Association of American 
Railroads, 408 steam and 577 elec- 
tric and diesel. A month earlier 
930 were on order and May 1, 
1941, the total was 438. During 
the first four months this year 237 
locomotives were placed in service, 
96 steam and 141 electric and dies- 
el. The roads put 10,478 freight 
cars in service in April, bringing 
the number for the first four 
months to 37,741. Last year the 
corresponding figure was 28,284 
cars. 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 119 


Increasing use of wood in con- 
struction has made no appreciable 
inroad on demand for structural 
steel. Considerable uncertainty has 
arisen from announcement by WPB 
that war plant construction that 
cannot be completed by the middle 
of 1943 will be cancelled. It is be- 
lieved this would be followed by 
easing of demand for shapes, rein- 
forcing bars and plates. Some proj- 
ects have been cancelled in recent 
weeks, these for the most part re- 
flecting change to wood. 

Requirements for steel sheet pil- 
ing have lessened sharply, due to use 
of timber piling. Floor plate demand 
shows some increase. 

Curtailment of other steel prod- 
ucts to increase structural shape 
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output for a gee has been 
ordered by iron and Steel branch, 
WPB. Since strip mills have been 
converted to plate production sup- 
ply of the latter has been increased 
to a point where shapes are not suf- 
ficient to match. Steel producers 
have been instructed to increase 
output of such shapes as enter into 
ship construction. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 120 
An increasing number of gray 
iron foundries are closing down or 
preparing to do so soon as a result 
of amendment to M-21, restricting 








delivery of pig iron and castings 
to orders with A ratings. Some 
closed as early as the beginning 
ef this month. when it was an- 
nounced the order would be in effect 
May 15. This condition will have 
some effect on June allocations 
of pig iron but its effect will be 
more marked on the July distribu- 
tion. 

Washington has advised foundries 
unable to get priority work in gray 
iron to convert to steel castings, 
which are in strong demand, es- 
pecially for the Navy. This shift 
has been found difficult as equip- 
ment is not easily obtained. Gray 
iron foundries engaged in produc 
tion of machinery castings are busy, 





In acid open hearth practice, No. 348 Mexican 
Graphite is the perfect source of carbon where 
high scrap mixtures are charged. When re- 
placing pig iron, it assists the melter in 
accurately figuring his charge by insuring an 
efficiency of 70% or more in carbon recovery. 
Particularly sized for rapid solution, No. 348 
Mexican Graphite is free of sulphur and harm- 
ful impurities. The densest carbon obtainable, 
it takes up a minimum of furnace space and 


gives a quiet, fast working 


heat. Write for partic ulars. 
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though some have been forced to 
owly on account of lack of 
finishing capacity. 

Some pig iron sellers believe de- 
mand for foundry iron will be re- 
duced over the next several weeks, 
as a result of the foundry situa- 
tion, which will increase _ steel. 
making grades to make up for 
scrap shortage. 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 119 


A large producer of reinforcing 
bars can take no new tonnage be- 


low A-l-c except by allocation. Re- 
leases against contracts for export, 
depot and base construction and 
dry dock requirements are lighter 








at the moment, although these re- 
quirements have far exceeded orig- 
inal estimates. Numerous projects 
not related to the war effort may 
be halted for the duration, includ- 
ing some for the Federal Works 
Agency. Some housing work also 
is expected to be stopped. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 122 


Supply of industrial scrap from 
processing of the unprecedented 
tonnage of finished steel now being 
produced is not keeping pace, fabri- 
cation of war goods apparently 
not yielding as much scrap as nor- 
mal civilian use. Shortage of labor 
for preparing scrap in yards is 





causing delay in some instances. 
Floodlights have been installed in 
many preparation yards where 
sufficient labor is available for a 
second shift. 

Buffalo interests estimate scrap 
movement this year at 35 per cent 
above the same period in 1941. 
Drive for material is being contin- 
ued in an effort to build reserves 
for winter, 200,000 tons being con- 
sidered necessary for maximum 
consumption through cold weather. 
Boat shipments from the head of 
the lakes and through the barge 
canal have allowed a start on ac- 
cumulating reserves. 

Flow of scrap into the St. Louis 
area has somewhat from 
the level of preceding weeks, due 
partially to heavy rains, limiting 
collections in rural districts. 

In the Pacific Northwest scrap is 
being delivered in volume to sup- 
port peak consumption and also to 
allow some stock piling. 

Small. quantities of relaying rail 
and rerolling scrap rail, under ten 
tons per month, may be sold with- 
out authorization under an amend- 
ment to L-88,. by WPB, which has 
found it desirable to permit deliv- 
eries of small quantities of scrap 
rail. The original order had prac- 
tically halted shipments of this 
material. 

OPA forms are being printed for 
registration of dealers selling scrap, 
salvage material and waste to con- 
sumers, in case of iron and steel 
scrap to consumers or their brokers. 
All dealers must be licensed by 
June 20 in order to continue busi- 
ness. 

Modification of regulations on 
mixed carloads has eased the situ- 
ation of smaller dealers, allowing 
shipments to be made earlier, with- 
out waiting for full carloads of 
a grade. 

Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc. has protested order No. 5 of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, providing that trucking of 
scrap from 15 miles outside a city 
must include a full load outward 
and a 75 per cent load back. A 
committee of steel mill representa- 
tives and scrap brokers last week 
conferred with OPA on various 
problems, such as reconsignment 
of rejected cars, as in the case of 
suits against Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 121 


April consumption of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore totaled 6,806,529 
gross tons, compared with 6,899,667 
tons in March and 5,679,992 tons 
in April, 1941, this applying to 
furnaces in the United States, fig- 
ures not being available for Can- 
adian furnaces, according to the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 

Ore on hand at docks and fur- 
naces May 1, Canadian figures 
also lacking, totaled 20,694,579 tons, 
compared with 19,550,606 tons a 
month earlier and 16,937,173 tons 
a year ago. Number of furnaces 
in blast May 1 in the United States 
was 174 and in Canada 7, com- 
pared with revised figures of 175 
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in the United States and 7 in Can- 
ada, a month ago. A year ago 
150 were blowing in the United 
States and 6 in Canada. Seven 
stacks were idle in the United 
States and 1 in Canada May 1. 

Cumulative ore consumption to 
May 1, this year, was 26,899,347 
tons, compared with 23,741,465 
tons for. the comparable period in 
1941, United States figures only. 

American Great Lakes. vessels 
in the iron ore trade May 15 num- 
bered 291, with trip capacity of 
2,691,440 gross tons, compared 
with 283 ships rated at 2,643,240 
tons April 15, as compiled by C. 
C. Lindeman, statistician for the 
M. A. Hanna Co. All the 23 ore- 
carrying fleets were 100 per cent 
active except the Nicholson Uni- 
versal Steamship Co., which has 
two vessels still in the pulpwood 
trade and five being converted to 
ore carriers. A ship of the Cargo 
Carriers Inc. entered the ore trade 


May 16 and is not included in 
the Mav 15 report. 
A bill has been introduced in 


the Senate authorizing vessels of 
Canadian registry to _ transport 
iron ore between United States 
ports on the Great Lakes “during 
continuance of the present war or 
until such earlier time as Congress 
by concurrent resolution or the 
President by proclamation may 
desienate”. Last vear similar au- 
thorization was voted for one year. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 119 


Maximum manufacturers’ prices 
on bolts, nuts. screws and rivets 
were announced last week by OPA. 
Prices, with the exception of cap 
and set screws, are stabilized at 
levels prevailing Oct. 1, 1941. Prices 
of cap and set screws are stabilized 
at the levels of June 1, 1941. Maxi- 
mum prices are set forth in regu- 
lation No. 147, on ferrous and non- 
ferrous bolts, nuts, screws and riv- 
ets, and become effective May 28. 

In conjunction with the regula- 
tion OPA issued a simplified stock 
list of standard sizes of bolts, nuts 
and other fastenings, reducing the 
number of stock sizes from approxi- 
mately 450,000 to 250,000 

Delivery charges and allowances 
provided for in the new price regu- 
lation are, with one exception, those 
historically developed and adopted 
by the industry in its basing point 
svstem which came into being about 
1910. The exception is a provision 
allowing a charge for all-rail freight 
to the Pacific Coast as far as the 
cost exceeds the amount of freight, 
which, in general. would normally 
have ben absorbed by the producer 
if shipped by rail and water. 

Industrial fastenings made from 
aluminum, as well as nails, tacks 
and washers made of any metal, 
are specifically excluded from the 
regulation. 

Bolt and nut production is limited 
only by quantity of bar and rod 
steel they are able to get from 
mills, and most are unable to 
operate more than 48 hours per 
week at best. This situation may be 
changed by expanding volume of 
high-rated tonnage for building 
construction. Considerable tonnage 
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of bolts, nuts and rivets js coming 
up for export to England under 
lend-lease, with high priority. 


Pacific Coast 

San Francisco—Demand for plates 
and shapes predominate and some 
heavy tonnages are being placed. 
Among outstanding awards were 42 
Liberty ships for the United States 
Maritime Commission, placed with 
the Oregon Shipbuilding Co., Port- 
land, Oreg., nad 38 with Perman- 
ente . oe Corp., Richmond, 


Calif. e Alameda, Calif., yard of 
has 


Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. 
been awarded ten transports. 
Utah Construction Co. is low bid- 


AY LAGLES 
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with KENNAMETAL tools sme no. 1 


treated alloy steel 


der at $18,996,392 for the Davis 
Dam and power house, Davis Dam 
Project, Arizona-Nevada, involving 
7000 tons of reinforcing bars, 741 
tons of shapes for crane installa- 
tions, 425 tons for roofing, crane 
runway beams and power house, 195 
tons for stoplog guides, 570 tons for 
trash racks, 187 tons for gate 
hoists and penstock gates, 277 tons 
for hoists and spillway gates, 135 
tons for bulkhead gates and 1122 
tons for fixed wheel gates. 

All reinforcing bar mills are 
booked months in advance and 
little material is finding its way into 
the hands of private interests. 

Seattle—Reports are current that 
Defense Plant Corp. plans to es 





gun barrels, 


KENNAMETAL Style 11 tools completed an average of 40 pieces per 
grind, as compared to an average of 15 pieces per grind completed 
by competitive carbide tools. That fact means KENNAMETAL saved 
hours of “down time” for the manufacturer, helped him to produce 


more guns more quickly. 





The superior strength and hardness of KENNAMETAL permit 
greater machining speeds and removal of more metal between grinds 


than other carbides. If you machine steels in hard- 
nesses up to 550 Brinell, KENNAMETAL tools can 
turn “down time” into production time for you. 


WRITE FOR THE KENNAMETAL VEST POCKET MANUAL 
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200 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PENNA. 
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tablish a steel rolling mill near 
Spokane, Wash., but no official 
announcement has been made. 
Washington state has surveyed po- 
tential iron ore deposits and re- 
ports approximately 4,500,000 tons 
in Kittitas, Okanogan, Stevens, 
erry and Chelan counties, ad- 
jacent to Spokane, with less than 
1,0.0,000 tons definitely are located 
in western Washington. 

Cast iron pipe inquiries are 
mainly for defense housing and 
other public projects taking the 
highest priority ratings. Bids are 
in at Seattle for two district im- 
provements, and while figures were 
received on cast iron pipe, awards 
are expected to be for transite. 

Scrap continues to arrive from 
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the country in satisfactory volume, 
mills being able to increase in- 
ventories in spite of record con- 
sumption, The salvage campaign 
is producing increased receipts at 
tidewater. 


OPA Cancels Special 
Price for Two Sellers 


Office of Price Administration 
has ordered two steel companies 
to reduce prices previously allowed 
them above the maximum because 
of higher costs, as conditions are 
said to have changed. Central Iron 
& Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., pre- 
viously allowed a maximum of 
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$2.35 per 100 pounds on steel plates, 
has been ordered to restore the 
price to $2.10, provided by sched- 
ule 6. Eckles Nye Steel Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., previously allowed to 
charge $2.50, has been ordered to 
reduce price to $2.40 for rail mer- 
chant bars, which is still higher 
than the maximum of $2.15 pro. 
vided in schedule 6. Both orders 
are effective May 23. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 121 


London—(By Cable)—-Demand for 
small structurals is increasing in 
Great Britain but pressure for heavy 
material is lessening. Expanding 
shipbuilding needs bring increased 
call for heavy plates. Steady de- 
mand is met for steel for colliery 
and railroad maintenance. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont. 


The Canadian gov- 
ernment is beginning to take drastic 
action to provide metals necessary 


for war industry. While many re- 
strictions have been placed on use 
of steel and other metals by non- 
war consumers, all loopholes now 
are being closed to provide mater- 
ials urgently needed for the war. 

The Department of Munitions and 
Supply has announced that effective 
immediately all orders for sheets, 
plates, structural shapes, bars and 
some other materials, must be ap- 
proved by the steel controller. Pig 
iron has been under these restric- 
tions for many months, and produc- 
ers have been confining deliveries 
to top rating war contractors on 
most of the other lines. 

Structural steel demand has in- 
creased, due to further expansion 
of war industry and power devel- 
opments. Awards for the week were 
down to about 8000 tons, but there 
are indications of sharp expansion 
in the next two or three weeks as 
a result of several construction jobs 
pending. 

With prectically all civilian pro- 
duction suspended, merchant pig 
iron sales have been holding at 
about 8000 tons weekly, which ab- 
sorbs practically all output of foun- 
dry and malleable grades. The 
market could absorb almost double 
this tonnage, but under strict con- 
trol only essential war melters are 
being supplied. 


Illinois Freight Rates 
Raised 3 to 6 Per Cent 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
last week granted railroads intra- 
state rate increases of 3 and 6 per 
cent on certain commodities, end 
ing a controversy which developed 
when it refused to accede to higher 
rates in Illinois. They are on a 
par with those granted March 2 
by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Included among lower rated 
commodities are limestone and coal 
shipped to East St. Louis and Alton 
districts on which the rate will be 
3 instead of 5 cents a ton, as on 
other coal movements. 
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Electro, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
May Conn. Midwest refinery 
1-22 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. rey of as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) 19.48 

i ee ee 20.87 

Lead, cut to jobbers 9.75 

Zinc, 100 Ib. base ........ 13.15 
Tubes 

High yellow brass 22.23 

Seamless copper 21.37 
Rods 

High yellow brass 15.01 

ee ee ees 17.37 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 19.73 

OLD METALS 

Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carilots) 

Copper 

No. 1 heavy 9.50-10.00 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Failure to keep post- 
ed daily on WPB and OPA regula- 
tions will be costly, since violators 
will be faced with suspension or- 
ders or with official rebukes. Sev- 
eral firms in the nonferrous metal 
field were penalized during the pas: 
week. 

Copper —Every consumer who 
has not done so should secure im- 
mediately a copy of the “End Use 
Code” from WPB since it must be 
used soon to guide users in request- 
ing allocations of copper, brass and 
bronze ingots, scrap, etc. 

Lead—Between private producers 
and the Metals Reserve Co. a stock- 
pile of more than 100,000 tons of 
lead has been accumulated in this 
country. April production rose 2 
per cent over March and 20 per 
cent over January. 

Zinec— The State Department's 
proposal to reduce the import duty 
on zinc is meeting stiff opposition 
from the industry. It is pointed 
out that a further reduction would 
force the United States to shift its 
peace and war dependence upon 
other countries for part of our ore 
supply. 


Semifinished Steel 
Semifinished Prices, Page 118 


An increasing number of finish- 
ing mills are hampered by sup- 
ply of semifinished steel, in spite of 
the fact that ingot output is steady 
at a maximum rate. With priority 
applying as far back as the ingot, 
raw and semifinished steel are di- 
verted to most needed finished prod- 
ucts, leaving insufficient poner to 
meet all demands for less favored 
products. Some _ steelmakers be- 
lieve it will be necessary to obtain 
allocations of semifinished from 
mills whose’ needs are not as 
pressing. 
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Clippings . 10.50-11.00 
, Anti- Cast . 10,00-10.50 
Ty ie Slee —— ly —— Se ~~ og re . 10,00-10.50 
N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% - Spot, N.Y. odes Sheet 10,00-10.50 
650 635 825 15.00 1450 35.00 Lead 
Heavy 5.12% -5.62% 
Light 7.50- 8.00 Mixed babbitt 6.00- 7.00 
Electrotype shells 5.00- 5.75 
Brass Stereotype, Linotype 6.50- 7.50 
No. 1 composition 9.00- 9.50 Tin and Alloys 
Light aves 6.00- 650 iock tin pipe 45.00-47.00 
Heavy yellow 6.50- 7.00 - : 
No. 1 pewter 37.00-39.00 
Auto radiators .... 7.25- 7.75 Solder joints 9 50-10.00 
Composition turnings 7.75- 8.25 . ; 
Zine SECONDARY METALS 
0 a Pee 5.25- 5.75 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, L.c.l. 13.25 
New clippings . 6.75- 7.25 Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 


24 pages of data on this available, low-cost material 
for furnaces and other industrial heating units . . . 


Special section on Refractory Insulating Concrete! 


ERE’S a comprehensive refer- 

ence book that tells how to 
save time and money on refractory 
construction and maintenance .. . 
how to get inexpensive, long-last- 
ing refractory insulation. It brings 
you up to date on Refractory Con- 
crete practice at a time when the 
information may be most helpful. 


DATA ON REFRACTORY CONCRETE 
made with LUMNITE include: Where 
and how to use it— What its properties 
are—How to mix, place and cure it— 
How to cast furnace walls and arches 
in place—How to make precast spe- 
cial shapes. 


THE SECTION ON REFRACTORY INSULAT- 
ING CONCRETE made with LUMNITE: 





(1) Types of aggregates and how to 
use them; (2) Physical and thermal 
properties; (3) Details on back-up 
and insulating over-coats. 
Refractory Concrete made with 
LUMNITE is more important than 
ever before because of its adapt- 
ability in use, and its availability 
in these times of material short- 
ages. Both LUMNITE and aggre- 
gates are obtainable in all 
industrial areas. The durability of 
Refractory Concrete is a definite 
aid to all-out, continuous war pro- 
duction by industry’s heating units. 


> Send the coupon today for your 
free copyof“Refractory Concrete.” 
There’s no obligation. 


The Atlas LUMNITE Cement Company 
(United States Steel Corp. Subsidiary) 
Dept. S, Chrysler Building, New York City 


Please send me your new revised book- 
let, “Refractory Concrete.” 
























NEW BUSINESS 





Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES 


Data on subcontract work are issued by local offices of the Contract 


WPB. Contact either the office issuing the data or 


or your nearest district 


on prime contracts also are issued by Contract Distribution offices, 
drawings and specifications, but bids should be submit 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


0-119-K-R; Materials furnished by prime 
contractor, aluminum airplane parts 
requiring machine work only, limits 
close, machines required Nos. 3, 4 and 
5 horizontal milling machines. Con- 
tact Indianapolis office, Circle Tower 
building. 

1-557-MCH-R: Indiana prime contractor 
needs suvcontractor to manufacture 
cast steel castings, from one to six 
pounds each. Contact Indianapolis of- 
fice, Circle Tower building. 

M-120-CH-R: Subcontractors wanted to 
figure on assembly or component parts 
individually. Manufacture drop forg- 
ings 3% x 4%-inch steel. Reduce on 
one end for seamless steel tubing. 
Weld tubing to forgings. Machine 
forgings. Contact Indianapolis office, 
Circle Tower building. 

VBM-D1-R: Iowa concern urgently seek- 
ing available time on Fellows gear 
shapers, for spline work. ‘Tolerance 
001. Material furnished. Contact Des 
Moines, Iowa, office, 708 Crocker build- 
ing. 

7-A-505-R: Jigs and fixtures of several 
kinds needed at once. Designs may be 
seen at office of prime contractor in 
Chicago. Tool and die shops should 
advise how much open time there is 
for this work. Time of delivery is 
paramount. Priority A-1-a. 

8-A-505: Automatic screw machine ca- 
pacity required at once for making 
fuze parts. Production will be at rate 
of approximately 200,000 per month 
and at present 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
total production will be required for 
each of four parts. Brown & Sharpe 
No. 0, 00 and 2 preferred. Both 0 and 
00 should have slotting attachment. 
Material to be furnished by subcon- 
tractor. A-l-a priority. Drawings at 
Chicago office. 

9-F.N-205-R: Navy requires 10 smali 
parts. Samples and drawings at ‘his 
office. Total number approximateiy 
52,000 pieces. Requires multi-spindle 
automatic, cyiindrical grinders ana 
milling machines. Also, 15 items are 
needed, Require spur and bevel gear 
cutting, Potter & Johnson or fay au- 
tomatic broaching and milling ma- 
chines and auxiliary tooling equip- 
ment, Blveprints at permanent Chi- 
cago exhibit. 

15-N-508: Louisiana firm requires rud- 
der stock fittings, mild steel castings, 
completely machined. Planers and ‘nil- 
lers required, Blueprints at Ci:cage 
office, 

18-A-315-R: Large prime contracto™ ‘as 
six automatic screw machine items to 
sublet. Quantities vary from 5000 to 
£0,000 pieces each. Machine required, 
2%-inch six-spindle Gridley or four- 
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itted directly to contracting officers 


spindle Acme. Machining time in min- 
utes given for each item, also price 
agreeable to prime contractor. Sub- 
contractor to furnish material. Biue- 
prints at this office. 

24-F-A-217-R: Prime subcontractor on 
tanks has subcontract work to let for 
7-foot or larger vertical boring mills, 
large Keller machines or horizontal 
boring mills with 5-inch bar. Parts 
involved weigh approximately three 
tons each. Urgent and carries top pri- 
ority which supersedes tnuch work at 
present on this type equipment. 

29-A-514: Urgent and immefiate require- 
ment for thread grinding facilities 
has come to this office, 2000 pieces 
for component parts of tools for fuze 
production, several sizes ranging irom 
f to 1%-inch in diameter, 24-thread, 
maximum length ‘%-inch, hardened 
alloy. steel. A-l-a_ priority. Report 
available machine hours on any unit 
of this style to this office at once. 
Can also use external grinding fa- 
cilities. Full information from prime 
contractor. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribu- 
tion Branch of WPB, 326 Midland Bank 
building, is seeking contractors for the 
following: 


8.0. Neo. 194: Local contractor desires 
to subcontract relatively simple work 
on 18 parts. Operations consist of mill- 
ing, boring, reaming, turning, drilling, 
threading, welding and curling. Ma- 
terials, tools, dies, jigs and fixtures 
furnished. Quantities, 25 to 200. Pieces 
not difficult but being sublet to re- 
lieve congestion in prime contractor’s 
shop. Drawings at Minneapolis office. 


8.0. No. 196: Local contractor desires 
subcontract quotation on machine 
work on three small iron castings. 
Will require a turret lathe. Quantities, 
5000 to 10,000, with daily delivery of 
100 of one casting and 50 each of the 
other two. Tolerance .001 and .v0v2. 
Contractor will furnish castings and 
pay freight both ways. Drawings 
available. 

8.0. No. 197: Numerous automatic screw 
machine parts from * to 2% inches 
in quantities from 200 to 7200. Ma- 
terial furnished and early delivery re- 
quired. 

8.0. Neo, 198: Quotations wanted on 
small drop forging in quantities of 
1000 to 20,000. First delivery required 
early in June. Drawing available. 

8.0. No, 204: Midwest engine builder 
wants diesel cylinder heads machined. 
Operations include milling, drilling, 
reaming, boring and grinding of valve 
seats. Iron castings furnished, 1000 
for one model, 600 of another. First 
delivery of 200 July 1. Drawings and 
route sheets at this office. 


8.0. Noe. 205: Lecal, navy contractor ur- 


gently needs Gleason bevel gear cut- 
ting and testing capacity (No. 6 and 
No. 12 cutters) about 500 altogether 
needed. Lots run to about 200 per 
size and sizes run from 2% to 9 
inches diameter. Bianks and arbors 
will be furnished. 


New York office, Contract Distribu- 
tion Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty- 
Second street, New York, reports the 
following subcontract opportunities: 


S-127: Chicago firm seeks subcontractors 
for turning, threading, milling and 
recessing 100,000 bodies for No. 48 
fuzes; to be made of steel, WDx 1314, 
free-turning, cadmium plated. Length 
is 1.935-inch, diameter 2.298-inch; 
threaded outside 1.7-14 NS1. Tolerance 
.005. Machines needed, multiple spin- 
dle automatic screw machines and 
cadmium plating facilities. Quotations 
asked with or without materials fur- 
nished. Blueprints at New York office. 

S-128: New Jersey toolmaking firm seeks 
subcontractors with facilities for mak- 
ing steel dies of various dimensions 
to commercial tolerances. Materiais 
will be furnished by prime contrac- 
tor. Blueprints available at Newark, 
N. J., contract distribution office, 20 
Washington place. 

S-129: New York City firm wishes to 
locate subcontractors who have cast- 
ing facilities for production of brass 
die castings. 


8-130: New Jersey instrument manufac- 
turer needs subcontractors with auto- 
matic screw machine facilities to pro- 
duce parts. Close tolerances required. 
Machines needed Brown & Sharpe 00, 
0, 1, 2 or equivalent. Blueprints for 
inspection at Newark, N. J., office, 20 
Washington Place. 


Beston office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 17 Court street, is seek- 
ing contractors for the following: 


SC-41: Prime contractor requires facili- 
ties of 12 hand milling machines, either 
bench or pedestal type. 


SC-42: Facilities required for lifting eye, 
steel forging, Gr M. (46-S-1), 6.5 
pounds each. Is oval shaped ring 
standing on a base, inside diameter of 
eye 1%-inch radius, 1%-inch diame- 
ter of material. Base 4 inches in di- 
ameter, %-inch thick. Drawings sup- 
plied to prospective subcontractors. 
Quantity is 2000 per month, total or- 
der at present 20,000 pieces. Delivery 
to start the early part of June. A 
3000-pound hammer is required. 


SC-43: Subcontractor wanted for slitting 
up to %-inch width or to furnish %- 
inch cellulose acetate butyrate «ape. 

SC-44: Connecticut manufacturer _re- 
quires steel screw machine faciiities 
to process 11,000 pieces of 1-inch round 
No. 1045. Tolerance plus or minus .005. 


SC-45: Connecticut manufacturer is seek- 
ing services of subcontractor for bor- 
ing large machine bases. Materials, 
gray iron castings weizhingg 1000 to 
1800 pounds; will be supplied by prime 
contractor. Total quantity will be 75 
pieces at rate of 3 to 6 per week. Tol- 
erance .0002. Priority A-1l-a. Machines 
required: Horizontal boring mili, 5- 
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NEW BUSINESS 


























inch bar, 48 x 84-inch table, and planc 6000 tons, factory, Curtiss-Wright Corp., Chicago, $133,320 f.0.b. destination, 


; Louisville, Ky., bids rejected. Coram, Calif.; inv. b-33,137-A; bids 
capable of servicing mill y j yn ee AE ne 





Unstated, terminals for Nisqually power 
Milwaukee office, Contract Distribu- project; bids opened at Tacoma, May 2000 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invi- 
tion Branch of WPB, 161 West Wiscon- 18. tation B-33,137-A, Keswick, Calif., to 
sin avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., is seeking Unstated, transformer circuit towers and ae a Steel Corp. Pitts- 
contractors for the following: switchyard structures, Coulee power urgh. 

WP-276: Prime seeks good source for plant; bids opened at Denver, May 22 1200 tons, factory, Nash-Kelvinator Air- 
quality gage work, plug, ring or indi- Unstated, hangars at unstated airbase; —. alien ooo te Chichen: 
cator type. Immediate action requested bids in to United States engineer, Port- psn Rio hy yh en ny 
Dae oom WPB office, bulletin sec- land, Oreg. pone oro ome 

WP277X. Prime will furnish material - 
and cadmium plating for magazine to REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


be produced at 125,000 per month to : : “hie 
complete quantity of 3,000,000. Sub- REINFORCING BARS . ..25,,"tor'petense Plant Corp. for oper- 


contractor to machine complete except 


ation by Chrysler Corp.; George A 

peer ig — Rn fle a REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS Fuller Co., Chicago, contractor; bids 
: May 20 

a tag sg — ie wee 2750 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 5000 tons, armor plate plant, Gary, Ind., 

6 a a © . tne ver, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp for Defense Plant Corp., to be oper- 


month, part or whole. Prime will fur- 
nish material. 


strucTURAL SHAPES. (@=—I" TRY ELECTRO-COATED 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


1700 tons, blast furnace power house, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. for Defense 
Plant Corp., for operation by Inland 
Steel Co., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Co., Chicago; Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
Cleveland, contractor. 

1180 tons, staging supports, Seattle, di- 
vided between Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. and Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 


500 tons, three 125-foot truss spans, 
Topeka, Kans... for Union Pacific rail- 
road, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


420 tons, machine shop, Bethlehem Ship- 


w) ; 
og ae 
STRIP STEEL \ 
building Corp., Alameda, Calif., to 


AN ALTERNATE FOR NON-FERROUS METALS 
hlehem ee 0. an Francisco. 
sth: scl cdeodianaan elite tee IN MANY WAR PRODUCTS . . 


Dravo Corp. shipyards, Wilmington, 
Del,, to Belmont Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia, through W. F. Trimble & 
Sons, Pittsburgh. 


317 tons, outfitting shop, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., Alameda, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 


250 tons, two turntables for Union Pa- 
cific railroad, to R. W. Young Co., 
Milwaukee. 

135 tons, three towers, for government, 
to Aetna Iron & Steel Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; M. E. Souther, Minneapolis, con- 
tractor. 

1@0 tons or more, two 250-ton bridge 
cranes, ordnance plant, Idaho, io Al- 
liance Machine Co., Alliance, O., $601,- 
510, Bureau of Yards and Docks; other 
crane awards; two dry dock cranes, 
navy yard, to Star Iron & Steel Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., $454,000; four jib 
cranes for piers and one 25-ton dry 
dock crane, to Anthony M. Meyerstein 
Inc., engineer, Brooklyn, total $941,400. 
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Electro-coated Thomastrip permits smooth, economi- 
cal production. Thomas cold rolled strip steel coated 
with brass, zinc, nickel, copper, and tin obviously 
permits atremendous saving of these vital non-ferrous 
metals. Being specialized producers of cold rolled 
strip steel, Thomas meets specifications accurately 
and dependably. Look over your war products now 


. «+ and investigate the advantage of using coated 
Thomastrip. Use the broad experience of Thomas 
engineers who have solved many problems of finish, 
temper, etc. They will gladly help you. Write, send 
specifications or samples today. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. - WARREN, OHIO 





SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


7000 tons, in lots of 4000 and 3000 tons, 
plant expansion, Lukens Steel Co., 
, Coatesville, Pa. 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 









Tons 

Week ended May 23 .......... 4,982 
Week ended May 16 .......... 28,560 THOMASTRIP 
Week ended May 9 ........... 22,801 1S AVAILABLE IN 
This week, 1041 .............. 40,611 . 
Weekly average, 1942 ........ 31,116 BRIGHT FINISH NOT COATED, 
Lage average, aod ‘eer: oa'kae HOT TIN COATED, ELECTRO 

eekly average, April, +. WITH NICKEL, ZINC, 
Total to date, 1941 ........... 663,210 same BRASS pe ' 
Total to date, 1942 .......... 617,342 ’ “ee 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. ————— 
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NEW BUSINESS 














ated by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; 
March, Peterson, Walker & Snyder, 
Gary, Ind. contractors; bids May 20. 


1500 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invi- 
tation B-33,200-A, Coram, Calif.; bids 
opened. 


1500 tons, Keshwick dam and power 
house, inquiry B-33,200-A, Coram, 
Calif., for Bureau of Reclamation; bids 
to Denver May 18. 


550 tons, raising Ross dam, Skagit pow- 
er project; bids to Seattle, June 11. 
250 tons, penstocks and power house, 
Fort Peck, Mont., Fegles Construction 
Co., Minneapolis; project revived and 
revised downward from 900 tons. 

137 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invita- 
tion 22,548-A, Mountain Home, Idaho; 

no bids received. 

Unstated, tunnel and other units, Nis- 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended May 23 .. nat 5,950 
Week ended May 16 ........ 12,260 
Week ended May 9 ........... 4,980 
ee 6,242 
Weekly average, 1942 10,750 
Weekly average, 1941 13,609 
Weekly average, April, 1942 22,105 
Total to date, 1941 241,923 
Total to date, 1942 209,044 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





qually power project; bids opened at 
Tacoma, May 18. 

Unstated, concrete piers, Celilo canal, 
Columbia river; bids to United States 
engineer, Portland, June 6; spec. 697. 


TAYLOR-WILSON 


CUTTING-OFF MACHINE 


Assures Speed and Accuracy 
—Vital Factors in War Production 


The operation of cutting off pipe or tubing for Coupling Stock, 
Roller Bearing Blanks, Bomb Blanks, and other essential items 
in set lengths can be maintained at maximum speed and 
absolute precision with the sturdy, quick-action, yet always 
dependable Taylor-Wilson Cutting-Off Machine. 












Range of machine 
sizes 1 in. to 24 
in. in diameter. 





















TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 


McKEES ROCKS, PA. 
(Pittsburgh District) 


15 THOMSON AVE. 





2300 tons, various sizes, government job 





RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, four 2-8-2 
type steam iocomotives, to Lima Lo- 
comotive Works, Lima, O. 

Louisville & Nashville, eight 4000-horse- 
power diesel-electric passenger loce- 
motives, to Electro-Motive Corp., La 
Grange, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Lehigh & Hudson River, three 
steam engines; contemplated. 


4-8-2 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Republic Steel Corp., ten 50-ton hoppers, 
to American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 


BUSES BOOKED 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Twenty-two 
44-passenger for Surface Transporta- 
tion Corp., New York; seven 27-pas- 
senger for Peoples Transport Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich.; five 31-passenger 
for Mill Power Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; seven 29-passenger for Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway & Transport, Mil- 
waukee: four 4l-passenger for South- 
ern Coach Lines, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
three 31-passenger for Savannah Elec- 
tric & Power Co., Savannah, Ga.; two 
31-passenger for Tri-City Railway Co. 
of Illinois, Rock Island, Ill.; two 31- 
passenger for Tri-City Railway Co. of 
Iowa, Davenport, Iowa; two 41-pas- 
senger for Railway Equipment & Real- 
ty Co., Oakland, Calif.; one 41-pas- 
senger for Birmingham Electric Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; one 41-passenger 
for Houston Electric Co. Houston 
Tex. 


PLATES... 


PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 


200 tons, storage tanks, Pure Oil Co., 
Toledo, O., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago. 

Unstated tonnage, fifty-seven 515-zallon 
fuel tanks, Civil Aeronautics Ad:inin- 
istration, Washington, to Buffalo ;'ank 
Corp., Dunnellen, N. J., inv. 1404, bids 
April 15. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


5200 tons, 36 to 48-inch welded steel pipe, 
Defense Public Works, San Diego, 
Calif.. Macco Construction Co., 815 
Paramount boulevard, Clearwater, Cal- 
if., low on schedule No. 2 at $1,378,- 
361. 


CAST PIPE PLACED 


1100 tons, 24 to 30-inch, improvement 
Airport Way, Seattle, to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

215 tons, 16-inch east bay municipal util- 

ity district, Oakland, Calif., to United 

States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 

N. J. 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


17,451 tons, 36 to 48 inch cast iron or 
welded steel pipe, Defense Public 
Works, San Diego, Calif.; no bids re- 
ceived on cast iron pipe; reported re- 
inforced concrete pipe low. 
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You Can’t Step Up Production 
When Your Machines Are Down 


COLMONOY eliminates lots of “down” time. For 
maximum, round-the-clock production, use the 
proper grade of COLMONOY to hard-surface all 
wearing parts subject to excessive abrasion or 
corrosion—cutting blades, centerless grinder 
rests, gudgeons, rolling mill guides, wire straight- 
ening rolls, screw conveyors, drawing and form- 
ing dies and many others. 


WRITE TODAY—F ull information, de- 
scribing all grades of COLMONOY and 
easy methods of application. 


WALL-COLMONOY CORP. 


Buhl Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices at: 
NEW oun OR IF Ya eA peait., N. Y.—CHICAGO—TULSA 
ITTIER, CALIF.—Other Branches in Canada 


CoLMONOY 


Hard Surfacing Alloys and Overlay Metals 











iong ttened sand 
n 





A. Leschen €3 Sons Rope Co. 
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FIVE QUESTIONS FOR 
THE PROCESSING DEPARTMENT 





QUESTION: Is it true that magnesium and alumi- 
num, which are similar metals, can be cleaned by 
the same type of cleaners before processing? 


ANSWER: No. In many respects, the two metals have oppo- 
site reactions under treatment. Strong alkaline compounds 
which would attack aluminum, have no effect upon mag- 
nesium. Conversely, nitric acid, which will not corrode 
aluminum, immediately attacks. magnesium with almost 
explosive violence. Write for Turco Bulletin #A-652 on the 
treatment of magnesium. 


QUESTION: In War Production, what process is 
used most often for the surface passivation of alu- 
minum and its alloys? 


ANSWER: Anodizing by the Chromic Acid Bath Process 
This is an electrolytic treatment. 


QUESTION: Why is surface passivation neces- 
sary for aluminum? 


ANSWER: To protect the metal from corrosion and to form 
an adhesive surface for paints and other protective coat- 
ings. Write for Turco Bulletin #A-536-A on anodizing of 
aluminum alloys. 


QUESTION: Is it necessary to clean aluminum thor- 
oughly before anodizing? 


ANSWER: Thorough precleaning and final cleaning should 
always be a part of the anodizing process. While the anodic 
coating will build from the metal out, beneath minor soils, 
thorough cleaning is still necessary. Write for Turco Bulletin 
# A-642 on precleaning and final cleaning. 


QUESTION: What is Phosphatizing? 


ANSWER: Phosphatizing is a chemical treatment for the 
surface passivation of aluminum and its alloys, which re- 
acts with the metal when applied thereon, to form an 
aluminum phosphate coating. This coating is a good paint 
adhesive surface and compares favorably with the longer 
process of anodizing. Write for Turco Bulletin #592 on Phos- 
phatizing. 


Turco Products, Inc. Manufactures a complete 
line of Specialized Industrial Chemical Com- 
pounds for all of the operations listed below. 
Check the list and mail in any questions per- 
taining to them. Full information. Free litera- 


ture. No obligation. 
Factories in Los Angeles and Chicago 
OD Acid Pickling 0) General Piant Maintenance 
O Aluminum Spot Welding () Glass Cleaning 
0) Anodizing . _ an tony Cleaning 
0 Cadmium Pilati jagnesium Processing 
() Chemical V aper Cleaning 2) Paint Camouflage Cleaning 
a) tizing () Paint Department Maintenance 
O ents Merols Before () Paint Stripping 
0) Phosphatizing 
0 Clearing Prior | 4 to 2 tietine 0 Scale Removal and Control 
OC Ok 0) Stainless Stee! Processing 
0 eel ae 29-542 


(RCo PRODUCTS. (NC. 








NEW BUSINESS 





in Southern California; bids soon. 
1400 tons, various sizes, Los Angeles; 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J. low on 700 tons, Amer- 

ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 

Ala., low on 466 tons and National 

Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 

low on 234 tons. 


840 tons, King county water district No. 
61, Seattle; bids May 22. M Oo N Oo L I T H I Cc 


237 tons, 6 to 10-inch Pittsburg, Calif.; 
bids June 1. ACID PROOF 
Unstated tonnage, 20,000 feet cast iron 


care. tee eo Panama, sch. CONS TR UC T { oO N 
BRICK SHAPES 


CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Interlake Iron Corp., 332 
South Michigan avenue, has let con- 
tract for sintering plant to Paul H. 
Schwederer, 7553 South Chicago ave- 
nue, to cost $40,000. R. H. Maveety, 

53 West Jackson boulevard, architect. SHOWING SINGLE BRICK LINING 
(PATENT APPLIED FoR) 


CHICAGO—Midland Machine Corp., 515 
West Thirty-fifth street, has awarded 


contract to Abell-Howe Co., 53 West | : . 
Jackson boulevard, for two-story 100 x Here is a new brick shape, 
350-foot factory addition, Estimated | manufactured of fire clay 
cost $250,000. (Noted May 18). 
| by the deairat 
CHICAGO—Ahlberg Bearing Co., 3025 y z ated method, 
West Forty-seventh street, has award- | and highly resistant to 


ed contract for two-story 44 x 558- | : : 
foot factory addition to Campbell, | acid. It guarantees maxi- 
Lowrie & Lautermilch, 400 West Madi- mum strength of acid proof 
son street. Estimated cost $125,000. - * P 

C. Metz, 80 East Jackson boulevard, | wall, and is particularly 


engineer. | adapted for high tempera- 
CHICAGO—Bell & Howell Co., 1801 West ture pickling tank con- 


Larchmont avenue, has given contract 
for three-story factory addition to struction. The bric 

Dahl-Stedman Construction Co. 11 ks named 
South LaSalle street. Estimated cost so shaped that walls may 
$1,500,000. Mundie, Jensen, Bourke & be made 5" or 8” without 


Havens, 39 South LaSalle street, 
architects. (Noted May 4). using additional brick. The 
CICERO, ILL.—Brad Foote Gear Works, type shown above ; 
1301 South Cicero avenue, has let con- ’ = 
Inc., 161 pecially adapted as a 


tract to A. L. Jackson Co. 
East Erie street, Chicago, for one and | sheathing for steel rubber- 


two-story addition. Estimated cost 


$600,000. lined tanks, concrete shell 
HARVEY, ILL.—Whiting Corp. has plans tanks, acid pi ood 

by Burnham & Hammond Inc., 160 Bon pits or w = 

North LaSalle street, Chicago, for one- tanks. Samples and cata- 


story 80 x 440-foot manufacturing | 
building, one-story 50 x 125-foot steel | logs sent on request. 
forge shop, three-story office building. 
E. O. Sessions & Co., 120 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago, engineer. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Brearley Co., 2107 
Kishwaukee street, plans factory ex- 
tension. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Massachusetts 


WESTFIELD, MASS.—American Abra- 
sive Co., has awarded contract for two- 
story 42 x 104-foot factory costing 
$40,000. M. B. Harding, 6 Elm street, 
architect. SHOWING DOUBLE BRICK LINING 

WORCESTER, MASS.—S. R. Cross, 9 May (PATENT APPLIED FoR) 
street, has plans completed by A. John- 
son, 390 Main street, for one-story 50 x 
155-foot, 40 x 85-foot and 35 x 135-foot | 
manufacturing units. Estimated cost KEAGLER 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Johnson Steel & BRICK CO 
Wire Co. Inc., 53 Wiser avenue, plans | . 
two factory units costing $40,000. 


Connecticut * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Edwi 
Son Inc., 555 Grant Goaelt tins nes Gums STEUBENVILLE, OH! 0 Gum 
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SPEED iP PRODUCTION 


IT’S 
POWER 


THAT 
COUNTS 





DEMAND CONTINUOUS POWER 


READY-POWER SUPPLIES IT 


* With READY-POWER (a pete ctotts pe 

plant for electric truck operation) truck speed is ae 
tained and maximum tonnage is handled every hour 
throughout the day. Write for descriptive "Seerstate. 





GRAND RIVER AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











MODERN ANALYSIS_ § 


CARBON 


Accurate carbon deter- 
minations made in two 
minutes with the Carbon 
Determinator. 


SULPHUR 


Accurate sulphur deter- 
minations made in three 
minutes with the Sulphur 
Determinator. 





Bupssbnater Accurate carbon and 
sulphur determinations in 
step with production will 
save labor and material. 


FURNACE 


Use Varitemp Furnaces 
for combustion of all fer- 
rous and nonferrous sam- 





ples. 
SPECTROGRAPH 
Rapid and accurate 
Sulphur spectrographic analysis of 
Deter minator metals. 











HARRY W. DIETERT CO. 


9330J Roselawn Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


~ Once a a . 


we 


Pe 

















what a difference! 


THIS Pump Body was originally produced as 
a casting. It was a good casting. But it still pre- 
sented a number of disadvantages. 


Then Phoenix was called in. 


Today this same part is forged by Phoenix of a 
special alloy steel that eliminates porosity 
makes it possible to hold tiny drilled holes to 
within .0001 of an inch both in diameter and from 
center to center — reduces distortion to a mini- 
mum — and makes machining easier. 


—————————_—_—_— 


| FORGIMGS 6 7 y y PHOENIX 





This is just one of hundreds of cases where 
FORGINGS by PHOENIX have solved perplex- 
ing problems in the production of machinery 
and equipment of all types. And it’s a safe bet 
that they can do the same for you. 


Consult Phoenix on your next forging job. 
There’s no cost or obligation. 


PHOENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Phoenix Products Wlean Quality 

















NEW BUSINESS 
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awarded contract for factory unit in Michigan 


| Connecticut. Albert Kahn Inc., 345 New 

Center building, Detroit, engineer. DEARBORN, MICH.—Leo M. Bauer, De- 
| BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Centerless Grind- trolt architect, is preparing plans for 
| an addition and alterations to factory 


ing Co. Inc., 19 Staples street, has : 
plans nearing completion by L. F. at Ford Motor Co.’s Rouge plant here. 
Caproni, 1221 Chapel street, engineer, DETROIT—Eagle Screw Machine Prod- 
New Haven, Conn., for one-story 82 x ucts Co., 2126 Howard street, has been 
130-foot machine shop. Estimated cost incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
$40,000. design tools, dies and machinery, by 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Producto Ma- William M. Mazer, 19005 Birchcrest 
chine Co., 990 Housatonic avenue, has drive. 
plans by A. H. Pokras, 436 Salem street, DETROIT—Process Gear & Machine Co 
for $40,000 plant. “ has been organized to deal in gears 
EAST HAVEN, CONN.—M. & B. Mfg. Co., and install machinery, by A. W. 
1060 State street, New Haven, has Klomp, 14851 Grand River avenue. 
plans nearing completion for one-story DETROIT—Cross Gear & Machine Co 
120 x 200-foot factory. Estimated cost Detroit, will erect factory in Fraser. 
$65,000. L. F. Caproni, 1221 Chapel Mich. H. E. Beyster Corp., Detroit, 
street, New Haven, engineer. 


FAIRFIELD, CONN.—Heim Co., 46 San- 
ford street, has given contract for 
one-story 50 x 125-foot, 24 x. 40-fool 
and 15 x 35-foot factory, boHer-plant | 
and office additions to Harry.-Maring 
Jr., Inc., 536 Lindley street, Bridgeport. 
Estimated cost $40,000. 


New York 


NEW YORK—S. Parker Hardware Mfg. 
Co., 27 Ludlow | street, has leased 
building at 208-216 Willoughby street, 
Brooklyn, and will equip it for making 
brass, bronze and aluminum castings. 


New Jersey 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Radio Condenser Co 
Copewood' and Thorne streets, has 
plans by George L. J. Neutze, Third 
and Grand street, for one-story 100 x 
250-foot plant. Cost over $40,000. 


CRANBERRY, N. J.—Un-Excelled Mfg 
Co. Inc., 11 Park place, New York, has 
let contract for factory building to 
Frank A. Stewart Co., 1520 Locust 
street, Philadelphia. 

NORTH BERGEN, N. J.—Ecco High Fre- 
quency Corp., 120 West Twentieth 
street, New York, plans factory here 


Ohio 


AKRON, O.—Roy G. Firestone, 175 West 
Bowery, architect, has completed plans 
for an undisclosed client who will 
build 13,780 square foot machine shop. 
Project will include four cranes of 
capacities ranging from 2 to 15 tons. 


ASHLAND, O. — Union Malleable Co., 
Clark avenue, Jack Jacobson, president 


and general manager, is changing over 

more of its facilities to war production. FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES for your Pick- 
ASHTABULA, O.—Electro Metallurgical  'i®g, Galvanizing and Tinning Departments. 

Co., 30 East Forty-second street, New Furnished in straight strips ‘to be applied 

York, plans plant here for manufac- 

ture of calcium carbide and ferrosili- to your present wood blocks for the re- 

con. Project has been approved and moval of middlings. 

will be financed by Defense Plant 

Corp., Washington. Also furnished in a continuous, complete 
CINCINNATI—American Tool Works Co., _ **#©8€ ©F open) spiral formation for cylindri- 

Pearl street and Eggleston avenue, cal scrubbers in steel or brass mills. 


will erect an addition containing 40,000 

square feet of floor space. FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES have greeter 
CLEVELAND—Atlantic Tool & Die Co., holding and non-shedding qualities, result- 

Louis L. Hoffman, president, and Paul ing in | 

Guszits, manager, 3167 Fulton avenue, : he life and more 

will purchase building at 5115 Tillman dependable operation. Less 

avenue if board of zoning appeals will frequent replacements will 

permit. Atlantic will move its tool 

and die factory to that location and ave you time and money. 

erect 3000 square foot addition costing Send blueprints or specifi- 

$33,000. cation< of your requirements. 
CLEVELAND—Ohio Crankshaft Co., Wil- 

liam G. Dunn, president, 400 Harvard 

avenue, will increase war production ; “D> RDI - 

with addition of over 3200 square feet. 4 VLI R BRUSH <¢ 


MT. VERNON, O.—Hydraulic Press Co. 
is starting erection of plant building 
here. 69 HARTFORD, CONN 


2539 East 93 Street 





* 


gnesium) Brass, Bronze and Aluminum ¥* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


* 


modern equipment, straight line production, expert workman- 


Plant. 


Good lighting, 
THE WELLMAN BRONZE & ALUMINUM COMPANY 


ship—all these help in maintaining quality and speeding production. 


— VIEW of grinding operations after casting was taken in our new Peerless 
Castings in Ampco Bronze, Dowmetal (ma 


according to your exact specifications. 


6011 Superior Avenue 


er , 





VMS 


WhO Pep OROINOS 


ANY SHAPE-ANY MATERIAL 
COMPLETE FACILITIES 
“Forge Ahead With Forgings’ 


j.H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


yw CY 









SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 











CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 

solve your stamping problems, in design or 

construction. Crosby prices are consistent 

with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 

of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
different industries 


Manufacturers of “‘Ideal’’ Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











LVANIZING 


+ GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 
















Pid GCRON 


EA G&G. BROOKE TRON CO. 











We are DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS of 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, DIES 
TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES 


36 years of experience and many satisfied customers rep- 








. resent our qualifications. Our trained engineers will o¢ 
glad to discuss your produrtion machinery problems-—— 
without obligation. 

‘ THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
CE COLUMBUS, CHICO 











Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhof 


This book covers many phases 


Price of pickling room practice and 
Postpaid construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. 


Cleveland, O. 
429-8 
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WEST STEEL CASTING co. Finest Work—for over 40 Years 
00000, U.S. A. ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 
Better Steel 
MS he. - « 8G E CUMBERLAND ST. ..... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
- ge PARALAN COATED STEEL IN ANY FORM 
q 4 5 4 € 3 4 * hk i Satisfies Producers — Consumers — Handlers 


NO RUST—CLEAN TO HANDLE—EASILY REMOVED 


For Sheets—Strip—Wire—Parts—Tools. etc. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“ONLY PARALAN CAN DO ALL THAT PARALAN DOES” 


AMERICAN LANOLIN CORP. Lawrence, Mass. 
Warchouses: Lawrence, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio . | 
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CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, [ll. 








INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohie. 



















ws 
¢ SLLIU LIS . ter 5 or > 
QUALITY GEARS 
All types of dependable gears—spur bevel, 
mitre, worm, rack, internal, etc. from cast 
and forged steel, gray iron, aluminum, bronze 
and monel metal. Also silent gears—from 


steel, rawhide and bakelite. Also Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. 
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NEW BUSINESS 








architect. 


DETROIT—Myles Standish has general 
contract for an $18,000 factory addi- 
tion here for Defense Plant Corp. 


DETROIT—W. S. Pocock Co., Detroit, 
has contract for alterations to Detroit 
plant of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—Earl Becker- 
ing, Grand Rapids, Mich., has general 
contract for factory addition here for 
William H. Keller Inc. Robinson, Cam- 
pau & Crowe, Grand Rapids, architects. 


JACKSON, MICH.—K. & M. Products 
Corp. has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital to deal in metal or plastic 
products and machinery, by Roy H. 


Kaywood, 213 Damon street, Jackson. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Russell Engineer- 
ing Co., Detroit, is preparing plans for 
aircraft engine plant here for Con- 
tinental Aviation & Engineering Corp. 


PORT HURON, MICH.—Ayres, Lewis, 
Norris & May, Ann Arbor, Mich., engi- 
neers, are preparing survey for im- 
provements to waterworks pumping 
station for city of Port Huron. 


Pennsylvania 


EMLENTON, PA.—Emilenton Works is 
rebuilding steel plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


MIDLAND, PA.—Treadwell Construction 





‘NE 


HIGHLAND BLDG. 
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INHIBITOR 


For 27 years 


The world’s most efficient inhibitor at all pickling ranges. It 
will resist heat and time exposures. A chemically clean prod- 
uct which leaves the steel with a clear, bright finish. Costs less 
per ton of steel—having a lasting efficiency. 


“SUMF OAM = == 


To generate a foam blanket on the surface of pickling solution 
to hold down steam and fumes. 


WE HAVE PRODUCED THE MOST EFFICIENT TELLURIUM LEAD STEAM 
JET TO DEVELOP UNIFORM TEMPERATURE AND STRONG AGITATION 


THE WILLIAM M. PARKIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRANT 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: 


Sup erior”’ 


5 MR. corpora tion 


HOT & COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS 


IN ALL GRADES AND ANALYSES 


Successfully Serving Steel Consumers 
for Half a Century 





BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CARNEGIE, PA. 








—_— 
———— 








Co., Midland, E. H. Miller, engineer, 
is preparing plans for additional manu- 
facturing and assembling facilities. 


NORTH CHARLEROI, PA. — Federal 
Foundry & Supply Co. recently sus- 
tained damage to its plant by fire. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Hazard Wire Rope 
Works plans one-story 39 x 80-foot 
plant addition costing $40,000, with 
equipment. 


Indiana 


PORTLAND, IND.—Portland Machine & 
Tool Works, 121 South Wayne street, 
plans metal products and plastics 
plant to cost $40,000, including equip- 
ment. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Rustless Steel & Iron 
Corp., 1101 Edison highway, has let 
contract for steel forge plant to Cum- 
mins Construction Co., 803 Cathedral 
street. 


Georgia 


VALDOSTA, GA.—City, Horace Edmond, 
city engineer, will.soon call bids for 
expansion of water and sewer systems 
to cost approximately $1,000,000. 


Tennessee 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Construc- 
tion Co., 160 Union avenue, Memphis, 
has begun erection of $600,000 aircraft 
assembly plant for McDonnell Ajir- 
eraft Corp., St. Louis. H. C. Bokel, 
3964 Arsenal, St. Louis, will supervise 
construction. 


Virginia 


BLACKSTONE, VA.—Town has applied 
to FWA for grant of $98,002 for exten- 
sion and addition to present sewerage 
system; $130,953 for addition to water- 
works system. 


Missouri 
ST. LOUIS — Austin Co., 1198 Arcade 
building, St. Louis, has contract for 


one and two-story, 145 x 465-foot build- 
ing. Estimated cost $375,000. 


ST. LOUIS—City Pattern & Model Co., 
3701 Rutger street, has opened bids 
for factory addition. 


Oklahoma 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., Bartlesville, will design, build 
and operate two plants for manufac- 
ture of ingredients of synthetic rubber 
to be located in southwest. 


Wisconsin 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Bayley Blower Co. 
will take bids soon for one-story 50 x 
72-foot factory addition. L. E. Peter- 
son, 312 East Wisconsin avenue, Mil- 
waukee, engineer. 


Texas 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Freese & Nichols, 
Capps building, are consulting engi- 
neers for proposed sewage treatment 
plant. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—A. O. Smith Corp., 817 
Niels Esperson building, has let con- 
tract to Peterson Bros., 6608 Capitol 
avenue, for plant. 


Nebraska 

KEARNEY, NEBR.—Western Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co. will erect steel plant costing 
$50,000. 


California 


SAN FRANCISCO—Bowie Switch Co., 


STEEL 
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(Reg. Trade Mark) 
WEDGE GRIP RADIUS HOLDER 


“ Perforated Metal 


ANY mcrAt °° ANW PEREORATION 


For marking around circumference of Bars 





ee dee Tubes, Shell Forgings and other Round 
eee o} Pieces. 

eR) | Adjustable for Stamping on different 
eR A size radii. 














Safety Steel Construction eliminates 
spalling and mushrooming. 


“ld dlaleiicle & 


PERFORATING 
| 5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Literature 


M. E. CUNNINGHAM CO. 








172 E. Carson St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





New York Office—114 Liberty St. 
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ELMONT R ON ORKS 
“COWLES” || BaiSOe! Laetel Wastes 
ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
for Modern Requirements STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
Highest Quality. . . . Long Service RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
The pica ny 4 Years Specialisation BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
COWLES TOOL COMPANY Mule Office=Phile.. Fa. Shee Tacks Otticexts Whitehall 2. 
Cleveland, Ohice 
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6’ x 9” 
16 The Manufacture of Steel Sheets 
“a By Edward S. Lawrence 
Descrives sequence of operations in sheetrnaking from manufacture 
of steel to finished sheet. with especial reference to production of high 
grade sheets for automobile bodies: influence of various methods upon 
qua ityof product and causes and prevention of defects are given atten- 
tion; description follows current practice and is devoid of unnecessary 
coshndonliales. 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY Price Postpaid 
Book Department $4.50 in U. S. 
1213-35 W. 3rd. St. Cleveland, O. | and Canada 
wi-3 
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NEW BUSINESS 








815 Tennessee street, will spend ap- 
proximately $40,000 for plant addi- 
tion. 


Washington 


KIRKLAND, WASH.—City will take bids 
May 28 for sewage treatment plant; 
plans by H. H. Sisler, engineer. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Plant of Peterman 
Mfg. Co. has been taken over by Mari- 
time Commission and will be leased to 
Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. for 
expansion. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Petrich Shipbuilding 
Corp., recently incorporated, plans 
$100,000 plant to include three ways, 
machine and mold loft building, 150 x 
400 feet. 


DETROIT 
LELAND 
HOTEL 


Canada 


AMHERST, N. S. — Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street 
West, Montreal, has given general con- 
tract to Rhodes-Curry Ltd., 35 Lans- 
downe avenue, for addition to cost 
$130,000. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—Halifax Shipyards Ltd., 
Barrington street, has begun work on 
addition to plant here to cost about 
$70,000. C. A. Fowler & Co., Capital 
building, engineer. 


CHIPPEWA, ONT.—Norton Co. will reach 
decision soon regarding further addi- 
tions to plant here. The Dominion 
government has approved company’s 
proposal for erection and equipment 
of electric furnace assembly to cost 
about $375,000. 


COLLINGWOOD, ONT. — Collingwood 
Shipyards Ltd., Huron street, is con- 
sidering plans for building to house 
foundry and molding shops, to cost 
with equipment about $60,000. Plans 
prepared by John Wilson, P. O. box 81, 
Collingwood. 


LONDON, ONT.—Webster Air Equipment 
Co., 111 King street, is considering 
plans for plant addition here. W. G. 
Webster, president. 


LONDON, ONT.—Columbia Handle Co., 
Nightingale avenue, wil! build one- 
story addition, to cost $10,000. 


MERRITTON, ONT. — Houser Machine 
Works, 236 Merritt street, is having 
plans prepared by T. H. Wiley, archi- 
tect, 186 St. Paul street, St. Catherines, 
who will call bids for construction of 
addition to cost about $40,000, with 
equipment. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—Canadian Car- 
borundum Co. Ltd., Stanley street, has 
given general contract to Robertson 
Construction & Engineering Co. Ltd., 
for two additions. Cost with equip- 
ment about $75,000. 


PLATTSVILLE, ONT.—Canada Sand Pa- 
pers Ltd., 185 King street, Preston, 
Ont., has had plans prepared and will 
let contracts for construction of plant 
here to cost about $25,000 with equip- 
ment. 


SARNIA, ONT.—Sarnia Bridge Co. Ltd., 


251 Campbell street, has given general 
contract to Robert McKay, 291 North 
Mitton street, for plant addition to 
cost about $25,000. 


ST. CATHERINES, ONT. — Thompson 
Products Ltd., 37 Louth street east, has 
given general contract to Newman 
Bros. Ltd., 127 St. Paul street, for plant 
addition to cost $21,000, equipment ex- 
tra. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Cochrane Tool & Ma- 
chine Co., Laird drive, Leaside, has 
had plans prepared by Hanks & Irwin, 
2890 Bloor street West for plant addi- 
tion, to cost $25,000, including equip- 
ment. 


TORONTO, ONT. — Rogers Majestic 
(1941) Ltd., 622 Fleet street West, is 
taking bids for plant addition. J. E. 
Hoare, 481 Eglington avenue West, ar- 
chitect. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Dominion Oxygen Co. 
Ltd., 150 Bay street, Toronto, has re- 
ceived bids and will let contract soon 
for plant on Bain avenue here. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Hewitt Metals Corp. 
Ltd., 235 Hanna street East, has plans 
and will let contracts immediately for 
plant to cost about $20,000, with equip- 
ment. 


WINDSOR, ONT. — Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 2480 Sandwich street 
West, plans to start work immediately 
on alterations to plant, including con- 
stant temperature room and machine 
shop to cost about $25,000, equipment 
extra. 


MONCTON, N. B.—Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turn- 
bull, secretary, is taking bids for air- 
craft repair depot here to cost about 
$100,000 with equipment, to be oper- 
ated by Clarke-Russe Aircraft Ltd., 
Dartmouth, N. S. 


SHERBROOKE, QUE. — International 
Cooperage Co. of Canada Ltd., 989 St. 
Clair avenue West, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
has plans for plant here to cost about 
$50,000. 


WINDSOR MILLS, QUE.—Canada Paper 
Co. Ltd., 407 McGill street, Montreal, 
is taking bids for addition, two stories, 
90 x 100 feet, to cost $60,000. J. Charles 
Day, 1502 St. Catharine street West, 
Montreal, engineer. 








Desicn For Victory 


The Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, too, 
Have definite Victory plans in view. 


Engineers at Levinson create design 
For record production en the assembly line! 


The LEVINSON STEEL Company 


Fabricators of Structural and Miscellancens Stool 
33 PRIDE STREET - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 











MATERIALS 











WANTED 


The following used equipment, speci- 
fications approximately as shown: 


1—BRIDGE CRANE: 


25-Ton Main Hoist 

10-Ton Auxiliary Hoist 

75 ft. to 78 ft. Span—30 ft. lift 

Size of Bridge Rail—Approx. 100 lb. 

12 ft. Clearance, Bridge Rail to Roof 
Truss 

230 Volt, D.C. Motors 


1—BRIDGE CRANE: 


60-Ton Main Hoist, 32 ft. lift 

15-Ton Auxiliary Hoist, 40 ft. lift 

85 ft. 3% in. Span 

12 ft. Clearance, Bridge Rail to Roof 
Truss 

Size of Bridge Rail—Approx. 100 Ib. 

230 Volt, D.C, Motors 


1—YARD BRIDGE CRANE: 


10 to 15-Ton Main Hoist, 35 ft. lift 

About 90 ft. Span 

230 Volt D.C. or 220 Volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle motors 

Yard runway as 
included: 

35 “ base of column to top of bridge 
rail 

Approximate length required—200 ft. 


1—BRIDGE CRANE: 


15-Ton Main Hoist—30 ft. lift 

95’'6” Span 

Clearance above bridge rail—l2 ft. 

Size of Bridge Rail—approximately 
100 Ib. 

230 Volt, D.C. Motors 


1—PLATE SLITTING SHEAR: 


To cut 1 in. thick plate 

Knives to be 154” or longer 

230 Volt D.C. or 220 Volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle Motors 


follows may be 


Write to Box 705, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED 
FOR A-1-A PRIORITY JOB 


2—GAS OR ELECTRIC CONVEYOR BELT ROLLER TRANSFER FURNACE 
OR OVEN 20” to 40” wide, 10° to 18’ long. 650° to 950° range plus or 
minus 10%. 


1—SUTTON. MEDART. ABRAMSON OR KANE AND ROACH ROTARY 
STRAIGHTENER suitable for 11/2" min. aluminum alloy rod and 2'/4 tub- 
ing. 


1—MOVING HEAD DE WALT OR EQUIV. CIRCULAR SAW for alloy work. 
2—ROLLING MILL BRIDLE OR ROLLER BRAKE 30” to 36” width. 


1—THREE ROLL MOTOR DRIVEN SHEET COILER with coil rest and en- 
trance throat; inside coil dia. 9” to 15°. Speed 150° per min. 30” to 40” 
width. 

1—MOTOR DRIVEN ROLLER LEVELER 36” to 48” width. 1/2" dia. maximum 
rolls. 


1—TENSION REWIND DRUM FOR ROLLING MILL, 30” to 36” wide to ten- 
sion wind coiled aluminum sheets up to 1/10" including adjustable 
friction drive for direct connection to mill. 


1—CAR TYPE GAS OR ELECTRIC ANNEALING OVEN 650° to 950°, 40” to 
60° wide, 12’ to 18 long. 24” to 60” high. plus or minus 15%. 





HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO.— PHONE: 4474 — WARREN, OHIO 














ELECTRIC OVERHEAD CRANES 


(Good cranes in one plant) 


1—5 ton—Milwaukee—60 ft.—DC 
1—5 ton—Shaw—60 ft.—DC 
1—12% ton—Shaw—60 ft.—DC 


Crane Runways Also Available 


(Need some rebuilding) 


1—10 ton—42 ft.—DC 

2—5 ton—24’6”—DC 

3—Crane girders, fish belly—5So ft.— 
Excellent 


A. JAY HOFMANN 
Mill Equipment 


National Bank Bidg. Narberth, Pa. 
Phone: Narberth 4433 


FOR SALE 


GENERATOR—-General Electric Co., continuous current, compound 
wound generator, Type MP-6-150-225, Form RB-K.W.-150-Amps. 
600, R.P.M.-225. No load volts, 240—-Full load volts, 250. 

ENGINE DRIVE— Erie Ball—cross compound wound engine, 14” x 
23” x 18”, shaft governor—operating steam pressure 150 Ibs./sq. in., 
exhaust to atmosphere—Sweet valve. 

PANEL—General Electric Co., air circuit breaker, Type C, Form P., 
800 Amps., 250 Volts—Ammeter 0-800—Field Rheostat 3 pole 800 
ampere disconnect switch. 

Above is mounted upon 2” x 24” x 80” slate panel. 


For prices write Mr. C. C. Cray, Purchasing Agent, 














SKINNER ENGINE 
Heavy Duty Side Crank Automatic— 
24” x 24” x 450 IHP Good Condi- 
tion—may be inspected at Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Replaced by larger 
unit. For Further Details Write Box 
703, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
FOR SALE DEMOUNTABLE 
STEEL FRAME BUILDINGS 
1—20” Farrell-Birmingham Roll- 
ing Mill 3 High Stands Includ- FOR SALE 
ing Pinions. Large and small, light and 
a0 High Pini heavy. Tell us what you need. 
: my 5 me Fong cea — We should be able to come very 
1400 H.P. Synchronous Motor close to the buildings wanted. We 
} i have eight (8) separate proposi- 
as 8 > Reduction Gear 3:7 | | “"™ 
5 han ® u eduction Gear 3. A. JAY HOFMANN 
; Mill Equipment 
SCHNITZER STEEL PRODUCTS CO. National Bank Bids. Narberth, Pa. 
3300 N. W. Yeon Ave., Portiand, Ore. Phone: Narberth 4433 

















FOR SALE 
SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


For No. 52 and No. 515 National 
Acme Four Spindle Machines. 

Complete set of Parts for Three of 
each size available for immediate 


shipment. Prices Standard. 
Sycamore, Ii. 


4. V. PATTEN CO., 











WHEN THERE IS SOMETHING ... 


you want to buy or sell, use the classified pages 
to tell other readers. Write STEEL, Penton Blidg., 
Cleveland. 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








MATERIALS 














WANTED 


1—Mill Table, 200’ long x 72” wide 
for plates and sheets. 

2—-260 cu. ft. Slag Pot Cars. 

2—50 to 60 ton Hot Metal Ladle 
Cars with ladles. 

1—Motor Driven Mud Mixing Pan 
for open hearth. 

1—84” x 1%” Plate Leveler. 

1—80” x 1%” Plate Shear. 

1—-Goose Neck Castor Bed for hot 
ye shears. 

1 or 4 ton Brosius type Open 
Hearth Floor Charger. 

3—Open Hearth Tapping Spout Jib 
Cranes, 5 to 7% ton capacity. 

1—5 ton Soaking Pit Crane, 75’0” 
span. 

1—24” Gang Slitter. 

i—500/1000 HP Double Reduction 
Gear Drive, low speed shaft 20 
RPM. 

1—-700 HP Gear Drive, ratio 4 or 5 
to 1, high speed shaft 180 RPM. 

If you have anything to offer on any 
of the above requirements, please 
send by air mail full details includ- 
ing description, name of maker, con- 
dition, print and/or photo, estimated 
weight, location for inspection and 
price. 


FRANK B. FOSTER 
829 Oliver Bidy. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED 


Large Steel Self-Supporting Stack. 

Large Vertical Water Tower. 

Heavy Plate Construction of Any Type. 
Coal, Ore or Limestone or Coke Bins. 
Railroad Trestle—Heavy Beams or Girders. 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY—PHONE 4474—WARREN, OHIO 














RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


recondition 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts. 
Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all other 
Track Accessories. 
Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 
tofore, most sizes are usually available from ware- 
house stocks 
Every effort made to take care of emergency 
requirements. Phone, Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 











WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 


RUNWAYS AND CRANES 


STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 


PIPE AND TUBES 
Can Make Immediate Inspection 


408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Tlineis 





We Pay BEST PRICES for 


Iron and Steel material and equip- 
ment; Industrial plants; Mills, rail- 


roads; trackage, etc. For highest 
offers, write 

SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 


We buy and sell. Get our quotations. 














—REBUILT— 
BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 
Roots positive biowers. 
Sy RE 
Ventilating tans and roof ventilators 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. 
404 North Peoria St. Chicago. i 





More for Your Dollar! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS. INC. 


387 Years’ Experience 
13462 S. Brainerd Ave.. Chicago, litinois 
“Vee kar vsebuje ZELEZO ali JEKLO” 














Generator, Plating 6V 3500 Amps. 

Grinder, Roll 30” x 76” Farrel, M.D. 
Grinder, Knife 10’ Bridgeport, M.D. 

Lathe, Roll 42” x 20’ United, M.D. 

Lathe, 32” x 20’ S-B, Grd. Hd., M.D. 
Lathe, 42” x 20’ N-H, Grd. Hd., M.D. 

Pipe Machs. 2-4-6-8-12-18” Williams, M.D. 
Straightener, 54” x 6%” dia. Rolls, 6 Roll. 
Straightener, 48” x 4” dia. —s 17 Roll. 


Shear, Ni 3 10’ z, #4 B.D. 
NERY co. 
1208 House Side. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














THES, Grd. ‘ 11’, 
FUNCH ‘Multiple * Le A, cap. 340 tons 


tan RS, Plate 72° « 1 
. m4 * AL M.D 
SHEAR. Squaring 122 x Woes ens: 4-2 


SHEARS, 
LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
28th St. & A. Vv. R 
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ROLLING MILLS 
EQUIPMENT 


FOSTER 





reraret 


FRA NK B 









THE MORECO 


GAIN 
BAC ORNER 





SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 
228 HP., Gen. Elec. type ATI, 6600 volt 3 
phase, 25 cycle, 214 RPM. 
75 HP., Gen. Elec. type ATI, 220 volt 3 
phase, 60 cycle 900 RPM with direct 
connected exciter. 


THE Eoven REPAIR & MFG. CO. 
1558 Hamilton A Cleveland, Ohie 





WANTED 


ONE TO THREE MILES OF SHEEP 
AND CATTLE FENCING—ABOUT 48” 
HIGH — GALVANIZED — PREFER- 
ABLY USED FENCING IN GOOD 
CONDITION, SEND FULL DETAILS, 
PRICE, LOCATION. 
Address Box 707, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 








1300 STEEL DOORS 


Complete with frames. Used but ex- 
cellent condition. Size 3’6” x 96". 
Also large quantity steel sash & 
frames including glass. 


GREAT ATLANTIC 


3354 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
7-7300 








WANTED 


METRIC GAUGE SET 


81 Pieces or Smaller 
For Urgent Defense Work 
P.O. DRAWER “D”, BRIGHTWOOD STATION 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


—_ * 








GANTRY CRANES 


We represent five owners of Gantry Cranes. 
These cranes are idle. We invite immediate 
detailed Gantry Crane inquiries. 


A. JAY HOFMANN 



























Positions Wanted 





Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 





HAVING HAD YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
in the Steel business, am anxious to get 
back. W ge anywhere or any p 
What have you to offer for my services? 
Write George H. Marks, 346 Briarwood, 
East Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITION 2,500 to $25,000. 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recog- 








nized standing negotiates for positions of | 
Proced | WANTED: GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


calibre indicated ure individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund ety 
Identity covered. If salary has RW. Bixby, 

or more send for details. R. uxby, 
Inc., 110 Delward Blidg., Buffalo, 





WE CAN HELP YOU TO CONTACT 
high calibre men to fill specific jobs 
you have in mind— 


Readers of STEEL include men of 
wide training and experience in the 
various branches of the metalworking 
industry. 

When you have an opportunity to of- 
is ure the Help Wanted columns of 











| charge of company employing 


|for Sheet and Steel 


| GENERAL MANAGER — SEASONED EX- 
ecutive to assist President and take full 
300 men. 
This Company services steel fabricators 
industrial plants, public utilities an 
municipalities, and Federal Government. 
This is a permanent position, and not a 
war-time proposition. Only a high-class 
man having had experience in sales, pro- 
duction and general business need apply. 
Address Box 685, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 





Plate Fabricating 
Shop. Good Salary and future for person 
that can produce. Plant located in Texas. 
Address Box 693, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 





WANTED METALLURGIST 
Modern manufacturing plant located in 
South has opening for Metallurgist experi- 


| enced in cast steel and iron foundry prac- 


experi- 
Box 


tice. Please give age, education, 
ence and salary desired. Address 
704, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


NIGHT TURN SUPERINTENDENT AND 
General Molding Foreman wanted by a 
prominent Electric Steel Foundry. Address 


Box 699, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 
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CONTRACT WORK 


WANTED: IN JOBBING FOUNDRY ILS- 
cated in Eastern Pennsylvania, producing 
steel castings, acid electric process, rang- 
ing from 1 Ib. to 3 tons, a man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with heading and gating 
and has a good knowledge of molding and 
core making and is capable of handling 
men; acting in the capacity of assistant te 
foundry superintendent. In reply, please 
state age, experience and salary desired. 
Address Box 635, STEEL, Penton Bidg.., 
Cleveland. 


WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or fleld sales experience by large reputable 





manufacturer of seamless and electric 
welded tubing, alloy and carbon steels 
Please apply giving full information, ex- 
perience, etc. to Box 708, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland. 

WANTED—MAN WITH EXTENSIVE EX- 
perience to serve as Assistant superin- 
tendent of Dlast furnaces in large steel 
company. 35 to 45 years vf age with 


technical training preferred. State salary 
expected. Address Box 637, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 











GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 
-PRODUCTION HEAT TREATING 





COMMERCIAL METALS TREATING 


INC 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











SAY IT HERE 


If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland. 











May 25, 1942 


WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
BELT GUARDS 


‘ 
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THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 














Castings 





NORTH WALES MACHINE CO... INC., 
North Wales, Pa. Grey Iron, Nickel, 
Chrome, Molybdenum Alloys, Semi-steel. 
Superior quality machine and hand 


molded sand blast and tumbled. 





SUB-CONTRACT 


WORK WANTED 


Listed are a few of an infinite variety of 
special sheet metal forms 
Sheet Metal Fabrications 


Special Forms and Tubes 
Metal Boxes, Oabinets, Bins and Racks 
Stampings—Light, High Productive 
Welding—Spot and Electric 
Spray Painting 
We can work with the following types of 
metal: Monel—Stainless Steel—Brass—Cop- 
per—Aluminum Steel, hot and cold rolled 
OHIO STOVE PIPE & MFG. OO. 
2104 Woedland Ave. Cleveland, O 








FORGINGS 


Prompt service on me- 
dium heavy hammer 
forgings. Gear bianks 
sleeves up to 30” dia., 
shafts etc. rough or ma- 
chined. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
1523 South Tenth St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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WITH BANTAM BEARINGS 











REPLACING A LOCOMOTIVE is all in a day's work for this worm drive towing winch used to move 
freight cars into position to facilitate even loading. Built by Willamette Hyster Company, it 













employs Bantam Quill Bearings in the idler gears of the transmission. As shown in the drawing, 
these compact Quill Bearings are particularly well adapted to the limited clearances available. 
And, in addition, the high load capacity of Quill Bearings aids the Hyster Winch in handling 
tough jobs efficiently and with minimum power loss. 





IN THE GIGANTIC TASK of moving America at war—‘“Freightliners” are providing swift, safe 
convoy for raw materials, munitions, supplies and equipment. Built by Freightways Manufac- 
turing Company, these dual trailer units use Bantam Quill Bearings for long, dependable service. 


PROMPT DELIVERY OF SPECIAL BEARINGS is of- 
fered by Bantam because Bantam is tooled-u 

to manufacture made-to-order bearings with 
a minimum of delay. And the cooperation of 
Bantam’s engineers is available to aid you in 
the design of such bearings. Or, if you have a 
standard application, remember that Bantam 
makes every major type of anti-friction bear- 
ing—straight roller, tapered roller, needle and 
ball. No matter how urgent your need or dif- 
ficult your problem, for experienced engineer- 
ing counsel or for prompt deliveries on essen- 
tial jobs-TURN TO BANTAM. 
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THE BACKBONE OF INDUSTRY are machine 
tools such as the radial drill shown here, 
mounted on a platform for high altitude work 
in the plant of one of the Nation’s largest 
machine manufacturers. Made by the Morris 
Machine Tool Company, this drill uses 
Bantam Radial Ball Bearings—a typical ex- 
ample of Bantam’s service in the design and 
engineering of bearings for all types of 
applications. 





VICTORY OR DEFEAT in this war may depend 
on oil. Pumping units like this one, built by 
The Happy Company, are operating on a 
24-hour basis to supply this vital source of 
power for American planes, tanks, and trucks. 
To assure efficient operation and long service 
life with a minimum of attention, Bantam 
Quill Bearings are used in equalizers, center 
iron saddles, other points of wear. The high 
unit capacity of these low-cost anti-friction 
bearings also helps simpl:fy design. 








BANTAM 


BEARINGS CORPORATION « 


DEARINGS 


ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


SOUTH BEND « INDIANA 
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Only the Farval Valve has all these vital features:- 


& It contains no springs W’, Has but two moving parts 
Is individually adjustable 

I > 

AN i O» Will distribute 

WY Contains no small parts =) either oil or grease 


— 


A, Contains no check valves es 


v4 


SS. Measures by piston O With a telltale indicator 
Xe displacement oe at every bearing 


* No other lubricating system can give you all these 
features. No modern Centralized System is complete 
without all of them. Why compromise the lubrication 


of your machines? Install Farval! 
The Farval Corporation, 3270 E. 80th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Manufacturers of 
Automotive and Industrial Worm Gearing 


In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 


There are more Farval Systems installed on Steel Mill Equipment than all other makes combined 


DTA Ta 


A ro nt tl etna aes ene 





